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A STUDY OF THE KIND OF GEOGRAPHY 
TAUGHT IN 
SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOLS 
и by В. S. ROBERSON 
© Lecturer in Education, University of London Institute of Education 


I. INTRODUCTION 


5 
a) HE object of this study was to obtain data about the kind of 

| geography taught in secondary modern schools. The infor- 
A mation analysed here came from 56 teachers in such schools 
1 within the area of one local education authority. All were teaching 
. considerable amounts of geography. Some were full time specialists, 
and most were spending more than half their time on the subject. 
One at least was an honours graduate with post-graduate training, 
several were “emergency trained", and the remainder were from 


m are now three-year training colleges. The whole age-range of 
e 


і 


teachers was represented. They were drawn from the whole of the 
area, which included a large built-up area in the outer part of a 
great town, some smaller towns, and rural areas. 

.^ Each teacher was asked to set ап examination paper, in the 
following terms: “Will you be good enough to draw up a test or 
examination to occupy pupils aged 15 years for not more than an 
hour? The test should be devised to give (in any way you think fit) 
a fair indication of what these school leavers have learnt and what 
they can do in geography." 

Most were long and carefully written documents, involving 
considerable thought. It was clear that most papers were written 
for a particular school. It is significant that no teacher took the 
wider view, and offered a test of universal application. Only four 
papers consisted solely of essay-type questions; another nine were 
little more than this. The remainder were of varying length, many 
of them being broken down into detailed sub-sections. There were 

. many composed of 20 to 50 short questions, which could be 
answered in a word, phrase or sentence. 

Тһе intention behind the request was to discover the teachers' 
conception of what a child should know in the subject at the end of 
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the school course. Clearly the subject-matter examined was strongly 
influenced by the syllabus in use at each school, but this was modified 
by the teachers’ views on the relative importance of different parts 
of it. The teachers’ outlook on the subject, as shown by the types 
of question set, is a much more individual matter, and is also 


analysed here. 
The allotment of marks to each question was used as the basis 


of analysis. In many cases a mark allotment was given, in others it 
was obvious. For the remainder, a marking scheme was devised for 
each paper, having regard to the amount of work involved in each 


question. 


2. CONTENT 


The papers were first analysed to discover the factual material 
examined. The following divisions of subject matter were taken, 
and in practice there were few questions or parts of questions 
which did not fit one of these classifications, and there were few 
questions, if any, which needed inclusion in two groups. 


M.  Mapwork divorced from reality, such as contour maps of 
imaginary islands or of abstract land forms. 
Ta Local work, i.e. the study of the district near the school, 
including mapwork on the school locality or the local 
Ordnance Survey sheet. This sometimes included 
local physical geography. 
E. Mathematical geography, mainly on earth movements, day 
and night, the seasons, latitude and longitude. 
P. Physical geography, mainly land forms and climate. 
ВІ. Regional geography of the British Isles. 
W.G. General topics of world geography, often factual know- 
ledge of places and commodities. 
W.R. Regional geography other than the British Isles. 
N.R. World natural regions, e.g. tundra, equatorial forests. 
М. | Non-geographical questions. 


Тһе following questions are given as examples of each division: 


M. “Draw a 4” square to represent the frame of а map. 
Underneath, draw an open divided scale of 1" to 1 mile. 
Draw an estuary with the name NEWTOWN at the lowest 
bridging point which is also the limit to which tides 
flow. The town is served by a railway with a double 
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i i 1 ear 
track at a principal station and it then continues hs Hd 
the coast. A main road A136 reaches the town ya 
bridge over the railway. The following also E ed T 
the map: electricity transmission lines, к be 
tower, L.W.M., and a foreshore with sand an mud. 

i f an 
A common variant of this was a duplicated contour map o 
nd, with simple questions on heights and slopes. 
L. 


isla 


“On the triangle of Crosshill toads, sketch in the School, 
Churches, Post Office, 


you can. Explain why each job can be carried on here, 
and how climate, soil 


E. "Name the two movements of the earth. What do they 
cause? 
What is meant by latitude? 
at is meant by longitude?” 
B; “Ву means of diagrams, show the following: 
TOSS-Section of folded mountains, Cross-section of rift 
valley, delta, contours, oxbow lake.” 
B.I. These questions conformed fairly closely to the following 
e: 
и "Write in the following towns on the map: London, Car- 
iff, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, (An outline 
map of the British Isles was Provided.) Show them by 
Putting a small circle (0) and the initial, 
ade in the South Wales Coalfield, 
ame 3 industries Connected with the use of coal which 
are likely to be one on the Coalfield 
Ve 4 reasons үу Y Lancashire is an important cotton 
manufacturing region,” 
W.G. 


These questions showed a ve i d 
5 Ty wid. tyle an 
content, The marking of Simple facts and pla 6 range of s y: 


асев оп а world outline 
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map was very common. 32 papers included such a map. Тһе follow- 
ing questions are typical of those not requiring mapwork. 


*Name two countries or regions from which we import 
the following: Meat, dairy-produce, wheat, tea, coffee, 
wool, cotton, rubber, oil, soft-wood. 

Write short paragraphs on any two of the commodities 
mentioned in question 1." 


W.R. These again were very varied. The following are repre- 
sentative. 


“Answer one question from this section. 

1. Norway has a very small population. Explain why. 

2. Make a careful list of the exports and imports of 
Norway and name the chief ports. 

3. Imagine you live at the head of a fiord. Describe what 
life would be like. Include the work, amusements, 
travel, etc. 


Either, write a short account of a journey across any Euro- 
pean country. Describe your route and what you 
would see; 

Or, imagine that you intend to emigrate to one of the 
countries in the British Commonwealth. Give an 
account of the life you would expect to lead there. 


What crops in India depend on the coming of the *Mon- 
soon’? Explain the meaning of monsoon, and when 
does it arrive.” 


N.R. “Pretend you are living in one of the regions mentioned 
below: The Cold Forests of North America, the Prairie, 
the Grasslands of Brazil, California, the Forests of 
Africa, the East Indies, the Great Australian Desert. 
Describe the kind of work you would do and how you 
may spend your spare time.” 


The subject-matter of the papers, as set out in Tables 1 and 2 
would appear to indicate the content of the geography taught in 
rix schools, and, more important, what the teachers expected the 
children to remember of what they had been taught. Although there 

re peculiar variations at the extremes, a recognisable pattern 
emerges. The salient points are as follows: 
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I. 51/56 schools studied world general geography, often in large 
quantities. For the schools Which examined this, 3195 was the 


be noted also that the classification ‘ 
related, in that the subject- 
basis. With this inclu 
mark allotment from 31% to 35%. 


3. The classification “world regions” is not very illuminating, 
except that the substantial number, 22/56, who did not examine 
other countries specificall » confirms that there was somewhat scanty 


onsist of a few elementary facts, which 
could not bulk largely in an examination Paper. The low emphasis 


Papers one quarter or more 
of the paper was devoted to this, 

7. 17/56 contained questions classi 
the very existence of su 
knowledge of some teachers, 


non-geographical Would involve а definition of geography. A more 
concrete, if less Positive, state i i 


is that its subject-matter fell 
subject fields, particularly the p 


* 


S 


IB. 
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rOupse Sis. ds > 
ү хи economics, industrial and other processes, current 
‚ chiefly international problems, and the politi е 
olitical 
parts of the Commonwealth. i қ P 


з. OUTLOOK 
3* 
Mapwork 


P". е were next analysed to discover something of the 

2% ы. Ақ of the questioners towards the subject in school, 

ini ec негі y the style of their questions. The place of mapwork 

lee phy is clearly important, and the results are shown in 

Ped ta and 5. The following classification was made, which 
ery type of map question set. 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF OUTLOOK: SUMMARY 
Reason- Under- Descrip- Regional 


Mapwork ing standing tion 
Total schools 
duestioning А 
15 aspect 48 40 32 12 19 
Ran, 
ge of mark: 
al arks 
Pii (96) 4-68 2-62 2-40 3-19 2-25 
Уетаре А 
allotted mark 
У all schools) 25:6 13:6 79 23 29 
TABLE 4 
ANALysIs or OutLook: RANGE OF MARKS ALLOTTED 
Mapwork Reason- Under- Рехт ib- — Regional 
ing standing tion 
o 
8 16 24 44 37 
com 8 12 20 6 12 
Bae 6 13 7 6 5 
14 2 
Sto II : а 
41—50 
51-бо А 
61-70 3 2 
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TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF OUTLOOK: TYPES or MaPwoRK AND RANGE OF 
MARKS ALLOTTED 
Local В Outline z Outline 
Local Imagin- S.E. Ea Outline u 
ie Sketch ary England British World Others 
nance 


Isles 
o 50 46 47 5I 34 25 49 
1-10 4 4 3 9 4 3 
11-20 I 5 3 1 7 15 3 
21-30 1 2 1 2 9 I 
31-40 1 4 2 
41-50 
51-60 


A. Local Ordnance Surve 
the local 1” sheet, 
each child. 


B. Local sketch maps. These questions usually required the 
child to draw a sketch map of an area known to him, 

either his home or school area, 
Imaginary maps. These questions required the child to 
draw or study contour maps of invented areas, or to make 


up a map of an imaginary piece of countryside, using 
Ordnance Survey symbols; 


Maps of South-east England. 
Outline maps of British Isles, 
Outline maps of the World. 
Outline maps of other countries, 


y map. The questions were usually on 
a copy of which was to be available to 


Qm 


groups D to G, an outline map was 
facts were to be marked. Occasionally 
raw their own for D, E and G. 


Again a clear tendency emerges, 31/56 used a world outline map, 
allotting marks from 4% to 51%; 


tting marks from 4 
other categories i 


: towns, mountains, rivers, 
- Rarely were children asked 
ofa commodity, vegetation, 

Countries were used in only 
Seven papers, and usually the Children were asked to draw these 


* 
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themselves. The maps of south-east England usually required the 
children to sketch in themselves various facts. 

'The importance given to sketch maps was remarkably low, 
although this is considered by many to be peculiar and vital to the 
subject. Their importance is implied by their appearance, often in 
large numbers, in school text-books and other works. Taylor's (1) 
Work is an outstanding early example. 

Of the 32 papers which indicated some interest in local geo- 
graphy, nine required sketch maps of the locality to be drawn, and 
most of these stated the facts required. One supplied a sketch map 
of the area on the blackboard, and required the children to draw 
Conclusions from it. 

Four papers gave general advice in the rubric that sketch maps 
should be drawn, and only eight questions asked specifically for an 
illustrative sketch map as part of the answer. Only two questions of 
all those submitted required a sketch map as а whole answer, apart 
from those on the locality, and one of these specified the detail 
required, The only one which required original thinking was: 

‘Draw sketch maps to explain the following: 1. London is а route 
Centre, 2. Reading is a gap town." There 15, of course, as in all 
questions of this kind, no proof that the children had not learnt the 
appropriate answer by rote; and could thus reproduce it without 
Understanding. Six papers asked for diagrams to be drawn, often of 
land forms, e.g. rift valleys, volcanoes, deltas. Ta 

There was little attention paid to the use of the atlas. This is 
Understandable, as it is an unusual examination technique. Two 
Papers included questions which involved reference to an atlas, and 
two questions asked for an explanation of how to use one. 

It is worth noting that only six papers called for the use of the 
Ocal Ordnance Survey map, though its use is nowadays advocated (2). 

ome study of such maps was indicated in group C (imaginary maps) 
S the questions here asked for rote knowledge of the nons 
spe ег than understanding of map interpretation or knowledge of а 

Cific area, 

Eight papers required no map work at all. 

Reasoning 


The papers were next analysed to discover the amount of reason- 


In : 
Т 1 E B + 
5 *quired. The questions which required reasoning usually used 
A “explain”, “why”, “show how” or “give reasons for”. 
s T Б 
10п$ requiring children to compare two places or ways of life 
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were included as requiring some degree of orderly independent 
thought. These questions were ye 

explanations of the movements of the earth 
Оп, were excluded as be; 
were few of these, “Explain the following t 
Was also excluded, as calling for description rather than reasoning. 


d some reasoning, an 
otted to each part was 
from questions, some of 
ome reasons. In this analysis, the amount 


ing was Sought, and the 
allotment was made accordingly, 


Questions which escaped this analysis were а Very few special 
questions, not included in the main analysis, which Were devised for 
particular pupils who had been Working on a long term individual 


Se questions sometimes asked “Why did 
РЕ for your Special subject?” or "How did you find 
out about ......?” 


The amount of reasoning required, as defined here, is 
low. he average Score of all 56 Papers is 13-6% and of those 40 
which called for any at all, 19%, Т can be seen that With the excep- 
tion of some speci i i i 


Understanding of Other Ways of Life 


It is frequently claimed that 


ео, 
standing of other DE 


raphy gives Children an under- 
People, by studyi i 


SR ue 8 E rng their ways of life. This is 
implied in the Writings of Fairgrieve (3), Garnett (4) and many 


others, ЛЕ is ar prevent commonly Offered as a justification for 


teaching the subject, The pa ers w 
questions which callod for Papers were therefore analysed to find 


à н n €tstanding or knowledge of ways 
of life other than that in the locality, The ан а. of this is 
the question which directly relates а Way of life to environment, for 


G ы 4 1 
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example: “Show how i i 
th i 

geography of the bibe, р ет E Sound den Qa 
үе $ i t d uestions were very rare. 
: y question or part of a question which asked for pesi os Ё 
ow specific people live was credited, and i i ed 
а c redited, and also questions which asked 
Or comparison of the lives of different peoples. The idea of und E 
standing was allowed for generously, so that the figures given re Ж 
sent all possible weight given to this topic by the teachers. ‘Thus 
questions which required some detailed knowledge of leading eo 
pations, or typical industries, of other regions, were allowed, as bein 3 
indicative that there was some element in the teacher’s ind ej 
teaching appreciation of other ways of life. This increased the score 


under this heading considerably. 


Description 


irme ана is a descriptive subject, and Fairgrieve's (5) 
amous dictum on the function of geography is relevant, and sufti- 
cient authority, here. “The function of geography is to train future 
citizens to imagine accurately the conditions of the great world stage, 
and so help them to think sanely about political and social problems 


in the world around.” 
The questions were therefore next analysed to find the stress 
or descriptions of what they 


would really be like. Thus “Imagine you were in ......" ог “Describe 


what you would see if you were ЇЙ; conse 2 
type of question. The question 
siia under the following headings ...... 
of answer calls for a factual answer about re 
and so on, which implies little or no realisa 


actually like. . | 
Closely allied to the idea of accurate visualisation is the teaching 


of detailed knowledge of other specific places. Teachers who teach 
nsidered to have in mind the 


about particular small places were co | 
importance of reality and of accurate visualisation by the children. 
he development of the sample study method (6) (7) is some indi- 
cation of the importance placed on this aspect of geography. Ques- 
Hons г equiring this type of information were therefore also included 
ollowing: a farming 


іп this class, for example: “Choose one of the f 
сіп India, a family on the 


tamily in North China, a family in a village in - | ы 
anadian Prairie, а West African farming family. Write about their 
Ome, their clothes, their food, and their work." 
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Regional Thinking 

Тһе attitude of the teachers to 
gated. There is a vast literat 
graphy. The writings of Her 
and Bowen, are indicative of 


regional thinking was also investi- 
ure on the regional approach in geo- 
bertson, Mackinder, and to-day Gilbert 
the attitude of the British school to this 
aspect of the subject. Questions which were merely on a regional 
basis were not included, for example “Give an account of South-east 
England under the following headings ...... ", though they were not 
numerous anyway. The criterion for inclusion in this analysis was 
that the question should be so framed а: 


for himself particular aspects of a region, to appreciate its character- 


geography. Thus a question 
growth and importance of 
» among other things, to think 


ments in, the geography of the 
east England. 
It might be noted here that the short answe 
many teachers, which requir 


examining of this aspect of g 


s to require the child to select: 


\ 


^ be considered the norm. This was basically the stu 
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geography, and this was set by the honours graduate in the subject. 
5 It was: "Explain briefly what is geography and why we learn it at 
school.” It is significant of the attitude of the others that they did 
not consider this broader aspect of the subject, and reflects again 
their tendency to look for specific facts rather than wider concepts. 
_ The other question was the only one which involved the use of a 
picture. Each child was to be given two pictures, taken from the 
pamphlets published by the British Broadcasting Corporation to 
accompany their broadcast lessons. One was of a small hilltop village 
in Apulia, the other was a scene in its market place. The accompany- 
ing text was obliterated. "The question Was: “Examine the two 
pictures taken in the same country. Identify the country (or climatic 
region) and give at least two reasons for your answer." Pictures have 
been set for several years at the Ordinary Level examination in geo- 
graphy of the General Certificate of Education, and there is no lack 
of pictorial material nowadays, but it occurred to only one teacher 
to use this method. 


4. CONCLUSION 

From the information obtained from these analyses, the following 
oints are summarised. There was very little evidence of independent 
study by children of selected special topics. There was little evidence 
of detailed study of places, other than of the home district and, to a 
less extent, of the British Isles. "There was little evidence of questions 
framed to appeal to the children, though some required imagination. 
There was some indication that teaching about current affairs and 
world problems was included in geography lessons. There was only 
one picture used, and only one question which viewed the subject 
itself. ';here was indicated a great range in the knowledge and 
urZcrstanding of the subject on the part of the teachers. There was 
Sufficient repetition of one form of content to suggest that this could 
dy of the local 

area (up to 25%), the British Isles (25%) and very general cover of 
the rest of the world (5096). Adequate attention appears to be given 
to elementary skills in connexion with maps. There were grounds 
for thinking that the teachers believed the children’s ability to reason 
was low, There was an abundance of factual knowledge require d; 
апа a paucity of thought. The type of mapwork demanded was 


Consistent with this last statement. 
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EXPERIMENTAL MARKIN 
G OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITIONS WRITTEN 
BY FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLDS 


by JAMES BRITTON 


Seni А К чол 
| nior Lecturer in Education, London University Institute of Education 


I THE EXPERIMENT 

Wiss method (1) of marking English compositions has 
been widely used for a number of years at 11 + selection ex- 

A _aminations. Four examiners are asked to givea rapid general 
Dak ssion mark (out of 20) to each composition and the candidate’s 
n is the sum of the four (after adjustment for age if necessary). 
ifferences between examiners’ marks аге not regarded as detri- 
mental; it is essential on the other hand that the markers should be 
Self-consistent, as judged by a mark/re-mark test. A correlation of 


ины t 
7 ог over is considered satisfactory. 


This method appeals in theory because it makes allowance fora 
riting compositions and assess- 


iubjective element in the processes of w 00 
5 them. Other methods of assessing verbal ability have sought to 
denies this element and in so doing have tended to remove from 
€ test what is in the view of many teachers à vital and characteristic 
, P^ 1t of the ability itself. In Wiseman’s method, the four assessment 
eae four personal interactions, four points of view so to Spea 
ich have on the face of it equal right to be considered. | 
шы Ап opportunity arose of experimentally applying me 
an to the compositions written as part of the goon Kos 
EG tts Certificate of Education (taken at fifteen by ea qoe d A 
Altho. Pupils) and comparing the results with the officia 
| ough work on the data is not fully comple 


ted, the main findings 
| i i i English 
L € reported here because of their possible bearing upon other Eng 


an А a 
| ү Age examinations. 
Ж could not be assumed 
Would satisfactorily de 


man's method in its present 


ith these compositi қ Я 
өсе і than his attain- 


Candi 
idate’s i jal is more important 

educational potentia! 18 І it 
ent (that is, in this is mastery of the mechanics of writing), 
iseman’s method takes account of this. An examination a 


” 5 
17 


that Wise 


a 


ons. At 11+ а 
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fifteen or later must, on the other hand, take into consideration 
attainment in the teachable skills in addition to achievement in the 
relatively unteachable but highly valued abilities such as originality, 
sensitivity, imagination. It was likely, moreover, that when multiple 
marking was applied to material of greater length and complexity, 
the gain, in terms of elimination of error, might be less than was 
found with the work of younger children, 

The aim of the inquiry was to see whether the official marking of 
the compositions written in this examination could be improved upon 
by a practicable alternative along the lines laid down by Professor 

iseman, 

ere asked to assess on a five point scale 
h of the 692 candidates who, discounting 
ke part in the inquiry, took the Language 
tificate examination. These were used to 
tive by grades, of 168 candidates, 

rea certificate Language Paper I (time 
r two pieces of writing, one a letter, the 


other a Composition, The composition was taken as the material for 


the inquiry, (Details are g 
The Design, We 
this one piece of wri 


= 


* 
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One of the eight examiners was later asked to give a mark to each 
script for mechanical accuracy, basing it on the first 300 words, ap- 
proximately. Bad spelling errors and errors in punctuation and sen- 
tence construction and grammatical usage were taken into account. 

(ii) The Official Marking is that used in the area certificate ex- 
amination. Scripts were marked once only by either of two examiners, 
using a broad schedule as follows: 


Subject matter 20 marks 
Arrangement, sentence construction, paragraphing, 
vocabulary 20 marks 
Spelling, punctuation, handwriting 10 marks 
(Total, Maximum 50 marks) 


and the following guide regarding standards: 
40 Excellent 
35 Very Good 
30 Good 


25 
2d Average 


15 Below average 
10 Weak 

5 Very weak. 5 

Тһе marks of the second examiner (who took a minor ES only) 
were scaled to bring mean and spread approximately into line. 


II. Tur PRINCIPAL RESULTS 
Pooled Assessment 


(a) Correlations with the Ж 
(i) The Official Marking М» 
(ii) А team of three experimental markers selected at ran и 


from the eight (C, D and G) 

(іп) This team with the Mechanical Accuracy mark e 
Es ie um imental markers 

(iv) A specially selected. ur (GG, H 
with the Mechanical i 
and M) (see Section I 


team of three expe 
Accuracy mark 
II(b) below) 


(5) Reliabilit er the mark, 
(i) Self consistency of individual dni Rus rh 
te-mark correlations, which ranged from 774 f experimental ex- 
(ii) Self-consistency 9 = жг" their pooled first 
amin d G) is show а Ж ing. lt 
ador. ES Lo sample with their pooled re-marking. Resu 


о 
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is a coefficient of 793 (compared with their individual mark/re-mark 
correlations of -86, -81 and -84). 


(iii) One aspect of the reliability of multiple marking may be 
indicated by com 
another. A 


ous bearing upon the difference be- 
tween parcelling out scripts to individual examiners and parcelling 
them out to teams of examiners, 


(c) Conclusion 


» Certainly not clea, 
he poor gain in va 
the Pooled Assess 
ooled Assessment as 
her investigated Ь 


r enough 
lidity, as 
ment, may 
а criterion, 
y (i) Setting 
year’s work, 


ПІ, Nores ON боме FURTHER REsutts 
(@) The eight experimental markings were intercorrelated and 
analysed into factors by Thurstone’s method. A large general factor 
accounted for 65% of the variance and two small bi-polar factors for 


4% and 1% of the variance, Interpretation of these factors (if 
possible) waits upon the work described in (b) below. 


| 
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Wiseman’s method has perhaps been open to some criticism in 
that it accepted differences of opinion as valuable without further 
inquiry into the nature of these differences. Presumably some of 
them are more valuable than others and some might prove merely a 
distorting influence. The bi-polar factors are interesting for this 


reason. 
(b) Standard deviations were calculated for each essay as marked 


by the eight experimental examiners and found to range from 0-59 to 
3:93. Twenty-seven compositions had S.D. of 3 or over, and these, 
the compositions upon which the examiners most disagreed, were 
singled out for further study. 

Examiners’ marks for these 27 compositions were intercorrelated 
and analysed into factors, a method of bringing into prominence the 
bi-polar factors referred to in (a) above. The general factor was now 
Feduced to 46% of the variance and the two bi-polar factors (after 
rotation) accounted for 10% of the variance each. An order of the 
essays representing as far as possible each of the bi-polar factors, 
Occasional comments by markers on individual essays, and the 
markers’ statements of their criteria in marking—these are the data 
available to assist interpretation. A good deal more work has to be 
done beforeany helpful description can be given of the issues involved: 
it looks at the moment as though one of these factors turns on 5 
linguistic distinction: a prejudice at one end of the scale 2 т. ч 
sophisticated (if sometimes inappropriate) and jud pum ee ЕНД, 
times hackneyed) forms of the written language, anc а if ice 
in favour of the more familiar and honest-sounding ( pow oe 
slangy) tone of the spoken language of the writers pe гаров 
factor secems to be related to the subject matter m ET п 
language and might tentatively be described as а predi rh nd fur 
One hand for observations from real life and on the other ha 
flights of fancy into the unreal, the impossible. d to on page 18 

The selected team of experimental markers referrec ends 
above represents a deliberate attempt to reflect the онан c 
both these factors. It was based on the factor par = em marking 
course, upon any interpretation of the factors. қа Prid give sufficient 
of some 18 specially selected compositions n" ihe factors were 
8tounds for selecting teams on this basis ү of compositions 
found to have general application, a standard 5° 
could be produced for this purpose. : st disagreed were 
К (c) The 27 essays about which examiners mo thers. The most 

Ound to feature some essay subjects more than 0 Я 
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popular subjects as far 
5 (My Street) with 4 
Town) with 45 answer. 
to No. 5 were includ 


as the whole sample was concerned were No. 
8 answers and No. 6 (The Circus Comes to 
з. Of these oneanswer to No. 6 and ten answers 
ed in the 27 about which examiners disagreed. 
Out of 27 in the whole sample who tackled No. 10 (Short story about 
à great temptation etc.) seven wrote compositions that had to be in- 
cluded in the “selected 25". 

It might be concluded that essays of the kind represented by Nos. 
5 and то ought to be avoided by setters in the interests of reliable 
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APPENDIX A 
Soutn West НЕвтз. CERTIFICATE oF EDUCATION 1960 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE І 


B. Now write one of these compositions, 


5. My street. 

6. The circus comes to town. 

7. Behind the scenes in a shop. 

8. Every day sixteen people are killed on the roads. Discuss what might 
be done to prevent this tragic loss of life and how to make People ever 
aware of the danger. 
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% 9. Describe thi 
) е many arrangements you уу 
ә о Y ke i 
4 producing гнаг ЖЫҒА y uld have to make if you were 
- Write a short story in whi i 
3 ry hich a boy or i 
ч ыу oin y or a girl faces a great temptation and 


APPENDIX B 
MARKING INSTRUCTIONS 


You are asked to give yo k Р 7 7 
жиш алт for нае epee Ж etm] " fou 
Ec ake up your mind quickly keeping to a rate of 30 (or more) 
aS E and grammar, and “slips of the реп” 
оя — somebody else and should not be taken into 
Look for excellencies rather than penalise deficiencies. Look for a 


e a " М 
general language sense, expressed by an appropriate and vivid vocabulary 
shapeliness of the whole piece within 


and idiom, by coherence (unity and 

the writer's terms). Reward the writer who is involved enough to write in 

3 а direct and expressive way, and detached enough to show a point of view 
Í by direct comment or by implication. 

In short: how interesting do you find the piece of writing? And for 

rd against the boredom of 


this criterion to operate it is necessary to gua 
reading that is bound to set in when you read a series of scripts on the same 


subject, For this reason some people may find it better to work in short 


spells. 
Read between 30 and 4 
establish a standard in your mind. After that 


ment of each piece of work against this scale. | 
Mark оп a numerical scale; the average candidate should gain а mark 


of 10; use the full range of the sc 

marks. 
Part of this inquiry con 

Please enter in the left-hand margin of th 4 

and ending each spell of work and (at the appropria 


minutes the approximate duration of any i 


ou begin to mark in order to 


o scripts before y 
try to make individual judg- 


ale; neither о nor 20 should be impossible 


cerns the speed at which the work can be done. 
e mark sheet times of beginning 
te points) enter 1n 
nterruption. 
N.B. (1) Mark only Section B on the enclosed paper, and поі Section А. 
г (2) Please do not make any remarks on the sctipts. А К 
(3) Please return the completed mark sheet with the scripts and do 
not keep any other record of the marks given. 
А 


PERSONALITY FACTORS AND 
EFFECTIVE PROGRESS IN TEACHING 


by N. HERBERT anp С. Н. TURNBULL 
Department of Educational Science, Aberdeen College of Education 


1. INTRODUCTION 


F HE most intelligent students make the best teachers.” 
| “The best teachers are those who themselves did well at 
school.” 


“Тһе best teachers are those who have sympathy for and an 
understanding of children.” 

“The best teachers are those who are aware of their own ability 
and who face the class with confidence." 

Opinions like these are common, but they are often expressed 
without any basis beyond personal opinion. At the same time, the 
factors making for teaching success often elude those who approach 
the problem from an experimental standpoint. A study of biblio- 
graphies and summaries (1961) of relevant research such as those of 
Evans (1959), Barr and Jones (1958) and Barr (1961) shows that 
many findings are contradictory. Evans (1959), however, in review- 
ing the literature on Specific qualities like physical characteristics, 
intelligence, Scholarship, professional information, attitudes and 
interests and personality does give an interesting Synthesis of various 
findings. Gross defects of physique, health or Speech, for example, 
are undesirable. Intelligence is required up to a basic minimum level 
necessary for success in teaching, but, given that minimum there is 
little relation between teaching ability and actual level of intelligence. 
Well informed, Scholarly people seem to be more successful than 
others in teaching, but attitude and personality tests have yielded 
little. Emotional stability seems to be a useful attribute. 

Research on a very large scale such as that of Ryans (1960) has 
pinpointed through a factor analysis approach such qualities as 
stimulating, imaginative, surgent as opposed to dull and routine; 
warm, understanding, friendly rather than aloof, egocentric and 
restricted; responsible, businesslike and systematic as against evading, 
unplanned and slipshod. Even then, however, it is emphasised that 
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8 YT : 
ES Exerc are transitory and depend on the age, health, attitude 
ES od o the teacher at the time. Barr (1961) summing и 
earches in Wisconsin, observes that grouping together wea 
qualities might be more successful than isolating them ы 
i Much work also has been carried out in trying to fud the righ 
kind of criterion. How can we be sure that estimates of ae 


ability in the classroom are sound? Optimistic results such as those 


of Tudhope (1943), who found a high correlation between trainin 

college final assessments and Н.М.Л.8 ratings three years later, | 
not always been confirmed. Robertson (1957), for example, points 
out that those making assessments rarely agree on the qualities for 
which they are looking. It might be argued, however, that a com- 
posite assessment based on different viewpoints could be the most 


accurate. 
2. Тне PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


Subjects 


'The students concer 
Diploma course. A larger num 


ned were women taking the three year 


ber of assessments of practice teaching 
le for each of them than for other groups of students 
ourses. There was also the advantage of being able 
in the first year during the third year to see if 
nges in average scores. In all, 499 different 

232 in the third. Ав 


, 267 in the first year and 
in both first and third years, the 


taking shorter С 
to repeat tests given 
there were any cha 
students were tested 
one group of students was tested 
total number of each test given Was 645. 


The Tests 
either been applied in other 


. The tests and assessments used had 

similar investigations ог had an apparent theoretical relevance, e.g. 
passes in the Scottish Leaving Certificate. The latter was, in fact, 
taken into account, 2 points for an “academic” higher pass and т point 
for a “lower” pass or practical higher. Another such test was the 


Moray House Adult V erbal Reasoning T'est (М.Н.А.). 


Тһе other tests were: 
uter Personality Inventory (1935). This provides 
Scores which are supposed to indicate a person's confidence or soci- 
ability. Questions like “Do you get stage fright?” are answered by 
Yes or No or Don’t Know. Although this test is not frequently used 
now in the United States where it was once extremely popular, 


т. The Bernre 
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evidence had accumulated that some aspects of this test were associ- 
ated with teaching ability. In it a score like — 135 would indicate 
high confidence or sociability while + 162 would suggest the opposite. 


2. The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, M.T.A.I. (1951) 


This consists of 150 statements to which the subject is invited 
to respond S.A. (strongly agree) or A. (agree) or U. (undecided) or 
D. (disagree) or S.D. (strongly disagree). A typical statement is 
“Children have a natural tendency to be unruly.” Each response is 
awarded a weighted score. A high plus score is supposed to show а 
favourable attitude to children and the work of a teacher. 


3. The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (1948) 

As it is often said that tests such as the two mentioned above do 
not give accurate scores because the answers may be “акей” so as 
to produce a “‘better” score, this test, a projection test, was included. 
Here, there are 24 line drawings in which an individual is either 
frustrating another or being frustrated himself. The subject writes 
down a response to what one of the characters is saying. Three 
scores can be worked out from these responses, E, I and M. Each 
represents the percentage of responses which can be classed as 
extrapunitive (E), where aggression is turned outwards—“You are 
the one to blame”—(I) intropunitive, where it is turned inwards to 
the self —"Tt was my fault”—and (M) impunitive, where the situa- 
tion is glossed over—"'It doesn't matter". Guba and Getzels (1955) 
found a striking correspondence between effective teaching and high 
scores on I. and M. and between poor teaching and high E's. 


4. The Social Intelligence Test* (1930) 


Separate scores were worked out here for sense of humour, 
judgment in social situations and observation of human behaviour. 
In the first, а joke is completed by choosing one of several alternative 
endings, in the second a course of action is selected from alternatives 
in a particular social problem, and in the third, 24 statements such 
as “Most people tend to imitate those whom they admire" are assessed 
as true or false. All of these seemed to have some element of practical 
or applied intelligence of the kind that would be valuable in teaching. 


5. College assessments in education and psychology. 'These 


comprise one final assessment—A or B or C or D or E— for the 
whole course. 


* Loaned by Professor P. E. Vernon. 
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3. THE CRITERION 
The criterion used was the final teaching assessment. (With first 
year students, only one year’s assessments could be used.) This is a 
composite assessment based on 15-20 separate assessments by 7 or 8 


different staff members over the course of three years, most weight 
most recent assessments. This assessment is on a 


5 point scale, A, B, C, D or E representing 5, 10, 70, 10, 596 of the 
total number of students in the year. 


4. STATISTICAL HANDLING OF RESULTS 


Although the means and standard deviations were calculated for 
all students in each test, the comparison between those securing 
“good” rather than “poor” teaching assessments was obtained by 
grouping those in the А and В categories and contrasting them with 
those in the D and E categories. This was done either by estimating 
the degree of significance between the mean scores of these groups 
(Fishers’ 2) or by the chi squared method. A significance of “от or 
-o5 means that the chance of the difference being fortuitous is 1 in 
100 or 5 in 100, i.e. 00% ог 95% certain. 


5. RESULTS 


(a) First Year Students 


Тһе table below shows tho 
mean scores of students assesse 
significant. Tests not mentioned faile 


se tests where differences between 
d AB and DE in teaching were 
d to discriminate. 


Mean Scores 


ё Level of 
АВ DE gp, Differ іт 
Tet N=43 S.D. N =40 ence Бк 
M.T.A.I. 222 268 67 282 15:5 от 
Observation of 
Human Behaviour 218 27 200 22 r8 oI 
Bernreuter | 
Confidence o 82 434 66 34 05 


(5) Third Year Students 


Two tests which produ 
апа DE students in teaching Were 
Dventory and the Sense of Humour 
and Psychology were also significantly related. 


ced significant differences between AB 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
test. Assessments in education 
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Mean Scores 


7 Level of 
AB DE Differ- е 
Test S.D. S.D. Signifi- 
= N=87 М-56 епсе tance 
M.T.A.I. 33:8 278 254 23:6 84 "05 
Sense of Humour 15:8 29 147 2:6 гі "o5 


Тһе chi squared table showing the association between teaching 
assessments and education and psychology assessments is shown 


below. Numbers іп O's show totals observed, those in [7] show 
those expected. 


Teaching Assessments 


AB 
Education 
and с 
Psychology 
Assessments 
DE 


It is noticeable here that the closest area of agreement is that 
concerning DE students. Agreement on AB is only slightly better 
than might be expected by chance. "Тһе association shown by the 
table is, however, significant at the *05 level. These findings led to 
the question, "Is there a connexion between assessments in edu- 
cation and psychology and M.T.A.I. scores?" The mean M.T.A.I. 
score of those assessed AB in education was 33:5 (S.D. —26-0) апа 


of those assessed DE 21:9 (S.D.=28-5). Тһе difference, 11-6, was 
significant at the -o5 level. 


(c) Differences in Mean Scores Between First and Third Year Students 


The finding that the Bernreuter Confidence Scale discriminates 
in the first year but does not do so by the third year suggests that 
personality characteristics may change during the three years of the 
College course, i.e. from the ages of 17 or 18 to 20 or 21. One of the 
most interesting features of the investigation was, in fact, the signi- 
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nt chan i whi T: t e tests 
ges 1n mean scores hich occurred i 

fica : ed in most of the t 

between the first and third years. Тһе following table gives details. 


Mean Scor.: 7 Level о 
тег ist Үг SD. зга an S.D. E. Si 4 
Moray House 64:9 12:2 70:6 1077 а ye 
Picture Төрінде = ne 
1) E 2° 5 " 
om a = Ud © B = 
Bernreuter Ж 
Confidence 367 8o:8 43 7375 32°4 "Or 
Social Intelligence 
(1) Social 
Situations 214 2:6 220 24 r6 ‘or 
(2) Human 
Behaviour 20'9 зо 22:0 2:6 гі "OI 
(3) Sense of 
Humour 142 39 153 2:6 I: "OI 
M.T.A.I. 107 29:8 284 26:0 177 "or 


(d) Average Scores for All Students 

The average scores on all the tests for firs 
students are given below. The norms show 
College compare with other similar groups. 
derived from American sources. 


t year and third year 
how students in the 
Norms marked * are 


School Moray House Picture 
Attainment Adult Frustration 
E I M 

First Year 7:27 649 525 251 235 
'Third Year — 70:6 493 253 263 
Norm --- 67 4s* 258“ 28% 

Bernreuter Social Intelligence 

Sense 


Social итап of M.T.A.I. 


Confi- Soti- Situa- Ё 
dente ability ‘sions Behaviour. y, miour 


First Year 367 -201 214 209 uin eh 

Third Year 43 -106 23 23 153 E 5 А 
І vailable ist Yr. 10 

Norm е. -34* Nang ayan 3rd Yr. 80* 
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6. Discussion 


"The test which discriminated most consistently between AB and 
DE students in teaching was the M.T.A.L, which discriminated 
similarly with assessments in education and psychology. This differs 


Bernreuter scale, is significantly relat 
With first year students. i 


include school attainment, Moray House s 
sociability scale and the Picture Frustration 


PS 
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Women, They tend to be less confident or sociable than their 

егісап counterparts, but with the first, the difference levels out 

y the third year. "Тһе extent to which the average score on the 
М.Т.А1. by third year students differs from American norms shows 
to what extent a positive or negative attitude is determined by the 
general standards of one's own group. Clearly, attitudes are of great 
importance in the work of the teacher and these must themselves be 


affected by motivation. 

То be of general use in this country, the M.T.A.I. would have 
to be re-standardised and the wording of a number of the statements 
changed. If this were undertaken, the test might well become a 


useful predictor of teaching ability. 
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AUGMENTED ROMAN ALPHABET 
EXPERIMENT 


AN OUTSIDER'S REPORT 


by VERA SOUTHGATE 
Organising Tutor, School of Education, University of Manchester 


URING the course of the current experiments (1) into the use of 
Ds Augmented Roman Alphabet (A.R.) as a method of teach- 


ing the early stages of reading, many reports will doubtless be 
issued by those who are responsible for arranging the experiment, as 
well as by teachers who are taking part in it. It is equally certain that 
a great number of teachers and educators will be awaiting with 
interest the results of these experiments. Yet, in the minds of those 
who are not actually engaged in experimenting with a new teaching 
method, there is frequently a measure of scepticism regarding claims 
of remarkable results which may be made by obviously enthusiastic 
participants in the experiment. In these circumstances, an account 
from an independent observer may prove of some value. 

This account concerns one experimental class and it is probably 
relevant to relate how the writer came to be in the privileged position 
of an independent observer of the work in this class. When it was 
announced that a certain Local Education Authority in the north of 
England was to take part in this experiment, I told the Director of 
Education of my interest in problems relating to the early stages of 
learning to read and asked his permission to observe the experiment. 
Му request was granted and I was given complete freedom to go into 
any experimental school at any time, as well as to attend the meetings 
of teachers concerned in the experiment, if I so wished. Тһе class 
referred to in this report is one which I have visited regularly and 
informally from the inception of the experiment. The testing men- 
tioned in this report was not carried out at the instigation of anyone 
concerned in the experiment, but arose as a result of my observations 
of the progress being made by the children. The testing was carried 
out by the writer, with no other adult in the room. 

This particular Infant School is situated in the centre of a large 
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council housing estate, from which all its children are drawn. The 
headmistress of the school described herself at first as “а grudging 
participant” in the experiment, in that she was not anxious to commit 
children to being taught by a method which was not yet proven. As 
it happens, the children in this area start school at the beginning of 
the school year in which they will reach their fifth birthday. In 
September 1961 the 68 new entrants to the school were divided 
between two classes, according to age: 38 children aged 5 years 
o months to 4 years 5 months formed one class, while the other class 
consisted of 30 children aged 4 years 5 months to 4 years o months. 
It was the latter, younger class which was committed to the A.R. 
experiment. The headmistress had finally agreed to allow these 
younger children to participate in the experiment because, as she 
said, four-year-olds are not usually given formal training in reading 
and thus if the experiment proved abortive there would still be time 
for the children to begin to learn to read by more orthodox methods 
at the age of five. 
During the autumn term 1961, visits to the class and talks with 
the teacher and the children suggested that this was a group of four- 
year-olds of average intelligence who were following the normal 
school routine one would expect for children of their age. It was 
clear that there was no pressure whatsoever towards learning to read 
ctures and objects in the room were labelled in A.R., 
ok corner was more meagre than 
f the paucity of books printed in 
wo differences one could have 


and write. Pi 
instead of orthodox print. The bo 
in most infant classrooms because o 


A.R. at that time. Apart from these t à 
been in any ordinary reception class. At the beginning of the term, 


wall charts and a few of the books in the “Janet and John” reading 
scheme, printed in A.R., had arrived in the school but the supple- 
mentary books for the scheme were not then available. Neither the 
headteacher nor the class teacher were perturbed about the lack of 
reading books because, as they indicated, they were not expecting to 
do any formal teaching of rcading during this first term nor probably, 
for some children, during the whole of their first year. 

During the spring term 1962, it became apparent that many of 
the quicker children in the class were making very rapid strides with 
reading. They were progressing steadily through the reading scheme. 
In addition, they were not only handling but actually reading many 
books from the book corner. Most of the slower children in the 
class who were not judged ready to begin the reading scheme, were 
showing a much greater interest in books than usual. The reactions 
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of the entire class to the reading situation were what one might have 
expected from children a year or more older than themselves. 

"Towards the end of the summer term 1962, the reading situation 
in the class was as follows. Ten children had read as far as “Janet 
and John” Book 4, including the appropriate supplementary books. 
They had also read a large number of library books printed in A.R. 
It was estimated that a few of the better readers had read something 
like two hundred books. Admittedly, some of the two hundred were 
very simple books with only a sentence or two per page, but others 
contained a great deal of print; two examples are Little Black Sambo 
and Henry the Green Engine. 

Twelve children, who might be termed “the middle group", were 
halfway through “Janet and John” Book 3, having completed the 
preceding basic readers and supplementary books in the scheme. 
They had also read varying numbers of books from the book corner. 

Of the remaining eight children, six had read “Janet and John” 
Book 1 and the relevant supplementary books and were engaged on 
reading the basic Book 2. These six children knew the sounds of the 
43 characters in A.R. and could blend them into words, although they 
were not very fluent. Only two children in the class had made less 
Progress; they could recognise a few words by sight and knew the 
sounds of some of the characters. 

A note on the children’s writing would seem apposite at this point. 
During the first term the children had not been encouraged to do any 
writing, as the headmistress was doubtful of the value of training 
need to forget. 


“stories” spontaneously. By the third term, a great deal of free 
writing was being done. Because of the absolute regularity of A.R. 
fficulty in making a good 
ng of any word which they 
0 adverse attitudes towards 
t the result was a greater volume, 
Writing than the school had ever 
х : age. 

І Two interesting developments Which occured during the 
children s third term in school аге worth mentioning. First, many 
children became 50 absorbed in reading books that they had literally 
to be driven into the Playground at playtimes and after lunch, even 
on fine sunny days. In fact, the headmistress became rather worried 
about such young children Wanting to spend so much time with 
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books. Secondly, it was discovered that one or two children had, by 
accident, found themselves able to read orthodox script. Books in 
traditional print had been deliberately kept from them at school and 
at home. There was no intention on the part of the school to encour- 
age these children to make the transfer from A.R. to orthodox print 
until a much later stage. Indeed, all sorts of plans had been made as 
to how children could be taught to make the transfer. Yet here were 
one or two children, barely five years old, who, by chance, had 
obtained library books in traditional print from older brothers and 
sisters or from the town library, and who could read them with no 
apparent difficulty. Two of the books in question were Black Beauty 
and Treasure Island. 

One of the key questions regarding the efficacy of this method of 
learning to read lies in the problem of the transfer from A.R. to 
orthodox print. Until the children have made this transfer and can 
be tested in the recognised medium of traditional print, results of 
success with the method are bound to be considered with caution, 
even by those who do not entirely discount them. For instance, the 
use of "transliterated" copies of well-known standardised Graded 
Word Reading Tests, with children who can read A.R., would appear 
to be of little or no value. Once a child can recognise and sound the 
43 characters of A.R. and has learned to blend these sounds together 
to make words, it is theoretically possible for him to read any word 
іп A.R., regardless of how difficult the word may be considered in 
normal print. A child of any age, who had acquired these techniques 
in Augmented Roman, might well be able to pronounce the words in 
the bottom line of print on one of the well-known Graded Word 
Reading Tests, if it had been “transliterated” into A.R. To convert 
such a performance into a reading age of fifteen years or more would 
obviously be meaningless. . 

Thus the only results which could begin to offer any valid com- 
ween the A.R. method of learning to read and the more 
ds would be those obtained from standardised tests in 
traditional print. Such tests will no doubt be used in the experiment 
when children have officially made the transfer, in school, from books 
using A.R., to books using traditional script and after the children 
have attained familiarity and fluency in the new medium. It was not 
expected that this stage would be reached by average children until 
they were seven or seven and a half years old. However, knowing 
that a number of these young children had made the transfer to 
orthodox print on their own and with apparent case, it seemed 
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worthwhile to let them attempt a simple standardised reading test in 
traditional print. 

The test selected was Southgate Group Reading Test One—Word 
Selection Test, in which the test papers were likely to appeal to 
young children because they embodied many pictures. The test had 
been standardised on six-year-old children and although it had been 
established that an occasional very bright child of five could manage 
it, the test was not recommended for general use with five year olds. 
Indeed, before encountering the children in the present class, I 
should have been horrified at the thought of this test being used with 
children barely five years old. 

Itis worth pausing for a moment to consider the difficulties under 
Which these children were labouring, in this test situation. They 
were taken in small groups into a classroom other than their own. 
They were seated at individual tables, well spaced out from each 
other and all facing the front of the room; a very different situation 
from their usual habit of sitting clustered round tables in small com- 
panionable groups. Furthermore they were debarred from looking 
at their neighbours’ papers, to see what had been done and to give, 
or obtain, help from each other as they normally did. They were also 
discouraged from talking about what they were doing. In fact, it was 
an entirely different social situation from that found in the normal 
classroom. The children were then asked to carry out definite 
instructions in a specified manner, for example, ‘‘Point to the first 
word in the first box”. The words on the test papers were somewhat 
smaller than most of the print they had encountered in their reading 
books. Finally, the words were printed in traditional script, although 
no comment was made on this fact by the tester. 

Despite all these drawbacks and despite the fact that only two or 
three of the children had previously attempted to read traditional 
script, all the children appeared to enjoy trying to play these so-called 
games. The better readers in the class were allowed to attempt items 
until the tester felt they had reached their limit. No child was 
allowed to go on straining to do something which was beyond him, 
yet each child was led to believe that he had made a successful 
attempt. Even the slowest reader in the class felt he had done well by 
completing the practice examples, with the help of the tester. 

The test was administered in July 1962, towards the end of the 
children’s third term in school. The results are set out in Table I. 


Three children were absent when the testing took place and thus only 
27 children are shown in the table. 
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TABLE I 
Mean Chronological Age =5 yrs. x m. 
Mean Raw Score -8 
Mean Reading Age =6 yrs. 3 m. 
Chronological Test x 
Child Age Raw Rag. Ag 
Y: M, Score Y. M. 
т B 5 2 24 7 5 
а B 5 9 23 М, 8 
Се: 4 II 18 6 10 
4 B 5 2 16 6 9 
& G 5 о 15 6 8 
6 G [E 13 6 7 
a G 4 II 13 6 7 
8 B б 3 12 6. 7 
9 B Б: 4 II 6 6 
10 G 4 II 10 6 5 
п С 5 2 9 6 4 
та © 5.0 9 6 4 
із В E x 7 6 2 
14 G 5 3 6 6 o 
,44- 15 B S 5 5 9 
16 С 52 5 5 9 
17 © 5 2 5 5 9 
f 18 G 5 б 4 
ame 19 G 4 IO 4 less 
20 B 4 II 4 than 
at б 5 2 2 5 yrs. пп. 
22 B 52 x 
5 children NIL 


The scores which were obtained were astonishing. It had been 
anticipated that a few of the better readers in the class might complete 
a small number of items correctly. Even this would have been con- 
sidered an achievement in the circumstances. But the results were 
such that, had every child in the class been exactly one year older 
and had the children been taught to read in traditional print, one 
would have concluded that they constituted a class of above average 
intelligence who had made exceptionally good progress in learning to 
read. When one bears in mind that the average age of these children 
was between 5 years о months and 5 years 1 month (the youngest 
being 4 years то months and the oldest 5 years 3 months), that they 
had learned to read by means of a different script, that they had not 
had any training towards transferring to orthodox print and that 
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only two or three children had ever attempted to read traditional 
print, the results are almost unbelievable. 

It will be noted that only 5 children out of 27 were unable to 
score on the test. A further 5 children achieved scores ranging from | 
4 to 1, which were below the norms for the test. Even these smaller | 
scores were пої haphazard guesses, but were the results of meaningful 
choices which were made by the children concerned—a fact which 3 
was apparent to the tester, as the numbers in each test group were 
small. The remaining 17 children achieved scores which could be 
converted into Reading Age from 7 years 5 months to 5 years 9 
months. In the reference numbers which are used instead of child- 
ren's names, B indicates a boy and G a girl, It will be seen that, of 
the top ten children, five are boys and five are girls; the same is true 
of the lowest ten children. f : 

As the results from the first year's work had been so impressive, 
the headmistress had agreed to continue the experiment. The class 
in question moved to a new teacher. Children who had not com- 
pleted "Tanet and John" reading scheme, continued with it in the 
normal way. At the beginning of the autumn term 1962, the class 
medium of instruction in reading and writing was A.R. During the 
term, however, a number of children were considered to be ready to 
make an official transfer to traditional print. The transfer involved 
not only providing the children with books printed in orthodox 
script, but it also necessitated the use of a n 
any writing on the blackboard. Thus the t 
herself doing two different kinds of writi 
children who had “transferred” 
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ew form of spelling for 
eacher frequently found 


is a question which cannot yet 


1962, six children were reading nothing but traditional print in 
school. 


tested, using a parallel form of 
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class were present. "Тһе result 

It will be seen that a stead 
the term. Although only six 
print in school, 27 children 


S аге summarised in Table II. 

y improvement had been made during 
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TABLE II 
Mean Chronological Age=5 yrs. 6 m. 
Mean Raw Score =14 
Mean Reading Age =6 yrs. 8 m. 
Я Хо. оў 
Reading Ages Children 

Y. M. 

7 9and over 3 

7 7 2 

73 1 

70 2 

6 11 I 

6 9 5 

6 8 2 

6 “ I 

6 6 1 

6 s 2 

6 4 2 

6 3 2 

б; 2 2 

6 o I 

No score 3 


children who had made the transfer were the first 5 children in Table 
II, together with one child who scored a Reading Age of 6 years 9 
months.) The mean chronological age of the class was just less than 
5 years 6 months; apart from three children who could not manage 
the test, the remaining 27 children in the class attained Reading Ages 
of 6 years o months and over. The scores of the highest two children 
went beyond the table of norms for the test, representing Reading 
Ages greater than 7 years 9 months. At the lower end of the list, it 
was interesting to note that the 5 children whose scores in July had 
been 4, 4, 4, 2 and 1, now registered scores of 17, 9, 8, 7 and ro res- 
pectively, representing Reading Ages of 6 years 9 months to 6 years 
2 months. . 

As Test One had not proved sufficiently difficult to extend two of 
the children, and as nearly a third of the class showed Reading Ages 
of 7 and over, it was decided that the 9 children who headed the list 
might attempt Southgate Group Reading Test Two—Sentence Com- 
pletion Test. The test, which was designed to follow Test One, with 
a slight overlap, was intended to be used mainly with 7 and 8 year 
olds. It was found that only one of the selected nine children was 
unable to score on the test. "Тһе others gained scores equivalent to 
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Reading Ages of 8 years 3 months to 7 years 2 months; three of these 
children were still reading books in A.R., not having yet made the 


transfer to traditional script. The results are set out in Table III. 


TABLE III 
Chronological TEST г TEST 2 
Child Age Reading Ages 
Y. M. Y. M. Y. M. 
1 B $ i 27 9 8 3 
з С 5 4 ey %9 7 10 
6G 5 7 7 9 7 9 
4 B 5 7 7 7 7. 9 
2 B 5 5 7 7 8 4 
12 С CEPS 7 3 4^ 8 
135 B 5 6 7 о == 
9 B 5 6 7 о 72 
5G 5 5 6 11 7 з 


> indicates “greater than" 
Б 


It is certain that no definite conclusions about the value of A.R. 
аз a method of teaching reading сап be drawn until the children in 
the experimental classes are consi 
they have reached the upper end of the primary school. F urthermore, 
at that stage, 
the experime 
use of this 


than usual. 
2. The process of learning 

of time than is usual. 
3. As a result of 1 and à; 


to read took place in a much shorter space 


children aged from 4- 


ding and read ve 
is usual with children of this age, idis 


4. Тһе successful use of А.В. Suggests that mo. 
able to make finer visual and aud; j 
commonly been supposed. 

5. Listening to the children readin, 


they had read and considering 
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8, talking to them about what 
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suggest that the children's understanding tends to keep pace 
with their ability to pronounce the words which they are reading. 

6. Free writing in the class appeared more spontaneous, prolific and 
correctly spelt than is usual with such young children. 

7. All the indications are that the anticipated problem of making the 
transfer from A.R. to traditional print is one which exists in the 
mind of the adult rather than one which causes a practical 
stumbling block to the child. 
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SOME POSSIBLE DETERMINANTS 
OF THE READING AND BOOK-USE 
OF A GROUP OF 
TRAINING COLLEGE STUDENTS 


by PHILIP H. TAYLOR 
University of Leicester School of Education 


HY do some training college students enjoy their reading, 
\ / \ / use books extensively and possess a wide selection of them, 


while some students read little, use books hardly at all and 
possess few of them? An answer to this question may shift the em- 
phasis away from deploring the behaviour of this second group, to- 
wards a more useful appraisal of the part books play in the lives of 
students. From such a standpoint a more fruitful way of educating 
them in reading and the use of books may be developed. 


Tue RESEARCH 


A 40% random sample of men students in their final year was 
the subjects of this study. For each student it was possible to obtain 
three ratings: 


(a) A self-rating of the fre 
pleasure. 
(b) An objective rating of the student's bo 


lege library, from departmental lib 
sources, 


quency of each student’s reading for 


rrowing from the col- 
raries and from other 


Each of these ratings was scored on a four point scale and then 


summed to give a "Reading Index". The students were then placed 
in one of three categories according to their index scores: A (above 
42 
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average), B (average) C (below average). Of the 64 students, 20 
students were placed in each of categories А and C, and the re- 
maining 24 in category В. 

АП the 64 students selected, without exception, completed a 
long and detailed questionnaire designed to elicit information about 
their home background, their early experiences of books and read- 
ing, their experience of books at secondary school, and their be- 
haviour towards books since coming to college. Each section of the 
questionnaire will be dealt with separately below. 

Throughout the analysis of the responses to the questionnaire in 
relation to the three categories, 4 В and C, chi square was used 
with a correction for continuity. The 5% level of significance was 
adopted as the lowest limit acceptable. 


HoME BACKGROUND 


A number of hypotheses were set up which appeared likely to 
associate reading and book-use with home background. They were 
that an above-average reading index would be associated with: 


(а) a high level of reading by both or either of the parents; 

(b) the number of books in the home; 

(c) the educational level of both and of either of the parents; 

(d) the practice by either or both parents of reading to their 
children from an early age; 

(е) the membership of a public library by the parents and by 
the student at an early age; 

(f) the social class level of the home; 

(g) the student's awareness at an early age of the importance to 
him of books and reading. 


Only two of the hypotheses proved to be valid and to associate 
the level of reading and book-use with aspects of home background. 
The remaining five were not. Thus the educational level of either 
and of both parents together was not associated with the students’ 
reading and book-use. Nor were the number of books in the home, 
parents' reading, being read to by parents (65:6%, of all the students 
reported that they were read to), parents’ membership of a public lib- 
rary and early—before age 11—library membership of the student. 

Tables I and II show that only f (social class) and g (early aware- 
ness of a person or event engendering a love of books) were as- 
sociated with reading and book-use. 
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Socar Crass 


Reading Index Percentages 
Social Class Яя в @ Total 4 B c 
Middle Class 8 14 16 38 40 583 8o 
Working Class 12 10 4 26 бо 147 20 
Total 20 24 20 64 100 тоо тоо 


X*-59, Р=ооз 


Students who report themselves to be lower-middle and middle- 
class are proportionately more likely to have an average or a below 
average “reading index" while students who report themselves to be 
working-class are likely to have an above average “reading index”, 


TABLE II 


RECOLLECTION OF AN EVENT OR PERSON AND AWARENESS OF LIKING FOR 
Books AND READING 


Recollection Reading Index Total Percentages 
A в E 4 B с 
Сап Recollect 14 6 4 24 7o 25 20 
CannotRecollect 6 18 16 20 30 75 8o 
Total 20 24 20 64. 100 тоо тоо 


Х3-із?2, Poor 


The events reported on by the students to have generated in 
them at an early age a love of books and reading were varied. Many 
of the events were associated with a parent, a brother or sister, with 


an interest in a subject—polar exploration, history, collecting 
flowers, geology and so on. 


Clearly, the ability to recall a ha 


ppening of this kind marks off 
the student with an above average “ 


reading index" from the rest. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 

All the 64 students in the 
which possessed a library. 

In this connexion, as previously, a number of hypotheses were 
set up which appeared to be associated wi 
books. Briefly, they were concerned wi 
secondary school library, the time in 
library use, to the guidance and help givi 
and selection of books, to the freedom t 
to the extent to which boo 


sample attended a Secondary school 


ks were freel 
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None of the seven hypotheses set up proved to be associated at 
an acceptable level of significance with the students' reading and 
use of books. 


COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 


'This area was explored not so much to discover if college ex- 
perience was associated with reading and book-use as to discover if 
the students’ reading was all of a piece. It was in a sense а validation 
study. 

'The hypotheses set up were aimed to associate the "reading 
index" with the students’ reported behaviour in college towards 
books and reading. Students were asked to report whether they 
had read more, about the same or fewer books since coming to col- 
lege; to report on the time they had for reading in college; whether 
this was more, the same or less than before; to report whether they 
had read more or less widely; to report whether they read mostly 
for pleasure or to prepare for examinations and to write essays, and 
to report on any increase or decrease in their use of the public lib- 
rary during their vacations. 

As was expected, there was no association between the time 
available for reading in college and the “reading index". Nor was 
there an association between the amount of reading done and the 
“reading index" or the students’ use of public libraries during the 
vacation. 

Students with a below average index did not feel they had less 
time for reading, their amount of reading had not decreased, nor 
did they use the public library more than was their custom during 
the vacations. "Тһе same was true of students with an above average 
“reading index". 

There were, however, associations between reading widely and 
the purpose for which the reading was undertaken as Tables III 
and IV show. 


TABLE ПІ 
READING WIDELY 
Reading Index Percentages 
Reading Widely А B C Total A B 
More 18 10 10 38 до 417 50 
Same or Less 2 14 IO 26 10 583 59 
Total 20 24 20 64 100 100 100 


Х?=81 P>o-02 
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Since coming to college students with an above average "reading 
index" report that they read significantly more widely than before 


coming to college than students with an average or below average 
index. 


TABLE IV 
PURPOSE or READING AT COLLEGE 
Reading Index Percentages 

Purpose 4 BC Total а в е 
For Pleasure 14 8 8 30 70 333 40 
For Exams 
and Essays 6 16 із 34 зо 666 бо 

Total 20 24 20 64 100 тоо тоо 


Х%-5 P=o'05 
A higher proportion of the above average students than the 
average or below average students read while at college mainly, 
though of course not exclusively, for personal Satisfaction or, as it 
was put to them in the questionnaire, “because I enjoy reading". 


Discussion 


It would appear that the behaviour of students towards books 
and reading is all of a Piece, is part of the individual’s life style. On 


€ students on the stated criteria read 
more widely while at college than before comin 


Their experience at secondary school, and their experience of 
being read to, of seeing their parents read, of books in the home and 
of being influenced by their parents’ educational background do not 
appear to have affected them differently from those students who 
are average or below-average on the criteria, 

However, the above-average Students tend to come from a work- 
ing class rather than a middle class Social level. It could be argued 
that such students are socially mobile and see books and reading as 
а means to social advancement. In the face of their early awareness 
of books this is unlikely to be a sound argument. It is more probable 
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that an interplay of personality and social class is at work in these 
students. To be what they were in the social setting of their lives 
books and reading served a purpose and to be what they are books 
and reading continue to matter. If something like this is valid, and 
this slight piece of research by no means establishes this to be so 
although it is supportive, then students of average and below average 
reading habits may be different kinds of people from the students 
who are above average. 

Attempts to encourage the average and below average student to 
read more widely and to use books more extensively must be based 
on an understanding of them as people and not based on an attempt 
to turn them into the kind of people who by their very nature enjoy 
reading and use books extensively. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 


by G. H. BANTOCK 
Reader in Education, University of Leicester 
Part II 
(с) 
Iwish now to consider the conception of man implicit in the work 
of some of those who stress the social aspect of education; such a 
conception is bound to affect their view of the nature of the pupil 


and of the function of education. АП theories of education involve 
some such view; as Professor Stuart Hampshire puts it: 


If most classifications of things, other than the disinterested classifications 
of science, have their grounds mainly in human powers and interests, the 
distinguishing of these powers and interests, and the understanding of their 
relation to each other, have an absolute priority in understanding the whole 
range of our thought and the Structure of our vocabulary. For this reason it 


тап”, and to interpret the great philosophers of the past as each providing 
2 different account of th 


Р. 232.) 

Social theorists of education usually conceive of man as wholly 
a part of the physical and social world (an “animal”): nothing of him 
belongs to any transcendental sphere; and what he "becomes" is 
“determined” by the interaction between his individual nature and 
social forces. It is true that a main distinction between different 
social theorists lies in whether the end product is to be fitted into 
existing society or whether he is to become a denizen of a “new” 
society. But they agree with Durkheim in repudiating the notion 
that there is “one human nature, the forms and properties of which 
are determinable once and for all” (10), a belief which Durkheim 
considered had subsumed the work of educational theorists before 
sociology taught us differently. 


Hence the importance, in theories of this sort, of notions of 
adaptation: 


A қ д m" -—m 
If... education has a collective function above all, if its object ps 
adapt the child to the social milieu in which he is destined to live +++ 
implication in the context is that this is во). (Education and Sociology.) 
48 
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In their more extreme form, such views of adaptation seem to imply 
that the "original" personality can be dissolved into a set of social 
attributes without significant remainder, so that possible conflict 
between man and his social environment may be met through such 
adaptation. This may lead to the belief that social changes may be 
brought about which will meet man's needs more fully, or that har- 
monious adjustment between individual desire and social reality may 
prove possible. As Philip Rieff has pointed out: 


In liberal psychology from Bentham to Dewey, social organisation, not 
instinct, has become the source of and the limitation upon the perfectibility 
of human nature. (Freud: The Mind of the Moralist.) 


Hence the frequently expressed need to reform society, so that by 
continual readjustments it is hoped that it will one day be possible to 
live “іп uncomplicated adjustment to ап uncomplicated world" (11). 
In any formation of a “new” society, education, according to 
Mannheim (and Dewey) is to play a major role: 
...Iecent tendencies in education...no longer aim at forming an ideal 
person in general, but a persona which will probably be needed in the next 
stage of social development . . . through these efforts, the entire person is to 
be remoulded so that by pursuing these new types of personality it will be 
possible to transform the social structure in its psychological dimensions. 
(Man and Society, р. 203.) 


By these means, he considers, “man сап be transformed"—in this 
particular instance, man is to be made “Яс for a society whose main- 
springs are not competition and natural conflict". Then education 
becomes not only a matter of “communication of skill, knowledge 
and technique" but also one of “those principia media of character 
formation”. (p. 203) It is instructive to consider how this transfor- 
mation is to take place. It is, he considers, realistic to try to change a 
person within a 


dynamic environment, so that we can stimulate a change in his psychological 
reactions, conduct and ideas, with a continuous reference to the changing 
stimuli of the social background. Whenever a school is conceived of as an 
experimental community, this kind of planned transformation seems to be 
at work. (op. cit., pp. 204-205.) 


If, then, “education is rightly understood only if we consider it as 
one of the techniques of influencing human behaviour and as one 
means of social control”, it is necessary to formulate a “common 
strategy with the social agencies outside the school” (12). Mannheim 


died before the movement for comprehensive schooling in England 
ERD 
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had grown to апу great extent. Nevertheless, he would have approved 
of two features of such schooling akin to his interests—planning and 
the controlled environment through which it is thought changes in 
human behaviour can be brought about. . 
Underlying, then, both Mannheim’s and Durkheim’s views is the 
notion that man’s “original” nature is highly "plastic"—a notion 
which has received a good deal of support from fairly recent anthropo- 
logical discoveries, with the realisation that man is capable of adapt- 
ation to a wide variety of different culture patterns, dissolving his 
"essential" being into a set of local social characteristics. Such 


theorists hold a dynamic not a static view of man's nature; Mannheim, 
for instance, considers that 


+++ а Static psychology which conceives of "man in general" on the basis of 
what man is to-day is on the wrong track. (Man and Societ , р. 200.) 


Man's nature is thus Very much determined by the political society 


to which he happens to belong—the word "determined" is Mann- 
heim's own: 


"There is no variation of the human mind in itself, but reasonably enough 
only a variation determined by the Situation 


—though he admits that “there is, no doubt, a line beyond which 
innate hereditary traits an 


hold sway”—for man’s n 
infinitely so. When speaking of the role of psychology in helping to 
bring about the necessar ion for a planned 


society, Mannheim indicates that what he has in mind is a social 
psychology: 


in large measure to be replac 
This belief in the overwh 
development of the individua 
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policy; and, though it has not been pressed to such extremes in this 
country, most left-wing thinkers look to deleterious social conditions 
as the chief inhibiting agent in educational advancement. A belief 
in the equalising force of similar social conditions lies behind the 
“comprehensive” philosophy; and it has been shown that even the 
IQ, once thought to represent the native intelligence of the in- 
dividual uncontaminated by family or environmental factors, is, in 
fact, to some degree affected by socio-cultural influences. Current 
concern for “wastage” amongst working class pupils is also influ- 
enced by the belief that the inhibiting influences are environmental. 

These beliefs, of course, are used in the interests of recommended 
change. What is insufficiently realised is that whatever truth they 
contain may work as strongly in the direction of conservation. If the 
environment in which the early formative years are spent is likely to 
exercise a profound influence on the whole life history of the person 
concerned, the possibilities of readaptation in later life are made cor- 
respondingly more difficult. In any case, what can be changed most 
easily are the cognitive resources of the individual; what remains 
more impervious to alteration are the profounder emotional and un- 
conscious aspects of the personality. In an age of increased social 
mobility, the cultural consequences of a hierarchy recruited increas- 
ingly on the basis of an expertise which involves little more than 
cognitive training are likely to be profound (13). 


(9) 

Finally, social theorists of education usually advocate certain 
differences in educational methodology, though the suggestion we 
shall examine is also characteristic of the "progressive" approach in 
general. "Тһе fact that society seems to be changing so rapidly is 
thought to necessitate the development of flexibility of outlook in 
children rather than the acquiring of knowledge. As Dewey puts it: 
22 With the advent of democracy and modern industrial conditions, it is 
impossible to foretell definitely just what civilization will be twenty years 
from now. Hence it is impossible to prepare the child for any precise set of 
conditions. "Го prepare him for the future life means to give him command 


of himself; it means so to train him that he will have the full and ready use of 
all his capacities. 


Hence the current emphasis on skills and problem solving rather than 
on the presentation of logically ordered information. The Herbartian 
approach involved a teacher-centred mode of education, where it was 
assumed that the main job of the teacher was the orderly presentation 
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of subject-matter, so that the scholar could acquire knowledge which 
already existed. Implicit in such a method is a view of education 
Which conceives of it in terms of the handing on of an already 
existing culture, of the acquiring of ready-made material, though 
made palatable, psychologically, by the skilled presentation of the 
teacher. "Тһе educative process here involves а building up, a gradual 
accretion of knowledge in carefully defined steps. The newer, socially 
oriented approach differs in two ways. In the first place, it conceives 
of learning in heuristic terms, so that the pupil acquires the skills 
Which are inherent in the process of learning at least as much as the 
knowledge itself; to put it another way, he is learning how to learn 
as well as what to learn. But an essential part of this technique, which 
has characterised the whole approach to “‘active” learning, is the 
situational setting in which the learning is to take place: Dewey 
considers 


—the only true education comes through the stimulation of the child’s 
powers by the demands of the social situation in which he finds himself. 


—the child should be stimulated and controlled in his work through the life 
of the community. 


This approach is characteristic of Mannheim also: 
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social control.... 'To achieve this internal control through identity of 
interest and understanding is the business of education. (Dewey.) 

In other words, the teacher is to exercise control indirectly through 
the sorts of social situations which he allows the child to explore, not 
through imposed lesson-material. This, of course, leads easily to the 
replacement of the teacher's disciplinary authority by group con- 
sensus, to which we have already referred. Furthermore, there is 

implicit in such views of the educational importance of situations a 

tendency to envisage the school as encompassing more aspects of the 

child’s personality than is involved in the normal learning processes— 

Mannheim speaks of the “moulding of character and integration of 

personality", phrases which conjure up notions related to the concept 

of the "whole" child. 

There are several points to be made here. It is by no means 
always clear in expositions of this type whether the situations involved 
are always to be social or whether they may also sometimes be 
“physical” as well—as in scientific learning, for instance. Further- 
more, the sorts of social situations involved may be of two kinds: 
social situations in which the learner is a participant—as in a group 
project—or situations of which he is simply an observer. Where the 
child is to learn as a participant, there are dangers that what may be 
induced is a conformism to accepted mores; a danger which Dewey- 
ism, for instance, has not always avoided (14). Also, as it is arguable 
that a school is an institution which exists primarily for the acquiring 
of certain arts of learning—being the only institution in our society 
in which such learning can take place—an important criterion by 
which the usefulness of the situational approach can be judged is 
effectiveness. In so far as the situational approach is relevant to the 
sort of learning which takes place, encourages inquiry within that 
learning situation, so that it stimulates not only learning but the 
ability to learn, it should be encouraged; but in so far as the learning 
is not furthered by the social situational approach—in the study of 
certain sorts of literature, for instance—there is no reason to con- 
sider that this approach should be encouraged simply for its by- 
product of promoting social co-operation or some other social 
desideratum. Otherwise the curriculum may become distorted 
because those subjects open to the situational approach may get 
undue stress. This again, then, is a matter for specific judgments to 
be made in specific contexts; but they should always be made with 
full realisation that the decisions we come to will very likely vary 
with the relative stress we place on different ends: whether, for 
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instance, we rate a certain level of social efficiency above individual 
learning acquisitions. 


only examine the situ 
claims and demands. 
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ROLES AND ANALOGIES IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


by ANDREW M. WILKINSON 
Lecturer in Education, University of Birmingham 


pressed, whilst standing apart from it. In other circumstances, 

a work of art for instance, it may take over and become the 
thing itself, the “objective correlative” which is all that we have. 
Frequently it is right and proper that this should happen; sometimes 
however imagery which ought to have only the first function assumes 
the second, with some unhappy results. If one considers analogies 
which have been offered for teaching one may observe both the 
illustrative function, and this function getting out of hand. 

“Teaching”, writes Gilbert Hignet in the Art of Teaching, “is 
not like inducing a chemical reaction; it is more like painting a picture 
or making a piece of music, or on a lower level like planting a garden 
or writing a friendly letter.” Неге are comparisons intended to bring 
out the creative, personal role of a teacher, and not intended to be 
pressed very far. But in the past the image of the garden was so 
influential as to blind men to its limitations. Educational writers 
deriving their inspiration ultimately from Rousseau were for a long 
time fascinated by the idea of children as “growing plants” and 
“organic wholes”, and constructed their theories accordingly. It 
was not until quite late that it was pointed out (1) that plants do not 
learn, that they do not, except in Blyton-type romances, communi- 
cate; that they lack in other words two not unimportant human 
characteristics, which consequently received inadequate attention in 
much “progressive” education. 

As applied to teachers analogies usually take the form of com- 
parison with people in other occupations; and thus in one circum- 
stance the teacher may be seen as playing one role, in another 
circumstance a different role. "Тһе fact that he may be unaware of 
this is not insignificant; “role-playing”, largely unconscious, is being 
seen by many social psychologists to-day as one of the important 
influences on behaviour. But it is a matter of observation anyway 
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i qe in certain circumstances, may clarify the thing ex- 
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that arts students cannot add up, scientists cannot write, or read 
imaginative literature, women cannot mend fuses, in some measure 
at least because their roles forbid it. Roles are at once strengthening 
and disabling; strengthening because they give purpose and secur: vi ; 
disabling because they exclude other purposes, create inflexibility 
and complacency, 


The following analogies are concerned particularly with English 
teaching. 


The Teacher as Grendel's Mother 


The conception of the teacher as guardian of the word-hoar d, a 
rature is the great treasure, it is a “heritage , 
of people", it is the famous stone which 
changeth all to golden lads and girls. Тһе strengths of such an idea 
are obvious. Its weaknesses are Several. There is an unwillingness 
to temper the treasure to the unfleeced 
dominance of “established classics” 


word was made flesh’: let th 
Writer (2), hitting out at 
displaying a fine indifference to two 


and “drill” (there j 
analogy has its dangers. In so Е 


mind is not so “exercised” that it 
becomes better able to tackle ca 
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day, yet it lurks as an assumption in much English Language work, 
which, lacking intrinsic interest will yet “ао the pupil good". 

Literary criticism is often spoken of as the "'essential discipline". 
“Tt trains, in a way no other discipline can, intelligence and sensi- 
bility together, cultivating a sensitivity of precision of response and 
a delicate integrity of intelligence—intelligence that integrates as 
well as analyses and must have pertinacity and staying power as well 
as delicacy" (3). 

By way of clarification one may ask several questions. 

Cultivating sensitivity and precision of response to what? To 
literature, certainly. То art?—to music?—to food and wine?—to 
people?—to animals? Are not these relationships better understood 
in terms of interest and motivation than in terms of discipline? 
Having pertinacity and staying power? To literature, certainly—but 
how far to, say, mathematics? (judging by the performance in this 
field of many people with a literary education, not very far). It 
trains... intelligence and sensitivity together? In approaching 
literature, certainly. In life?—do the head and heart of an English 
mistress act together in personal relationships better than those of a 
physics master? The writer of the passage quoted is of course well 
aware that literary discipline cannot be indefinitely generalised and 
speaks of it as applying to “associated work in other fields" (italics 
supplied). But roles are not built up wholly rationally. One is con- 
cerned to suggest that the use of the word “discipline” in contexts 
such as these to mean basically a body of study has given the old 
concept from a discredited faculty psychology a renewed life, and 
the role of English teacher as sergeant major or “disciplinarian” is 
thus confirmed by an illogical and unconscious process. 


The Teacher as Sigmund Freud 


Psycho-analysis has had a good deal of influence, particularly in 
the teaching of composition. That hitherto-harmless-looking exer- 
cise book has become a document of the soul expressing its deeper 
darker legends under such allegorical titles as Spring, А Visit to the 
Seaside, and My Life by a Three-penny Bit. 

Analogies from morbid psychology applied to normal situations 
have obvious dangers. But it is too easy to reject them. Where they 
have proved useful is in drawing attention to the unconscious pro- 
cesses going on in any writing where the writer is really involved, 
and the importance of this for his development—a means of releasing 
conflicts and tensions, objectifying and coming to terms with 
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anxieties and hopes under conditions of safety, Р of Wi wet 
experience. The studies of Marjorie Hourd are particularly e : 
here (4). Further, the analogy suggests that the treatment of sped 
toms (e.g. by using Remedial Exercises in English, Book I, Y нез 
pression) is not likely to affect some of the basic caused: at ена 
English; and thus emphasis comes to be placed on the «репе teh 
of the pupils themselves, and only secondarily upon skills of е? : 
which are seen as emerging from, and as ways of coping with, thes 

xperiences. | 

4 The free associations of the psycho-analytic couch have their 
parallel in, for instance, Free Writing (connoted as in Dora ыты 
book) (s). In this ап evocative object, sound, sensation, is offere : 
the pupils without comment, the aim being to stir associations so | 
to launch them опа piece of imaginative writing without forma 

restraints, a device which has been found very useful with children 
inhibited by other methods of composition, and which often strikes 
out ideas and images of great beauty, especially when the stock 
responses to the stimulus have been worked through. That Free 
Writing only releases and does not enlarge experience, that it does 
Not require this experience to be organised, that it could not therefore 


be the only method—these things will be admitted without being 
considered as detracting from its value. 


This role, as others, fails when 
when the exercise book becomes a са: 
that one of the ends of speaking an 


it is taken over too completely; 
ве book; and when it is forgotten 
d writing is communication. 


other role-players; and from this 


mon to them as members 
drama technique in many 
ions (known as S.L.S.—standard life 
inter-cultural one, perhaps involving 
T money between husband and a 


smoking or pocket money; and so on, Students play parts different 
from those they would have in real life. 
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This “putting of oneself in the other man’s shoes” is nowadays 
one important element in an education drama movement which may 
be conveniently described by its American title of “creative drama- 
tics”. Its starting point is play. It takes various forms, both in this 
country and America; but common to all is spontaneous creation on 
the part of the pupils individually and as a group, whether what is 
being created is a movement, or a dance to music, a mime, a play 
to a given story, à play evolved by discussion in groups, a standard 
life situation. In the literature of the subject the role of teacher as 
therapist is well to the fore with references to its “curative value" (7), 
rather like Aristotle's “purging” of pity and fear; but claims for it as 
an “art in itself” are offered no less insistently. The “art” is for the 
participants themselves for an audience is frowned upon; it is seen 
as not being opposed to the “scripted play” but complementary to 
it for clearly whatever insights are gained in spontaneous group 
creation they are not those of Sophocles or Shakespeare. 


The Teacher as Actor-manager 

The most obvious assumption of this role comes with the school 
play. Less obviously it is coming into the classroom with a certain 
reaction against the treatment of plays as "texts". Probably the day 
has gone by when children were regarded as RADA students and 
told to stand half-front to a non-existent audience; but certain ana- 
logies from the theatre prove useful in the main school classroom: 
that pace is important, and that a lesson which explains every word 
loses interest and loses the play; that producers seldom use every 
word of Shakespeare, and that Shakespeare's producers certainly 
didn't; that, in any case, actors “throw away" many lines in the 
interests of the truth of the whole; that plays were written to be 
acted, and are best understood in these terms (8). 


The Teacher as Printer's Reader 


This part requires that the teacher of English should regard each 
piece of work that he marks as needing “proof correction" so that 
every single mistake is indicated by an appropriate symbol. This 
role is traceable back to the days when the first English teachers in 
grammar schools were classics specialists used to the correction of 
unseens; and is confirmed by the high degree of conscientiousness 
of the teaching profession as a whole. It is thought of as the only 
really satisfactory way of bringing about an improvement in children’s 
work (“they won't bother if you don't"). But it is open to serious 
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criticism on two counts: first, that it is highly destructive of the 
teacher's creative talents; and second, that it is not half so efficient 
as is commonly supposed. The children who receive back a com- 
position in which outraged GRowls, SPits and hiSSes in profusion 
come at them from the margins, are at once bewildered and dis- 
couraged. It is unlikely that they will correct it all with under- 
standing (even with yet another period to correct the corrections). 
Various more rational schemes have been suggested which take into 
account both the needs of the child and of the teacher, and ease the 
burden for both; they usuall make a greater use of impression 
marking which research has shown to have a higher degree of reli- 
ability (9). So far such schemes have made little progress; the 
printer's reader continues his work into the small hours. 


The Teacher as “Teacher” 


This might seem the obvious role, the ideal self-image. Yet in 
one common connotation it represents the routine figure who has 


teach them anything nowadays 
G.C.E. results in th 
chair in the staff-room, 


still good for a sneer, being thought of as the 
about (though Cook's definition of play r 
n? : со 

modern theories about learning), ni. s нан 

Cook’s terminology has been rej 
Children are encouraged to think о 
tists, reporters, research work, 
“essay” becomes an article, a 


f themselves as novelists, drama- 
ers, leader Writers, interviewers; the 
report, a survey, In these analogies 
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the writing for a known audience is implicit, the play is acted, the 
novel circulated. Such work has been very fruitful; but one notices 
anxiety in, for instance, critics of the proposed Use of English Papers, 
that such papers might test “journalistic techniques” rather than 
thought, feeling, content; and clearly approaches such as those 
mentioned might overemphasise techniques and triviality. On the 
other hand the common Honours School professional approach to 
the student as Literary Critic is so incredibly limited that its feed 
back into the schools may be much more damaging than any of these 
other adult roles. 

In English grammar “disciplinary” images have long prevailed. 
P. Gurrey considers that the subject as normally taught is indefen- 
sible, but that there are possibilities for linguistics (10). In furthering 
this he uses a fresh analogy without deterrent associations—that of 
field study, into language as used, with meaning as the criterion. It 
will be interesting to see how far this takes the subject; for it will be 
sufficiently clear by now that the imagery of English teaching can 


have a truly poetic potency! 


Conclusion 

Roles may be imposed by the school. H. A. Thelen (11) presents 
some very interesting models—that of socratic discussion, that of 
the army, that of the football-team coach (any kind of persuasion to 
get results), and so on. Roles may be imposed by the subject in the 
manner described above. They can be very valuable, enabling one 
to see one’s work imaginatively. But even the best of them have 
limitations; we have all met the English teacher as Actor (usually a 
Welshman) whose pupils spell and punctuate like a Bad Quarto. 
And the worst roles are pernicious. One should reject these and 
pass from one to another among the rest as they suit one’s purpose. 
From this point of view the role of the English teacher is to have 


no role at all. 
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POETRY PREFERENCES IN THE 
FOURTH YEAR OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
by SHIRLEY M. PAYNE 
City of Sheffield Training College 


and analysis presents a challenge to those whose interests lie 
with the emotionally toned subjects (even if they are only 
roused to prove that nothing can be proved objectively in the Arts). 
Bearing in mind the observations of psychologists concerning the 
development of interest in aesthetic subjects during adolescence, and 
the often contradictory views of teachers, it was thought that it would 
prove interesting to attempt to measure, as objectively as possible, 
the attitudes and preferences of these young people concerning 
poetry. 
Previous work in this field is not prolific, the most notable names 
being those of Eysenck, Burt, Britton and Sussams. All the published 
research points to a hard core of logical reason behind the somewhat 
ephemeral and emotionally toned reactions to poetry. Thus urged 
on, this experiment was designed with certain clear cut aims in mind, 
and certain vague ones in the background. It was hoped to answer or 
to confirm other people’s answers to the following questions: 


1. Can one measure the appreciation of poetry? . 
2. Does the measuring give any indication of the type of poem which 
could be taught most successfully in school? . 
3. Is the appreciation of poetry related to the intelligence or to the 
sex of the child? 
4- Is it related to the appreciation of 
5. How far is the child making a pre 
of poems in general? 
- Is the appreciation of poetry re 
s Are teachers able to estimate the response 
ticular poem? 
- Is the judgment of the teacher affected by his/her own 
response? 


"Ге present ever-increasing search for objective measurement 


a poem by the teacher? 
determined or biased judgment 


lated to the school setting? 
of their class to a pat- 


о ouo 


personal 
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Six secondary schools were selected, or rather selected themselves, 
to take part in this investigation. "They were chosen because the head 
teachers and the members of staff concerned were willing to co- 
operate. The main difficulty in finding schools appeared to spring 
from the fact that many teachers are reluctant to teach poetry to 
fourth year boys and girls. One might argue therefore that this sample 
Was contaminated from the beginning, but that is a risk which had to 
betaken. Allthe schools Were co-educational, and all the classes were 
mixed. This was a deliberately chosen condition for this experiment, 
since the investigator believed that the difference in response which 
might be due to Sex, would be aggravated in a single sex school. of 
the six schools, four were secondary modern schools, three of which 
had a G.C.E. or an R.S.A. stream, or both. The other two were 
grammar schools. The classes Were representative of various streams 
within their schools, so that the intelligence range was a wide one- 
No backward or remedial classes were used on this occasion for 
obvious reasons. The schools varied in size, the smallest accom- 


s ing is concerned there was a very wide 
divergence. 


-used poems were selected. A pre- 
Was drawn up. Some three or four 
ich ones they were accustomed t9 
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using with their forms, and these poems were discarded. The number 
of poems finally used was kept low to avoid confusion and boredom. 
The experimenter attempted to select the poems in three categories 
of difficulty, the first containing poems with a direct appeal to the 
sense of rhythm or imagination and having an casily grasped theme 
or story; the second containing slightly more complicated poems in 

both form and content, and appealing to the emotions in some 

elementary way; the third category of poems was chosen for its more 

diffcult content of both theme and vocabulary, and because the 

poems required thought and emotional sympathy from the hearer to 

grasp the poet's meaning. "These categories were by no means rigid, 

nor was there any objective attempt to select poems to fit them. In 

the light of some of the results of this experiment, this might in fact, 

prove a worthwhile avenue of investigation. 

The nine selected poems were: 


“The Pool in the Rock” W. De La Mare. 
“А Boy's Hymn” L. Scott. 

“Port of Holy Peter" J. Masefield. 
“To Everything there is a season” Ecclesiastes. 
“The Squirrel” I. Serrailier. 


“Double, Double, Toil and Trouble" W. Shakespeare. 
G. M. Hopkins. 


from Punch. 
R. Graves. 


“Inversnaid” 
“Child at a Drinking Fountain” 


“Welsh Incident” 


PEW сало Po 


The poems were put into random order and for the sake of 


objectivity were tape-recorded. Here again there was some indecision 
on the part of the experimenter, the crucial point being whether to 
Sacrifice the personal communication of the poem for the sake of 
objectivity. However, since there were already а number of factors 
which might be considered contaminating, it was decided that object- 
ivity must be the criterion. The problem which then became upper- 
Most was, should the poems be presented by the same voice or not: 
For aesthetic reasons, in order to be properly fair to the poems, it 


Was decided that mixed voices were necessary. Finally, three readers 
ыы» used, a man and woman taking eight of the poems — 
em, and a Welshman reading the poem requiring 4 Welsh accent. 
ustomed to reading 


f the three readers, only the Welshman was acc 
idered as a factor deter- 


al 2 А 
oud, being a teacher, and this may be consi: ә 
d; it was realised that 


иш the popularity of the poem which he геа 
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r- 
his very accent would tend to single out this poem, whether favou: 
bly or not remained to be seen. кен at 
< "Each class heard the three groups of poems in differing n 
varying intervals. The children had copies of the poems, Lens which 
were asked to keep to refer to until the end of the a рар y 
spread over two or three, sometimes even four sessions. De nding of 
the name of the poet was never mentioned, either in the reco csi 
on the copy of the poem. After hearing a group of three qe scale, 
children were required to rate each poem on a five Га meta 
according to their own liking. After hearing and rating all thc p The 
the classes ranked the nine poems in order of preference ns 
teachers responsible for the English lessons took part in the epu 
and ranking of poems. They estimated the general response cud 
class to each poem and also put in their own personal TE was 
Finally, the children completed an attitude to poetry test pain Was 
an adaptation of the Remmers Subject Attitude test. This d sci 
deliberately left until all the other sheets had been complete 
handed in. | d the 
The final data Which were available for study include 
following: 
I. The children's ratings of the nine poems on a five point scale. = 
2. The child е poems in order of preferen 


ты е ео 
3- The teachers’ рег he poems, plus their estimat 


There were Some extra data whic 
this paper, which includ 
pleted Concerning the g 
English lesson and to Poetry. This 
designed to Probe the attitude o 
attitude of the Class. Тһе childr. 
cerning three wishes which they 
character with whom they could 

Treatment of the results by г, 
and inspection of group profile 
clusions: A 

Firstly, there was a clear order of Preference among the n!?' 
poems, in the sample as a Whole, : 


" of 
h do not come within the a iet 
ed a questionnaire which the teachers С 


questibnnaire was as ae 
f the teacher to the class, as n- 
еп also did some essay work СО a 
Tight be granted, and choosing 

change places for a time. iancé 
ank correlation, analysis of varia X 
graphs suggested the following СО 


Ж 3 the | 
eneral responsiveness of their classes to 


| 
| 


У 
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QE of the orders of preference obtained from the child- 
children ings and their ratings of the poems, showed that the 
ance were very consistent. This indicates the seriousness with 

ich the children treated the experiment, and the conscientious 
attempt at recording their true feelings. 

Secondly, there was a sex factor influencing poem preferences. 
Poem 3, “Port of Holy Peter”, was overwhelmingly popular, with 
both boys and girls. The poem, a simple story full of colour and 
action, held a universal appeal. In the same way, poem 9, “Welsh 
Incident” was surprisingly popular, especially with the boys, al- 
though it was rated second by the girls and obtained an overall 
position of second. This is a difficult poem to grasp at first, the 
humour being subtle rather than obvious. Yet, despite the seriousness 
with which adolescents treat most things, and the difficulty of the 
poem, it was so popular. Here, it is obvious that the reader must have 
caught the attention of the children with his intelligent and sensitive 
reading of the poem, and with his Welsh accent, of course! 

Poem 8, “Child at a Drinking Fountain", was highly popular with 
the girls, not so with the boys. This poem, read by a woman, has as 
its central figure, a girl, and is a highly descriptive poem, full of simile 
and metaphor. It appeals perhaps to the greater maturity of the 
adolescent girl, and probably to the socially conditioned “maternal 
attitude”, although in school 6 the boys favoured this poem and the 
possible reasons for this will be mentioned later. In school 2, where 
this poem was not popular, it is interesting to note that the correlation 
between the preferences of the sexes was high, while at the same time, 
the teacher concerned gave the best estimate of the response of his 
class as a whole, and as sex groups. 

Similarly, poem 5, “Тһе Squirrel” 
not by the girls. This poem was read by am 
in his work, that animal poems were favoured by b 
while girls he thought, favoured nature poems. 


might put “Child at a Drinking Fountain" into the category 0 


poetry. 


‚ was favoured by the boys, but 
an. Sussams concluded 
oys, not by girls, 
At a pinch, one 
f nature 


placed by both boys 
ols. The poem 15 a 
d form. The most 
th the blind 
nd stanza of 


Poem 2, “А Boy's Hymn", was favourably 
and girls, despite the variations ep os scho 
simple one, with an easily grasped theme, an - 
intriguing result was the unpopularity of this m 
boys—the reason perhaps being all too obvious, 

this poem is as follows: 
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God has filled with wonders the earth on which we dwell; 
Man has learnt their powers and usefulness to tell: 
Man has made his telephones, cars and aeroplanes— 


But who made man? Why God made man, and God gave man 
his brains. 


Тһе boys of school 6, despite their anti-God, anti-Establishment 
attitudes, placed the poem at fifth! : 

Poem ^ “Tnverenaid” was universally placed ninth, — e 
school 6 (a very interesting school, this!). This poem's unpopula d 
has obvious reasons—the difficult form of Hopkins with his a ona 
rhythm, the nature theme, lacking in colour or life—whether it 
human or animal. For much the same reasons one imagines, poem 4, 
the reading from Ecclesiastes was disliked. -— 

The peculiar reactions of school 6 could be put down to any Ж» 
of a number of purely subjective factors, but it is interesting to no А 
that (а) they were the only group with a woman teacher, (6) the рар 
of this class placed the “difficult” poems in the first three aap 
(c) they were a good grammar school G.C.E. stream, (d) they ha 
recently been studying figures of speech, and in addition E ei 
them attended lunch hour readings. (The recent readings of “Оп A 
Milk Wood” had been very popular, particularly as there were a 
Welsh people on the staff.) Lastly, this school had the tests very ДЕ 
to their end of term, and at the start of the new term they were return 
ing to different premises, . А 

АП the classes, except for school 1, knew the reading fro? 


Macbeth, and all, except for school 1, and the boys of school 6, placed 
the poem favourably. А. 


had enjoyed the play, 
Scene, with sound effe 
used for the experime into the shade! "There will be further refer- 
ence to this “predetermi Ponse later in this paper. 

Finally, poem I, “The Pool i 
feelings either way. Perhaps this 
even possibly, of the poet's inten 

Тһе results Obtained from th 
Collectively they favoured the ге 
from Macbeth and "Welsh Inc 
what either familiari: 
notes that the first two 
The popularity of * probably lies in the humour 27 
the rendering, that this poem was specifically 
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attributed to Dylan Thomas in two cases, and one wonders how 
many more thought it was by him. The Hopkins poem, apart from 
appealing to the more mature adults, again is easily identified, and 
most likely, well-known. { 

А Poem number 1, “Тһе Pool іп the Rock,” was most probably 
disliked because of its lack of “depth”. Similarly perhaps because of 
their very simplicity, “Port of Holy Peier" so popular with the 
children, and “А Boy's Hymn” were not favoured by the teachers. 
“А Boy's Hymn" with its a, a, b, b, rhyme scheme lays itself open to 
the suggestion of insincerity. 

Finally, the poems so favoured by the sex groups, “The Squirrel” 
and “Child at a Drinking Fountain”, were most probably the least 
well-known of the poems; and it may be that the teachers’ placing of 
these poems in the middle—at about fifth and sixth, is a matter more 
of discretion than of taste. 

The results, taking the staff and children as a whole, suggest that 
al or maturity factor at work, and perhaps 
little evidence of the “interference” 
of intelligence. ‘Teachers appeared to estimate the responses of their 
own classes very well, and since there was little correlation between 
their estimates, one is led to believe that they were looking for some- 
thing peculiar Their own preferences do not 


appear to affect their estimate of the children’s responses, for example, 
in school 2, where the 


teacher’s estimate of the class order of prefer- 
ence and the actual class response, 


had a correlation of 0:834, the 
teacher’s personal order of preference and that of the children, had a 
correlation of only 0'267. (This is contrary to the suggestion of John 
Doe, who concluded that teachers were much influenced by their 
own feelings about a child, and could not rate him objectively, or 


from the point of view of other children.) One wonders whether, if 
teachers were not so accurate about children’s preferences as opposed 
ch worthwhile teachers as these 


to their own, they would be su 
obviously were, and perhaps, the class responses would not be so 
favourable. 

It is noteworthy that the school wit 
school 6, was the one where the teacher concerned—the only woman 
—failed completely to estimate the response of her class. Another 
Interesting fact is that only one teacher, in school 5, was able to pre- 
dict the response of the girls better than of the boys. 

Finally, it is worth noting here that the scores on the attitude tests 
were evenly spread out. Of a possible range 0 


there is some development 
even a social one. "Гһеге seems 


to their own class. 


h the unusual responses, 


f scores from 1:1 to 6:9 
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the actual range was from 2-1 t 


о 5:7. If one takes an arbitrary mid- 
point at 4-0, then, 52%, 


of the children (47%, of the boys and 59% i 
the girls) came above, with a favourable attitude to poetry, е 5 
of the children (53% of the boys and 41% of the girls), came below, 
with a less favourable attitude. 
There are a number of lines which su. 
es for 


further investigation. As su аль 
between personality and poetry preference would be worth fu 
investigation. In 


ggest themselves as possible 


erestin 
response to a poem, of the Sex of the reader and of the English teacher 

owever, perhaps the most informative piece of research would Бен 
longitudinal Survey of the development of attitude to poetry in schoo! 


of contasting types, 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Epmunp J. Kine, World Perspectives in Education (Methuen, 30S., 380 
pages). 

IN an earlier volume (Other Schools and Ours) Dr King set himself the 
clearly defined task of offering his reader six "intimate case-studies of 
cultural systems actually at work” and claimed quite rightly that he had 
written a basic text-book and source book for students beginning to work 
in the field of comparative education. It is urged that this present volume 
be read in conjunction with the earlier one, for it is “both a book on 

Comparative Education, with emphasis on the ‘problem approach’, and it 

is a Principles of Education book, picking out the perennial concerns of 
educators so as to illustrate them with international examples and analyse 

them by experiments in the world’s laboratory”. I must confess that I 

distrust such writing—all sound and fury signifying nothing—and that I 

approached this book with considerable misgivings. To а certain extent I 

feel some of these misgivings fully justified. "Yet on the other hand I have 

to acknowledge that Edmund King has the courage, the stamina and the 

p o undertake a gigantic task that many of us working in the 

same field would jib at. Could I have made a better job of it? No, probably 

much worse. Would I ever have attempted it? Emphatically no, for I hope 

I know my limitations by now. 

This is not to suggest that Dr King does not know his! He has an alert, 
quick and penetrating mind and he is an exuberant thinker. He is also a 
glutton for work. Ironically his many virtues militate against him when he 
kle a book of this scope and range. His exuberance so often 


comes to tac! 

gives the impression of loose thinking. He cannot forgo the savant's aside 
and parenthetical statement which often hold up the flow of the argument 
to the point of irritation. "There is some loose thinking conditioned by the 
deliberately diffuse approach he adopts. The writing is uneven because 
he writes too quickly and with too facile a pen. He is led to make several 
sweeping and unfair assertions, notably on Catholicism, and on the Public 


Schools in England. And he just cannot equate Comparative Education 
can? The result is a kind of hotch- 


with Principles of Education. Who г n 
potch (an extremely valuable one), a comparative compendium or edu- 
cationist’s vade mecum. Dr King has sorted out for us à mass of  miscel- 
laneous information, almost to the point of indigestion, and the diet is 50 
rich and varied that in the end we are more than replete. He would have 
done far better, in my view, to have severely disciplined himself to choose 
but a few major problems and to treat these in detail. 


т 
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The planning of the book is excellent. After placing education in its 
Proper social context and asking who is educated, what is the price of 
Progress, and what are the culture conflicts set up, Dr King goes on in his 
third (and easily most important) Section to trace the effect on the schools 


Section Four, dealing with ide- 
; € philosophical and psychological 
aspects is weak because it is thin and derivative—as indeed it must be. 
Section Five, “Teachers in a World of Change", has a new authoritative 
note, and the whole is rounded off with a pleasing essay on the evolution 
of the ideal of “The Gentleman" reprinted from the Year Book of Edu- 
cation for 1961. The bibliography is fully representative and up-to-date, 
and the index adequate. 
Р VERNON MALLINSON 


Міснаві. Bassey, School Science for Tomorrow 
108.). 

С. W. Woon, General Science (Pergamon Press, 12s, 6d.). 

С. W. Marr and В. C. LAYTON, Ge 
Press, 12s. 6d.). 


К. Ausrwick, Equations and Graphs (Pergamon Press, 17s. 6d.) 


5 Citizens (Pergamon Press, 


neral Engineering Science (Pergamon 


h the effect on Science teaching of 
heir effect on boys and girls who are 
His purpose is to focus attention on 


onstrate that the many pupils who do 
at is of lasting value" 


aching lamentably fails to meet the 


oks are out of date in content 
n the great classical Period of science in the 
nineteenth century and they echo the Voice of the pure scientist who often 
| 1 с his laboratory, Some of our teaching too 
is of poor quality using crude apparatus and even then not adequately 


ý 
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teachers, T} 
i . The result i i 
discussed; the is that many ideas are put forward and superficially 
Мыла we is bright but brittle and we do not get very far. 
larly those who mien m be recommended to science teachers (particu- 
ave wi sibility i 
is елік ӨР гс e responsibility) and to all who are interested in 
Бекетай сы. оо ее that surely means most of us. 
ener 7 i с isi i: 
enans ци ; E isa book of revision notes devised to cover 
fully ae S i es of General Science 1. Clearly Dr Bassey would not 
kind c usd mapa though like the present reviewer he might 
enten. Е \ present syllabuses and boys and girls to submit to 
har Las is nothing intrinsically wrong 1n learning thoroughly the facts 
No дее e been presented by sound methods in laboratory and classroom. 
bine d alas! is so good that retention over a considerable period of 
is abs T i i 
өз м solute and though too much factual matter can easily be included 
a chool course, it is generally true that the pupil who has the firmest 
E р of the basic facts usually has also the flair for problem solving and 
es nighest capacity for using his imagination. This means that there is a 
р "ne though a limited one, for a book of revision notes. The present 
volume of about one hundred and eighty pages is clear in type and ex- 
position and generally accurate in treatment. It is also conventional and in 
the physics section, for example, among the seventy-eight diagrams there 
is only one which the reviewer did not meet (in slightly different form) 
when, over forty years ago, he studied physics in school. 
General Engineering Science (Vol. one) is a straightforward introduction 
to selected parts of mechanics, properties of matter, heat and electricity. 
X d t DN шас are worked examples in the text and exer- 
ises at the en г Secti e i " 
of every Section but one. The standard is that required 


for the first year (G.1) of the General Engineering Course 

Messrs Marr and Layton have written a book which is both up to date 
and workmanlike. Few words are wasted and there are not cone inaoe 
curacies. Perhaps it might be pointed out that Count [sic] Volta used brine 
and not sulphuric acid as the electrolyte in his voltaic pile. It is one of the 


astonishing features of many elementary science books that the historical 
Yet writers need only keep at 


information is so frequently inaccurate. 
e's A Source Book in Physics. ТЕ 


their elbow for reference a work like Magi 
accuracy is important in measurement surely it is in history. This com- 
on Mr Marr and Mr Layton for 


o reflect appreciably 
on to history; they have no time scale, 


to assist engineers-to-be. This kind of 
have carried out their 
ho has grasped 
hich to build. 


ment is not meant t 
their treatment makes no concessi 
their facts and principles are there 
approach is fair and once it is accepted the authors 
task systematically and thoroughly. The young student w. 


the material presented will have a reliable foundation on W 
The book has a detailed table of contents but no index. 
tions and Graphs covers the solving of simple 


_ Mr Austwick’s book Equa i i 
Simultaneous and quadratic equations, the manipulation of simple wo 
and the drawing of graphs of linear and quadratic functions. As the book 
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eatment 
ins over two hundred pages it will be understood — e e» 
i duci d. Nor does the book deal with applications, T and 
б кит а te volumes. Such а full treatment needs justi ^ ме рт 
н meet his book as being useful for individual ani by 
көкек when preparing their lessons. Не takes the к step pointing 
the hand and conducts him through the operations s P wipe i dine of 
out the reasons for each one. The book reads like ч р ле. with an 
lessons in which the teacher's exposition is clear an ihe fenem, This 
Occasional question inserted but no come-back ge енінде pibe 
treatment is very suited to the plodding individual s 3 farms to dicun? 
while too—but brighter types will want to push on muc dium ог уер 
much for themselves and only verbalise it when in di 
they want to explain to others. 


i ks is good; the 
Тһе standards of printing and layout in all of these books is g 
diagrams are clear and the limp covers attractive to look at. 


W. J. SPARROW 


Н. Млррох, How to Study (Pan Books, 1963, 35. 6d.). m 
Dr Harry Mappox has Produced a volume which er vill, une 
student, good or weak, would do well to own and use. n: өске 
doubtedly, find its Breatest market at the upper senior secon ee dents 
and under-graduate levels, it offers much of value also for gradua S бөр 
and for those engaged in unsupervised correspondence courses 0 

classes, 


- Dr Maddox а! 
authors on this Subject have fallen, 


ts. 
of failing to practise his own ргесер 
As he says in his chapter on “Lea 


H he 
And that is the principle of teaching that P 
follows throughout Ther 


В е his 
ot only what to do to improv! 


leading and even harmful. It isat 
scholar that he remains uncompro, 


A- 
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ativ ў 
кке Ва P з claim is that there are "certain general 
Work out you you should know about, and which should enable you to 
ively viet а » own personal methods and schemes of study more effect- 
and the ета less trial and error". These principles are clearly elucidated 
ciples da aim fully substantiated. In order to collate these general prin- 
js i ele approach is, necessarily, primarily an eclectic one. Each chapter 
En lish ect, a compendium of sound and reliable practices garnered from 
<< ish, Australian and American sources which are interwoven with 
servations from the author’s own experience. Where the practices are 
non-British in origin their degree of applicability to English students' 
conditions is clearly indicated. 


Тһе coverage of topics is more extensive than usual. There are four- 


teen chapters which fall naturally into two parts. Тһе first eight chapters 
relate to the general strategy behind good study techniques: the need to 
learn methods of study, plans and timetables, motives and habits, learning 
and remembering, reading, notes and lectures, examinations, thinking. 
Тһе last six chapters аге of a more specialised nature designed to assist 
students in more specific aspects of studying: group discussion and group 

work, writing English, simple mathematics, the physical environment, 


health and study, mental health. А : pe 
While a sequential reading of the book is desirable initially, each 
chapter stands alone as an entity and can be read meaningfully as a separate 

t a quick revision or who, 


unit. For those students who wish to carry ou 
despite the author's injunctions to the contrary, want their advice in potted 


form a summary at the end of each chapter provides the means. For those 
who want to explore a particular topic a little further, most chapters have a 
few, well-selected references for further reading. 

An interesting innovation, not previously met by the reviewer in how- 
to-study texts, is the chapter on group work. Here a thoughtful case is 
made out for the use of informal student-groups in improving à number of 


aspects of their study programme, particularly those relating to problem- 
solving. Practical suggestions for the organisation and conduct of such 


groups are given. 

'The chapter, “Writing Englis 
hints and suggestions for the stu 1 
himself simply yet unambiguously. It is worth remarkin cm 
author himself sets the pace. Throughout, *How-to-Study 1 
clear, concise communication and one W 
of jargon. 

Тһе chapter on simple 


an extremely useful set of 
as difficulty in expressing 
g that again the 
model о 


hich is almost completely devoid 


h”, provides 
dent who h 


mathematics is somewhat at bene with m 
int that “in a 
Pattern of the other chapters: Developed from = uda м 
the natural and social sciences, competence in elemi рес as 
becoming increasingly impo ant” it provides a е саас ies 
inci i 1 Jgebraic operatio 
кше iae t Қ d wish to renew 


i ni 
baye perhaps done little mathematics for some years, 4 
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Ы = t 
their knowledge of elementary mathematical operations". 2. 
part an extremely useful source of reference for those who т din ii 
great pity that its usefulness is marred, particularly m н These 
indices, by a number of typographical and proof-reading ov ёгаїй > refully 
are all the more surprising in a book which otherwise has e за. 
compiled and is noticeably lacking in those irritating errors E di 
be coming more and more commonplace in present-day hoo p көн 
That there should be a quite comprehensive subject index repen 
largesse in a paperback) helps to make the book what it 18-8 yes 
reference for the student who wants to take his work seriously. — 
While students аге notoriously ап impecunious lot it is very ern zu 
imagine that there will be any who, on exchanging 38. 6d. for this volume; 
will feel that they haven't received full value for Mu J. МсАрам 


қ x ‚ Childreit 
Vera Gray and Racuet PercivaL, Music Movement and Mime for Ch 


(Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, Е.С.» 
1962, 15s. net). 


In many primary schools the Music and Movement broadcasts of ben 
В.В.С. are used regularly and in many cases they are an essential jer by 
the curriculum. Much of the pioneer work in this field was carried ou те; 
Ann Driver and it is now generally accepted that these subjects can 


: 5 4 ugh 
taught together at the early stages. Musical facts are introduced throug 
the medium of movement and the c 


aspects as differences in instrumenta! 
emphasis is on music of good qualit 
posers, played by experts, 


hildren are taught to appreciate m 
l tone and variations in rhythm. өлі 
y from the works of established ^ 
The continuation of this work by Vera оу 
and Rachel Percival shows certain interesting developments, not least 


i ^ ication 
all in the movement aspects of the approach and their recent publicati 
illustrates the current trends. 


The book is well set out 


БУЕ ld а e- 

and it is evident that the technique e 
paring programmes for sound radio bas resulted in a clear expositi 
which should enc 


iE. Күй 
ory chapter on movement it gis 
vement are the basis and the gut 4 А 
implifi l se of Time, Weight and Space; 
summary giving "'ten points of depart 


re 
» the space element to pitch and melody and there ? 


маре jon- 
Provisation and the use of percuss 
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andbook is in suggesting Ways in which 
ded in the classroom. Many inexperi- 


enced teachers are likely to feel some sinking of the spirits as they hear the 
words *'that ends to-day's recorded broadcast" and they realise that they 
have to rely on themselves for the ensuing week. The follow up lessons 
will provide practical help here and in addition there is a most useful ap- 
pendix giving suggestions for lessons, suitable music and musical terms. 
Тһе value of these is ultimately dependent on the ability and knowledge of 
the teacher and, as the authors suggest “the follow up chapters will provide 
some help towards developing the subject of your choice". 

In arts subjects such as music and movement which demand a “live” 
teaching situation for the development of creative aspects, there are in- 
evitably dangers in producing a handbook such as this, which may er- 
roneously be used as a blueprint; detailed instructions on teaching method 
tend to produce stereotyped results, allowing little scope for the children's 
imagination or originality. It is only realistic, however, to view this 
hazard in relation to the present situation in primary schools. Until there 


is more specialist teaching at primary level, the onus lies on the general 
practitioner, whose efforts to meet this need may be the only provision 
made for the music, movement and drama education of this age group- 
This publication serves an essential purpose in supplying practical help for 
the non-specialist teacher; it may also have a stimulating effect on those 
with more expert knowledge and serve as a starting point 


for some original 
experimentation along similar lines to t 


- The main contribution of this h: 
usic and movement can be exten 


hose outlined in this book. 
C. D. ROBERTS 


5: Report No. 1— Achievement 


GAYEN AND OTHERS. Research on Examination. 
f Education, 


in Mathematics (1962). Sponsored by the Ministry 0 


Government of India, New Delhi. 
e first of a series on student achievements in the major 
subjects of Board and University examinations in India. The series of 
inquiries was initiated as a result of the University Education Солдон 
of 1950 which recommended reform of examinations 45 the most neede 


educational reform. А nem 
In England where experienced Examination Boards employ Unies 
and school teachers as well as administrative staffs to set, mark and ana yse 

ге little cause nowadays for the kind of 


dnt. pem i t in the compulsory pape" for 
the School Final Examination the syllabus is unequally represented, many 
alternative questions cause confusion to both candidates and examiner, 
alternatives differ in subject matter and variety O 


choices combined with а low pass mark enable à stu 
ре a pass. In addition, 


thirds of the syllabus to scra E 
examinations is poor so that, for example, candidates are 


Tus report is th 
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record their own numbers or those of the questions they attempt. Statis- 
tical analysis of students! responses show further weaknesses: there are 
too many questions at both extremes of difficulty with the result that 
discrimination between candidates of different ability is inadequate. | 

Тһе authors suggest that the paper puts a premium on mechanical 
drilling as few questions test mathematical understanding. "Their recom- 
mendations for reforms include: that the syllabus should be more des- 
criptive and explicit, that choices between questions should be few so that 
candidates cannot pass without covering the syllabus, that questions 
Should test understanding of mathematical concepts and that they should 
discriminate at different levels of difficulty. If so, it seems probable that 
а larger percentage of failures must be allowed to ensure that a pass 
represents knowledge of the whole syllabus; but a system of partial marks 
for partial knowledge would appear preferable to the all or nothing treat- 
ment proposed on pages 24 and 41. 

In the case of additional mathematics, which is optional, it is suggested 
that more practical applications of mathematics should be set; most 
candidates for this paper intend to study more advanced science and 
technology. Specimen questions are provided for both papers. It is 
recommended that examining boards should not be so large that the 
number of candidates greatly exceeds ten thousand. As in England, very 
large numbers of candidates lead to unweildy examining panels with 
consequent difficulty in maintaining consistency in marking. 

If the recommendations of this careful inquiry are followed many of 
the causes of present dissatisfaction will disappear; and, since teaching is 
influenced considerably by public examinations, review of future results 
on similar lines should ensure a steadily rising standard of achievement. 


R. BEARD 
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As the title indicates this book is for students about 

to sit examinations in advanced and scholarship level 
“ 108. 
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The Mammals 


A. E. VINES and N. REES 

This is the second volume in the “Secondary Biology 
Series” which covers the main features and chief 
groups of mammals with numerous practical exercises 
covering the observation and examination of live and 


dead mammals. 8s. 64 
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EDITORIAL 


HE publication of an issue devoted to one particular topic is a 

| departure from the customary practice of the Review but it is 
justified on this occasion by the importance of programmed 
learning techniques and the fact that their use in education will pro- 
bably be widespread in a comparatively short time. These techniques 
have implications for all subjects and it is ultimately by their effective- 
ness here that they will be judged. Frequently they rationalise and 
reinforce existing practice; but on occasion they would seem to chal- 
lenge it (for instance on the evidence printed here it is by no means 
incontrovertible that we must never offer misspellings to children in 
teaching them spelling, yet this has been commonly assumed). This 
issue should therefore be of interest to the subject teacher; and also 
to the research worker, for several papers are concerned to assess the 


value of different procedures. 
All the research described has been carried out in the Birmingham 


University Education Department by staff, or members of the 
Diploma in Child Psychology course during the year 1962-3. 
Associated with the issue and published at the same time is a 
special supplement, a Handbook of Programmed Learning, which is a 
guide to programming technique for those who wish to understand 
it, or to undertake it themselves. The production of a supplement is 
also a new venture for the Review: but—depending on its success— 
it might well be the first of a series devoted to various topics. At the 
present time when the horizons of education are expanding so vastly 
it is more than ever important that new ideas and research findings 
should be made cheaply and quickly available to make their contribu- 


tion to educational decision and practice. 
ANDREW M. WILKINSON 
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Ап Experimental Latin Programme for Beginners 


by S. MORRIS 
Lecturer in Education, University of Birmingham 


1. THE PROTOTYPE or LANGUAGE PROGRAMMING 


HE prototype of language programming is found in a mother’s 

| teaching her child to speak. "Тһе stimulus is the child's desire 
for material things or/and for approbation, or simply the need 

to exercise the vocal cords and lips. 'The response is an emitted 
sound. The response is shaped, through a multitude of trials, by the 
mother, each successive approximation to the correct response being 
rewarded by approval and so reinforced, each incorrect response 
being eliminated by disapproval. After many thousands of shaped 
responses the child's verbal behaviour is decisively changed; instead 
of uttering gibberish, it uses words to name objects and desires and 
relationships, connecting words in a manner understandable and ac- 
ceptable to others. The child has learnt to speak its native language. 


2. Direct METHOD AND LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Direct Method language teaching has tried to reproduce this pro- 
totypal situation in the classroom and in so doing has revolutionised 
foreign language teaching. But Direct Method, basing itself on the 
“principles” of demonstration, imitation, repetition and association, 
stresses the pupil's correct reproduction of a given pattern or sub- 
pattern of speech, unlike the mother who begins with what responses 
the child offers and gradually shapes them into the desired words and 
patterns. For Direct Method as practised in schools is essentially a 
method of class teaching whereas the shaping of linguistic behaviour 
in its early stages is essentially a matter of direct influence of one 
person on another. The Direct Method class in which the class as a 
whole choruses, imitates etc. with apparent sureness while particular 
members of the class are completely at sea is not infrequently found. 
Direct Method as currently practised is unable to overcome the diffi- 
culties associated with all class teaching—uniform rate of progress 
irrespective of individual differences and rates of work, impossibility 
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of complete involvement of all members of the class, inadequate op- 
portunities for individual responding and therefore inadequate check 
on the individual's learning. Direct Method class teaching teaches 
the group rather than the individual. 

This deficiency has led to the development of the language labora- 
tory by means of which the individual student listens and responds 
to the pre-recorded voice of his teacher. This opens up boundless 
possibilities in the oral/aural field, allows а strict control over the 
student’s responses to be established and ensures that the acquisition 
of the desired linguistic skills is automatic. Few teachers, however, 
would advocate the use of the language laboratory on its own as 4 
method of teaching a foreign language. It relies on only one set of 
stimuli, oral/aural, while leaving visual stimuli (words, drawings etc.) 
unused. It does not facilitate cross- and back-reference which many 
students find necessary in learning. It cannot provide the knowledge 
of structure necessary for the manipulation of language at an inter- 
mediate and advanced stage. It teaches the student the code; it does 
not teach him how to use it. 


3. CRITERIA FOR A PROGRAMMED LANGUAGE COURSE 


A solution of the problems posed by Direct Method and languag? · 


laboratory teaching may be found in the use of a programmed language 


course which incorporates oral/aural responding. Such a course | 
might reasonably be expected to fulfill certain requirements: q 


(i) It should produce the desired changes in linguistic be- 
haviour as defined in terms of pronunciation, intonation, vocab- 
ulary, morphology and syntax. 

(ii) It should do this in the most economical, accurate and 
effective way, i.e. it should embody the most up-to-date methods 
and the results of experiment and research. 


(iii) It should be productive, i.e. leading on to, and fitting | 


in with, the next stage in language work. 


With these general criteria as a frame of reference, a programmed 
Latin course covering the first year's work in a grammar school was 
devised. The "terminal behaviour" aimed at after the year's work 
may be defined as follows: 


(i) Ability to pronounce and read Latin at the standard of 
syntactical complexity reached. 


— E n 
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(ii) Acquisition of a vocabulary of some 500 words, 

(iii) Syntactically, recognition and understanding of the ways 
in which Latin asks questions, expresses verbal actions in the 
present, modifies nouns by adjectives and relative clauses, 
modifies verbs by adverbs and noun phrases, shows plurality, 
expresses commands, expresses ideas of subject, object and 
complement, shows possession, compares one thing with another. 

(iv) While the main skill required is to understand the 
Latin, a secondary skill is to apply vocabulary and syntax, to 
use Latin. 


4. DESCRIPTIVE LINGUISTIC APPROACH 


АП of the above skills could have been developed in a variety of 
ways. Feasibly the traditional (grammatical) approach or the Direct 
Method could have been used. Тһе traditional approach, however, 
geared to a pseudo-logical presentation of morphology and syntax and 
designed primarily to promote skill in turning English into Latin con- 
flicts with the general aims of the present course; Direct Method, 
Which leans heavily on personal demonstration and explanation by 
the teacher, does not lend itself readily to programming. A descrip- 
tive linguistic approach, as applied to Latin by Waldo Sweet (т), is 
adopted as being most in harmony with the aims of the present 
course. This approach, based on an analysis of the structure and 
functioning of Latin, presents the ways in which Latin expresses 
meaning as a series of contrasts (or "'discriminations") (2) within the 
language, e.g. the morpheme (a minimum meaningful unit in a word) 
of the subject, - (or a zero allomorph), contrasts with the morpheme 
of the object, -m; the morpheme of the third person singular of verbs 
-t contrasts with the morpheme of the third person plural, -nt; the 
structure of the clause in which the verb is active is contrasted with 
the structure in which the verb is passive; meaning of passive verbs 
is contrasted with that of deponent verbs etc. Similarity as well as 
contrast is stressed and similar structures and patterns are grouped 
for study. By means of transformation, expansion, substitution, 
question and answer the handling of the structures and patterns be- 
comes automatic or semi-automatic. This approach with its frag- 
mentation of the language into small units and the endless variety of 
Practice thus offered is eminently suited to the techniques of pro- 


Bramming. 
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5. Continuous, MEANINGFUL TEXTS 


However, as the main aim of this course is to read and understand 
Latin, it was felt desirable to present continuous Latin texts from the 
beginning. The following lay-out was designed to allow the text to be 
seen and read as a whole while at the same time being broken down 
into sentence units. (The answers are given in the margin of the 
opposite page.) 


Text New Vocab. Questions 
Post Romulum, sex reges (1) Qui regnant? Sex reg-. 
multa: many | (2) Quando regnant? Post RUM 
қ * bona: good (3) Ubi regnant? In urb- Rom-. 
in urbe Romā regnant ес | (deeds). (4) Quid faciunt? Mult- bon- 


faciunt. 
(s) Quot reges sunt post Romulum? 


multa bona faciunt. 


Sed ultimus rex, ultimus: (6) Quis est ultimus rex? Т- S-. 
last (7) Quis est Tarquinius Superbus? 
ini Ultimu- r-. 
аи (8) Qualis est "Tarquinius? Mal- et 
crudel-. 


vir malus et crudelis. (9) Facitne Tarquinius bona? 


Minime, facit mal-. 


TENE GÀ ылар асс стиле т. 


Itaque Romani Tarquinium| propter (то) Qui Tarquinium expellunt? R-. 
(preposition | (11) Quem expellunt Romani? Tar- 
propter multas iniurias +асс.): on quini- expellunt. 
account of (12) Cur Romani Tarquinium expel- 
expellunt et duos consules | iniuria: lunt? Propter mult- iniuri-. 
injustice (13) Quid creant? Consul- creant. 
creant. creant: elect (14) Quot consules creant? D- con- 
sules creant. 


The questions and answers further break down the sentences into 
their minimal units, e.g. Post Romulum, sex reges, in urbe Romā etc. 
Тһе meaningful context remains but does not hamper the pro- 
gramming. 

Тһе continuous text was adopted after a consideration of the pro- 
blem of meaningfulness in language programming. In this respect 
the wheel has turned full circle. Latin courses published half a 
century ago asked the student to translate into Latin: “Тһе girl 
wounds the big dove and the small wolf with a spear." This type of 
content, linguistically meaningful but ridiculous and remote from the 
child's experience, has been heavily criticised and largely eliminated 
and has been replaced by material that is both meaningful and relevant 
to the learner’s experience. This in its turn has come under fire 
particularly from American linguists. Writing of language program- 
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ming Theodore Mueller says: “When a structure . . . is subjected to 
careful analysis and divided into a great number of steps, it is no 
longer possible to maintain units which express some thought" (3); 
and Rand Morton writing of operant conditioning in second language 
learning: *We can include (meaning) as little or as much as we want, 
as long as it doesn't distract the student and therefore increase the 
time required to form the necessary habitual behaviour. But notice 
that meaning is not necessary for the response, nor for ‘motivation’ 
since the truly ‘meaningful’ thing is already there—the reinforcement 
for which he is working" (4). There seems to be a rather artificial 
dichotomy here between language and meaning. It is because the 
speaker wishes to express a certain thought or feeling that he uses a 
particular form of expression, a particular set of words, a particular 
syntactical organisation. The learner is learning in order to respond 
intelligently, in order to understand, to use the language. If the Latin 
is meaningful and relevant to the child’s experience, the child feels at 
ease and no tension is set up between the text and the reader. If 
further the subject matter of the text is interesting, the child has an 


‚ added reinforcement when he decodes the message. Of the various 


ways of presenting Latin, the continuous text (involving a story or a 
description) seemed most likely to involve the student most effectively. 


6. TYPE OF PROGRAMME 


If there was doubt about the mode of presenting the Latin, there 
was no hesitation about the type of programme to be used. A linear 
type allows a multitude of responses to be elicited in a rapid, straight- 
forward way, offers immediate confirmation, ensures a very high per- 
centage of correct responses, enables a close control to be maintained 
over the student. It also allows changes and variations to be intro- 
duced so that the student does not become bored by over-repetition. 
Though inflexible for the student, the linear programme affords a 
great deal of freedom to the programmer—to recapitulate, develop, 
cross- and back-refer, introduce new material etc. whenever he de- 
sires. As the experimental evidence concerning the relative merits of 
written, spoken and thought responses is not as yet conclusive, spoken 
and thought responses are used in the Latin programme in dealing 
with the texts, where fairly rapid progress is desirable; written res- 
ponses are required in the other parts of the programme. This varia- 
tion in response mode may well be welcomed by the students in the 
course of working through a long programme. Again, the decision as 
to when to employ constructed response and when to use multiple 
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choice was made solely with reference to the learning task at any 
given point; multiple choice was found particularly useful in re- 
capitulation, constructed response wherever there was some element, 
however slight, of problem solving. Multiple choice and constructed 
response, however, are complementary and overlapping in the mental 
operations involved. Research evidence to date would seem to allow 
the programmer a free hand in their use. 

"There has been some discussion among programmers of the re- 
lative value of the “тшер” principle (rule before examples) and the 
"egrule" principle (examples before rule.) In this Latin programme 
examples are usually “given” before the rule, i.e. the student by his 
responses produces the completed examples and then is led on to 


produce the rule or generalisation. "Гһе following extract deals with 
the plural discrimination in verbs: 


(1) Now let us look a little more closely at the endings of verbs: vir | (1) sits 
sedet: the man -s. 


(2) Vir et canis sedent: the man|(3) Femina ambulat: the lady| (2) sit 


and the dog s-. W-s. (3) walks 
(4) Femina et filius ambulant: the|(5) Canis est in tabernā: the] (4) walk 
lady and her son w-. dog - in the shop. (s) is 


(6) Canis et vir sunt in taberna:|(7) Quis ambulat?: Who w-s? (6) are 
the dog and the man - in the Qui ambulazt?: Who w-? (7) walks, 
shop. walk. 


(8) You can see from these examples that sometimes the verb ends | (8) t 
in the letter -, 


(9) and sometimes it ends in the two letters --. (9) nt 


(10) If the verb ends in -t, this shows that one/more than one person (10) one 
or thing is doing the action. 


(11) Ifthe verb ends in -nt, this shows that one/more than one person 


> vert 1 (11) more 
or thing is doing the action. 


than one 


(12) If one person or thing does the action, the verb is singular/ 


plural. (12) singular 


(13) If more than one person or thing does the action, the verb is 


singular/plural. (13) plural 


(14) Singular verbs in Latin end in -. (14) t 
(N.B. We are dealing only with | (15) nt 
she, it, they: the other persons um 


(15) Plural verbs in Latin end in -. 
the 3rd persons of verbs—he, 
come later.) 


In this way the student not only learns to make semi-automatic res- 


ponses to the stimuli; he also learns to generalise structure so that he 
can apply his repertoire to new material. 


idR c. Pr ЧӘР LU 
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7. CONTENT OF THE PROGRAMME 

Each chapter of the course, except revision chapters, has five 
sections: 

(i) Text with vocabulary and questions in Latin (as section 5). 
The answers to the questions are programmed and are so designed as 
to force the student to reproduce the new vocabulary, morphology 
and syntax. But little is required at this stage of the chapter except 
recognition. 

(ii) Morphology and Syntax section (simply called ‘‘Notes’’). 
Here the new material seen in the text is analysed; the explanations 
are in English and are themselves programmed. Morphology and 
structure are generalised; practice is given in the new structure. The 
following extract deals with the Dative Case: 


(1) This is the sth and last main|(2) Cui vir cibum dat? Femin-.| (1) to 


case. Vir cibum feminae dat; (2) Feminae 
The man gives food - the 
woman. 

(3) Vir cibum feminis dat; the man|(4) Quibus vir cibum dat? (3) to 
gives food - the women. Femin-. (4) Feminis 

(s) Sanctus Georgius aquam equo|(6) Cui sanctus Georgius aquam] (5) to 
dat; St. George gives water -| dat? Equ-. (6) Equo 
his horse. 

(7) Sanctus Georgius aquam equis|(8) Quibus sanctus Georgius | (7) to 
dat: St. George gives water-| aquam dat? Equ-. (8) Equis 
the horses. 

(9) Rex filiam draconi dat: "Тһе (то) Cui rex filiam dat? (9) to 
king gives his daughter - the Dracon-. (10) Draconi 
dragon. 

(11) Rex filiam draconibus dat: 'The|(12) Quibus rex filiam dat? (11) to 

king gives his daughter - the Draconi-. (12) Draconi- 
dragons. bus 


(13) The main job of the Dative Case is to express the meaning -. |(13) to 


(14) Obviously the word “Dative” was given to this case because it |(14) dat 
is frequently found in company with the verb d-. 


(15) But you will have noticed from the Text that the Dative Case is |(15) to 
found with certain other verbs: Deus Georgio respondet: God 
replies - George. 


(16) Puella fabulam Georgio narrat: 'The girl tells the story - George. |(16) to 


(17) Very often, then we find the pattern: (17) Dative 
A does something to B 
(subject) (verb) (object) (in D- case) 
(18) or: (18) Dative 
A speaks, replies etc. to B 


(subject) (verb) (in D- case) 
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(iii) Vocabulary Revision. The new vocabulary seen previously in 
the text is presented in context and programmed. | 

(iv) Text Revision. The new structures are again presented in 
their Latin context in programmed form. 

(v) Translation. A portion of the text is given in English, phrase, 
clause and sentence completions being called for, usually involving 
the new vocabulary and structures of the chapter. 

Тһе course has, as yet, no aural support from tape and is depend- 
ent on the teacher for pronunciation practice. Waldo Sweet's Course 
(5), designed for use in a language laboratory, represents the ideal 
solution. The vast majority of responses are recorded by the student 
on tape and receive immediate confirmation from the master tape; in 
this way the student repeats each response and has it confirmed 2-3 
times; where necessary he makes a written response as well. This, 
coupled with extensive use of drawings, provides the maximum range 
of stimuli. Unfortunately the use of a language laboratory as an in- 
trinsic part of the programme makes Sweet's programme unusable in 
all but a very few British schools. 


8. THE EXPERIMENT 


Тһе present Latin programme has undergone pilot tests with a 
small group of pupils and is now facing its major test with one class of 
12-year-old girls and one class of 12-year-old boys in grammar 
Schools. A small experimental study is being made to evaluate the 
importance in long-term programmed language learning of free as 
against controlled confirmation of responses. 16 of the pupils are 
using write-in boxes which reveal the answer only after the response 
has been made; the rest of the children have the answers in the oppo- 
site margins of the course and are free to look at them before res- 
ponding. 

Тһе course will last throughout the 
should provide, apart from the results o 
general results of effectiveness of the co 
on the róle of the teacher, teacher/pupil 
tudes to a lengthy course of programme 


present academic year and 
f the small experiment and 
urse, interesting information 
relationships and pupil atti- 
d learning. 
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ELECTRICITY 


А Comparison between Linear and Branching 
Methods of Programming 


by T. C. LARKIN 
1. INTRODUCTION 


VEN though the field of teaching machines is not very old or very 

large, there has already developed what appears to be a relatively 

major dichotomy. On the one hand we have the group led by 
Crowder which supports intrinsic or branching programmes and on 
the other the group led by B. F. Skinner which favours extrinsic or 
linear programmes. 

Тһе linear programme is composed of small steps leading logically 
through the subject matter from topic to topic. In this type of pro- 
gramme, it is important that the student makes as few errors as pos- 
sible. То this end the increments in information which the student 
is expected to absorb are small. This series of small steps or frames 
may be viewed as a sequence of stimuli sharing some elements from 
frame to frame. "Through reinforcement, the probability of a correct 
response to those elements within a specific frame is increased; one 
then moves to the next frame. The probability of response to the 
next frame is higher than it otherwise would be because some elements 
are shared with the previous frame or frames, to which the response 
has already been conditioned. Thus the learner proceeds from the 
known to the unknown in accordance with the method of learning 
known as operant conditioning so forcefully promoted by B. F. 
Skinner. 

The other basic type of programme was developed by Crowder. 
The very small steps or progressive approximations which are used in 
thelinear programme are not used in the branching programme where 
alarger amount of the material to be learned may be included in each 
frame. In each frame, the student is presented with a problem and 
with several alternative answers, one of which is correct. When the 
student chooses an answer he is asked to move to a specified frame. 
This frame then tells him if his answer was incorrect and explains 
why it might have been so. "The frame may then return the student to 
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the original problem which he has answered incorrectly, or it may 
direct him through a sub-programme—further instructing him in the 
basic knowledge presumed to be necessary for the problem he has 
answered incorrectly. In either case, the student is eventually re- 
turned to the missed item which he then, presumably, answers cor- 
rectly. If he again chooses an incorrect alternative, a similar process 
is followed. Ultimately he is returned to the missed item and answers 
it correctly. He is then directed to the next frame in the programme 
where the same process may be repeated should he answer that item 
incorrectly. 

Because it seems likely that either or both of these forms of pro- 
gramme may be used, in the near future in schools, it was thought 
that a comparative study of them would produce interesting and re- 
warding results. This study, briefly described below, compared the 
results of learning which had taken place when a group of secondary 
-school children, aged about fourteen years, had learned by pro- 
grammes. Half of the group used a branching programme and the 
other half used a linear programme. Both types of programme con- 
sisted of the same material, but in the construction of the programmes 
the material was adjusted to fit the requirements of the particular 
programme method. 

Similar research had been done by Roe (1962) who found no 
significant difference between linear and branching methods except 
in time taken to learn. However, the following study, as well as being 
concerned with the relative merits of the two main methods of pro- 
gramming, takes into account how well the children of different 
abilities learn by each of the methods, and also how well they retain 
what they have learned. 

A number of writers have suggested that learning from pro- 
grammed materials is not related to intelligence. Porter (1958 and 
1959), Ferster and Sapon (1958), and Shay (1961), who examined the 
relationship between intelligence and learning by programmes, all 
found no relationship. То investigate retention, Lambert, Miller and 
Wiley (1962) made a very thorough and convincing study. They used 
a long (843 frames) programme, learned by a large number of pupils 
and they found that retention was significantly associated with intel- 
ligence. However, in none of these studies on learning and reten- 
5“ was а comparison of the two major programming methods 

ade. 

It was decided to investigate also the possibilities of a sex differ- 
епсе or interaction with programme method or intelligence. 
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2. METHOD 

А 242-frame linear programme ("Introduction to Electricity" by 
T. C. Larkin) was prepared in three sections in accordance with 
methods described by Smith (1959), Klaus (1961) and other writers. 
After several revisions and informal trials the programme was tried out 
on five children and found to have an error rate of 9%. The version 
used in the experiment gave an error rate of 7596 with twenty child- 
ren of nine to ten years. The branching version was prepared from the 
linear programme to preserve the same vocabulary and phraseology. 

Sample frames are shown in figures 1 and 2. 


Figure 1 | 
54. The terminal where the current flows from the battery 18 
called the positive ... ..... (terminal) 
55. Marked on a battery near ће........ terminal you will not 
see the word positive; instead you may see the sign + 
(positive) 
56. The terminal where the current returns to the battery is called 
the перабуе........ (terminal) 
57. Where the circuit is complete, the current flows from the 
positive terminal to ће........ terminal, (negative) 

Figure 2 


Page 10. No, I'm afraid you are wrong. Electricity would not 
flow through the wire if you attached it just to the negative 


terminal. "Тһе reason why the electric current would not flow 
is because: 


(а) The wire should be attached to the positive 


Turn to 

terminal and not to the negative terminal. Page 11 

or Turn to 
(b) The current is not making a circuit Page 16 


_ The sixty Secondary school children Were stratified within sexes 
into three ability levels and randomly assigned to linear and branching 
methods. Mean IQs are shown in Table I, 


TABLE I 
Linear B ; 

Ability Ж | ranching 

Levels 904 Girls Boys Girls 
I 1154 119:8 116:8 119: 
4 
II 104:2 1066 88 
IH сез енгі 1024 10 
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'The three sections of which each type of programme consisted, 
were given on consecutive mornings and a post-test consisting of fif- 
teen constructed response items followed by fifteen multiple-choice 
items was given when they were completed. The sequence of item 
types was determined as a precaution after considering Postman and 
Rau's (1957) findings, with meaningful and nonsense verbal materials, 
that if a recognition test preceded a recall test, scores were increased 
on the latter, while the reverse order had no such effect. 


3. RESULTS 
TABLE П 
Mean Test Scores ron First POST-TEST 
Ability Linear Branching 
Levels Boys Girls Boys Girls 
I 102 186 21:8 16:2 
П 102 188 172 18:0 
Ill 18:2 174 162 178 


After subjecting the full list of test scores to analysis of variance, 
"Table III was the result: 


TABLE III 
Source d.f. Mean Square F. Significance Level 
Programme 1 6:33 — N.S. 
Sex 1 11'00 — N.S. 
Ability a 13°00 N.S. 
Рх5 1 3°00 — N.S. 
PxA 2 3°33 — N.S. 
SxA 2 20°60 — N.S. 
PxSxA 2 17°40 — N.S. 
Within Cells 48 958 
'Total 59 


4. PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


These conclusions are based on the first post-test made immedi- 
ately on the completion of the programme. From Table III, which 
shows quite an astonishing lack of significance between the test scores 
of the Various sub-groups, we can conclude that the linear and 
branching programmes, both of which are entitled “Introduction to 
Electricity”, are equally effective in producing learning in secondary 
school children of fourteen years of age, of IQ between go and 125, 
and of either sex. However, since the children work through the 


branching programme more quickly than through the linear pro- 
ERB 
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gramme, the former type must be considered preferable because of its 
efficiency. Е 

"This first post-test was a short-term retention test. But has this 
test, given so quickly after the learning has taken place, really revealed 
the effectiveness of the programmes in inducing learning? Perhaps 
one method of programming has produced a more permanent memory 
trace than the other. Or, perhaps a particular sex or “ability level” is 
more able to retain what has been learned. The short-term retention 
test does not answer these questions. A later test was required. 
Accordingly, a second Post-test, consisting of the same 30 questions, 
was administered 97 days after the first post-test. Mean scores on 
this test are given in Table IV. 

TABLE IV 
MEAN TEST Scores ror THE SECOND PosT-TEST 


Gains from first Dost-test in brackets 
Ability Linear 


Branching 
Levels Boys Girls Boys Girls 
I 2r8 (2:6) 20:0 (r4) 25:6 (3:8) 18:8 (2:6) 
II 18:6 ( - o6) 1970 (0-2) 174 (0-2) 19-4 (1:4) 
ПІ 1098 (r6) 180 (0:6) 15:6 (0°6) 18:2 (0:4) 


TABLE V 


ANALYsIS or VARIANCE ОР THE Scores IN THE SEconp Posr-rgsT 


Source d.f. Mean Square F. Significance Level 
Programme I 2'00 — N.S. 
Sex ] I 12*10 — N.S. 
Ability E 75°00 7:98 OI 
PxS I 945 - N.S. 
x xA 2 13°65 — N.S 

xA 2 44'20 ` "os 
PxSxA 2 29:08 ri кӛ 
Within Cells 48 9:38 “ 

Total 59 


5. Discussion anp Conc ustons 


Asa result of the analysis of the scores in the second Post test, our 
Provisional Conclusion must now be modified, Thus, the linear and 
branching Programmes, entitled “Introduction to Electricity”, are 
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equally effective in producing learning with secondary school children 
of about fourteen years of age, of IQ between 9o and 125, and of 
either sex, if the learning is measured by a retention test administered 
immediately after the learning has taken place. However, if the learning 
is measured after a longer period of time, say 97 days later, then the 
more intelligent boy is found not only to retain the learned material, 
but even to have increased it to such an extent that he can now pro- 
duce significantly better test scores than his less able companions. On 
the other hand, there is still no significant difference between the test 
scores of girls of different abilities who learned by means of these 
programmes. Once again, the two types of programme appear to be 
equally effective in producing learning and permanency of memory 
trace. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of the results of the second 
post-test was the way in which many children, particularly boys of 
highest ability, scored higher than they had done in the first post- 
test. Not only did they not know that a second post-test was going to 
take place, but there was absolute assurance from the teachers in the 
school which the children attended, that no further instruction on the 
subject of electricity had been given between the two tests. 

An increase in the learning of the material of the programme 
could have occurred by transfer of learning into everyday situations. 
'The possibility that this has happened is supported by the fact that 
the boys in the highest ability group had increased their scores to such 
an extent that a sex by ability interaction was revealed in the analysis 
of the second post-test scores. Since scientific material, such as that 
included in the programmes, has greater affinity to boys' cultural 
róles than girls’, then more opportunities for transfer of learning and 
greater willingness to use such opportunities would occur with the 
boys than with the girls. 

If this transfer of learning has taken place in favour of the boys, 
then the significant difference in test scores between the boys’ ability 
groups may have been due to greater transfer of learning as well as 
greater powers of retention, with the more intelligent boys. 
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SPELLING 


The Relationship of Step Size to Ability and 
their Effects on Learning 


by R. G. MIDDLETON 
INTRODUCTION 


EVERAL writers (Porter, 1959; Ferster and Sapon, 1958; and 
С, 1960) have confirmed Skinner's original contention that 

there is little relationship between learning from a linear pro- 
gramme and the intellectual ability of the student, provided that the 
programmed materials are well suited to the range of pupils and com- 
prise a careful sequence of small steps that allow few errors and are 
provided with maximum reinforcement. The suggestion is made that, 
if the steps are made sufficiently small, one programme will suit 
different ability levels, there being nothing disadvantageous to the 
brighter student in having to work quickly through easy material at 
his own speed. Counter to this is the belief that one can hardly sus- 
tain the interest and motivation of more able students if one insists 
upon their proceeding through what is, for them, unnecessarily 
drawn-out material. 

It might be reasonably supposed that as step size is increased, or 
as the programmed task becomes more difficult, the relationship be- 
tween intelligence and learning grows, the intellectually superior 
students being better endowed to deal with material that is less finely 
graded, and possibly being more highly motivated in addition. 

This is not confirmed, however, by Shay, who used three pro- 
grammes of different step size to cover fourth-grade work in roman 
numerals and found little relationship between step size and intelli- 
gence for various learning criteria, 

Others (Goldbeck, 1960; Smith and Moore, 1962; and Austwick, 
1962) have suggested that a very low error rate on a programme 
(such as might be ensured by providing minim: 
necessarily produce maximum achievement on criterion measures; 
which might serve better as programme evaluators. Provision of ex- 
cessively small steps may lead to Over-cueing and thus militate against 
effective learning. 


al size steps) does not 
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"The object of this study, therefore, was to compare the effects of 
both intelligence and two different step sizes on achievement, and to 
investigate their interrelationship. Expressed in null form the hypo- 
theses were that there is no relationship between intelligence and 
step size on a teaching programme for either immediate learning or 
retention, and that neither of these criteria is significantly affected by 
variations in step size or ability. 


METHOD 
Programmes 


The majority of words in the spelling programmes produced for 
this experiment were those most frequently misspelt from a list of 
160 tested with the two experimental classes of third-year secondary 
modern girls. Included in addition were a few related words and 
words needed to amplify certain points. E: 

The original 160 are considered to be within the spelling ability 
of an average child of this age, and many are common to such well- 
known spelling lists as those of Boyd, Schonell, Broadbent-Marshall, 
Hawker, and Fowler. Most may also be found in the 4000 words 
listed by Burns in his vocabulary study of secondary modern children. 
In short, all are words which children of this age should both under- 
stand and be able to spell, and, though intended essentially to improve 
spelling ability, the programmes may also be considered as aids to 
vocabulary development, especially since many words are embedded 
in explanatory, definitive, or demonstrative contexts. "Their value in 
vocabulary extension was indeed demonstrated later by the frequency 
with which many of the programmed words appeared in the written 
work of children who had worked through the programmes. 

The linear type of programme initially written for the experiment 
was submitted to small sample work-out by third-year girls (mean 
IQ 105), and revised on the basis of comments and responses. With 
modifications and extensions necessary in certain areas causing diffi- 
culty, the programme finally arrived at comprised боо frames, with 
an average correct response rate exceeding 93%. This small step 
programme was then modified by the elimination of frames considered 
to be repetitive and redundant, and then submitted to sample work- 
out as before. An average correct response rate exceeding 90%, was 
obtained. In its final form this larger step programme contained 415 
frames. Redundancy and repetition were the sole criteria in deciding 
upon elimination of frames and hence in increasing step size. There 
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was no attempt to concentrate more material into frames by re- 
writing items. A. 

Ideally, both forms of programme should have been administered 
to larger samples of students, under experimental conditions, with a 
view to further possible adjustments, but time did not permit this. 

While many of the frames featured words in context, no single 
method of teaching spelling was used exclusively. Rather was the 
method eclectic, use being made of such diverse elements as prefixes, 
suffixes, common elements of form, word-building, syllabification, 
and such spelling rules as were considered of wide application and 
sufficiently free from exceptions. 

Тһе procedure adopted and methods of programming were based 
on Skinnerian principles, with few frames containing more than six- 
teen words and all but three requiring active student involvement in 
the form of overt responding without teacher assistance. Much use 
was made throughout of the “vanishing” technique, whereby props 
are gradually removed through successive frames in each set, with 
progression to a final “pay-off” frame in which, in this case, the 
complete word had to be supplied without the provision of clues. 

Machines not being available, presentation of programmed 
material had to be in book form. That this is not necessarily dis- 
advantageous has been proved by the studies of Eigen and Komoski 
(1960), Roe et al. (1960), Feldhusen and Birt (1960) and Holt and 
Mammock (1961), which all support books as being as effective as 
machines. 

The programmes were duplicated on quarto-size paper and ring- 
bound to form booklets, the frames of the larger step programme 
being denoted by asterisks and not being abstracted for separate bind- 
ing. The eight frames on each page were not numbered sequentially 
down the page, but arranged in horizontal format so that, after writing 
à response to a particular frame, the student could only proceed to 
the next by turning over the page. Although space was left in the 
frame for the answer to be inserted in context, it was felt that to make 


such programmes expendable when intended for classroom use 
would make them too expensive to have muc 


Н Р 1 h appeal. Consequently, 
23-inch answer slips were ring-bound into the programmes, inter- 
leaved between pages. 'These slips also served as masks for the 


correct answers, which were in the left-hand margin beside each 
frame, so that, after responding to a frame, the student could com- 
pare her answer with the correct one underneath, thus receiving im- 
mediate reinforcement. By reversing the slips, it was possible to use 
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them again—a further economy that can be recommended to teachers. 
This method overcame the disadvantages of the vertical format, where 
relevant answers and frames lie exposed on the same page, and those 
of the horizontal-type format in which correct answers are printed on 
the reverse of each sheet, providing extra cues and often mere copy 
items for the new frame which lies on the opposite page. 

Тһе method adopted worked quite well; the subjects showed little 
inclination to cheat (a possible drawback to any book presentation) 
by lifting the masking/answer slips before writing their responses, 


and the extra page-turning involved did not prove as tedious as one 
might have supposed. 


Subjects 


Chosen for the experiment were two classes of third-year girls 
from a secondary modern school built on the outskirts of Leicester 
on a post-war municipal housing development. Since their spelling 
was rather weak, it was felt that these programmes would have a 


utilitarian as well as an experimental value. Intelligence quotients 
ranged from 9o to 125. 


Tests 


Тһе day before they were set to work on the programmes, the 
girls were given a pre-test of 80 words. The number actually covered 
by the programmes was considerably more than this when all de- 
rivatives and possibilities of transfer are taken into account, but these 
80 were fully representative. The pre-test was orally administered, 
each word being first dictated and then embedded in an explanatory 
sentence before being dictated again. Order of words was entirely 
random, with no attempt being made at presentation according to 
degree of difficulty or to follow the order adopted in the programmes. 

The same test, presented in the same Way, served also as a post- 
test, and as a delayed post-test to measure retention. These were 
administered one day and thirty-six days respectively after the last 
programme session. An oral test was preferred as being more truly 
indicative of spelling ability, since 


ative | itis without the cuein necessaril 
provided in a written test which is self-administered и : 


Procedure 


Both classes were taught English by the same teacher and for ihis 
experiment were treated as an entity, comprising 6o girls, age range 
13+ to 14+. By random selection, the girls were divided mto two 
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groups of 30, one group to work through the small step programme 
of боо frames (Group А), the other group to work through the larger 
step programme of 415 frames (Group B). The mean IO of Group A 
was 108:97 (с — 10:45), while the mean IQ of Group B was 109:43 
(e — 11:49). В | 

Since it was impossible to abstract the experimental classes from 
the normal school time-table, programme sessions had to be confined 
to periods devoted to English. In effect, both classes worked on the 
programmes during double (80 minutes) periods distributed through- 
out the week, both mornings and afternoons. 

After the programmes had been distributed on the first day, the 
teacher read the instruction page aloud, with the girls following the 
words. When all questions and difficulties had been dealt with, the 
classes were told to proceed through the programmes at their own 
rate to frame 75, this being taken as the end of the first unit. Group 
A were instructed to read through and answer all frames, Group B to 
read and answer only the starred items forming the larger step pro- 
gramme. 

On subsequent days, the girls were told to begin by revising the 
last five frames worked through in the previous session before pro- 
ceeding with the new material. In all eight periods were utilised in 
this way, each unit comprising on average 75 frames. On the com- 
pletion of her daily assignment, each girl handed her booklet to the 
teacher, who recorded times taken. 

A controlled, as opposed to an ad libitum, presentation of pro- 
grammed materials was chosen as a matter of convenience and not 
because of any conviction that such a method was preferable. The 
fact that, for reasons previously explained, the post-test was an oral 
one militated against children working through the programmes com- 
pletely self-paced from start to finish, since it would have been 
administratively impossible to have given each an oral test upon im- 
mediate completion of the programme. Alternatively, had an oral 
test been delayed, in an ad libitum presentation, until the last child 
had finished, the quicker ones might have been placed at a slight dis- 
advantage, as some would have completed their programmes as long 
as three days before the test. 


RESULTS 


To show that both programmes taught spelling effectively, the 
mean gains between pre-test and post-test were computed for each 
programme form. These are set down in Table I. 
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TABLE I 2 
COMPARISON oF MEAN GAINS on 80 Wonps TESTED — 
Programme Form Pre-test Mean Post-test Mean Mean Gain 
Small step 250 48:366 23:366 
Larger step 28-1 46:933 18:83 


If the two larger groups are stratified ac 
groups X (IQs ranging from 112 to 12 
15 girls in each group, we have the fo 


cording to ability into sub- 
5) and Y (IQs go to 111), with 
llowing picture: 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON or MEAN GAINS OF STRATIFIED Groups 
Small Step Larger Step 
M. Ability Ability Ability Ability 

ев Level Х Level Y Level X Level Y 
Pre-test 28:133 21:87 309533 25:666 
Post-test 52:266 44:466 50°066 43°80 
Gain 24'133 22:6 19:533 1813 


test differences, | 
values of F are, 
» o n this is done, but when an 
analysis is applied to dat: i in, a value of F significant at 


all step pro ramme. Dat [ 
are set out in Table ІП P prog е. Data 


TABLE III 
ANALYSIS ОЕ VARIANCE 


Source of Variation Sums of Squares df 


Bety 8 mms ғ 

etween 308-27 ч gi: я | 
Within 38609-13 8 3 ag 462 | 
Total 3 66:709 


417740 59 


* -05 leve] of Significance 


3 
о 
B 
£5 
A 
о 
с 
D 
Б 
о 
o 
о 


amme, thus reduci 
ence between groups (Table IV). S reduci: 
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TABLE IV 
md COMPARISON OF MEAN GAINS, IMMEDIATE AND OVERALL, 
| ОЕ STRATIFIED ABILITY GROUPS 
| | Small Step Larger Step 
| Mean Gain Level Х Level Y Level X Level Y 
! Pre-Post 24:133 22:6 1053 18:13 
Post-Delayed *333 1:66 1-133 3:066 
| Pre-Delayed 24°47 24:27 20:66 212 
| А А ‚ 5 
| То investigate further the relationship between intelligence and 


other factors, the following correlations were obtained: 


TABLE V 


CORRELATIONS OF IQ wiTH VARIOUS OTHER FACTORS 


Small Step Programme Larger Step Programme 


Pre-test scores "3159 “1306 
Post-test scores 3211 +2380 
Delayed test scores 2577 *1393 
Gain (Pre-Post) "098 "254 

Gain (Post-Delayed) —'4541 —:2533 
Time taken *561 *535I 


Table VI provides further information about average times taken 
by the stratified ability groups and helps to clarify the IQ/Time cor- 
relations given above. 


| TABLE УІ 
Data RELATING TO TIME TAKEN BY STRATIFIED GROUPS 
Small Step Programme Larger Step Programme 
Ability levels X У X Y 
Mean time taken 4hrs. 42 mins. 3 hrs. 52 mins. 4 hrs. 10 mins. 3 hrs. 25 mins. 
Range of time 3 hrs. 25 mins. 3 hrs. 3 hrs. 5 mins. 2 hrs. 55 mins. 
| to to to to 


5 hrs. 5o mins. 4 hrs. 45 mins. 4 hrs. 55 mins. 4 hrs. 25 mins. 


| DISCUSSION 


Ё , Immediate gains made by all groups on both programmes are 
evidence of the effectiveness of programmed spelling materials. 
Further mean gains between post-test and delayed test lend support 
to - findings that retention after programmed instruction is 
good. 
The data obtained suggest that in programmes of this type and 
degree of difficulty, within the IQ range go to 125, there is little re- 
lationship between aptitude and amount learned, as measured by the 
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gain on pre-test scores, "While the higher ability groups on each pro- 
gramme made the slightly higher gains, the differences are not sig- 
nificant. ; . 

If ability, as it is usually interpreted by intelligence test, has little 
effect on the amount learned by programmed instruction, the findings 


the difference between mean gains reached the 5% level of significance 
in favour of the small Step programme. One might suppose, there- 
fore, that Skinner is Correct in suggesting that it is unnecessary to 
provide more than one programme for different levels of ability, and 


Crease of 24-1% іп mean immediate gain, i 
in this case, the expenditure of extra time 


expected between the mean times taken 
gramme forms is, perhaps, partly accoun 
both programmes in the one booklet, the 


the normal time-table. Though both classes had the same English 
teacher, there was undoubtedly a di i 


= ни 
— тк met À 
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attitude towards work. 'The girls in the higher ability range were 
working towards external examinations, tended to be more anxiety 
prone, and had a more meticulous and careful approach to their work. 
Тһе other class was not subject to the same pressures. For these 
reasons one is reluctant also to attempt an interpretation of the de- 
layed test results, which show a reduction in the difference between 
overall mean gains for the various sub-groups. Beyond the immedi- 
ate experimental period of eight days, and in the time intervening 
between post and delayed tests, it was not possible to exercise the 
same control over the girls! classroom activities, and is likely that the 
girls in the lower ability class, not being subject to the same Stresses 
and pressures, were able to spend more of their time on spelling 
activities. It is certainly true to say that the programmes had stimu- 
lated in them a desire to improve their spelling ability. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
Branching versus Linear Programming 
by PAULINE E. HERRINGSHAW and J. H. HUNTER 
т. INTRODUCTION 


т is a controversial issue whether to adopt a branching or a linear 
[= of programming in automated instruction. There seem 

to be two problems which require solution: (1) Is a linear con- 
structed response programme more effective than a branching mul- 
tiple choice programme with both younger or inexperienced and 
older learners? (2) Do particular subject materials fare better with 
constructed response than with multiple choice methods? 

То study these problems two kinds of subject matter were pro- 
grammed, in each case by two methods. Тһе first was a list of words 
most of which were unfamiliar to the learners, the second was a con- 
ceptual subject, latitude and longitude. АП four programmes were 
given to children in a junior school and also in a secondary school. 

It proved impossible to construct a branching programme for the 
spelling list and this was prepared as a linear programme with a con- 
structed response or, in the second case, a multiple choice mode of 
responding in which the learner is presented with several alternative 
answers and responds by choosing one of them. "This is a feature of 
branching programmes. It was hoped that this comparison would at 
least throw some light on the question whether it is important to avoid 
showing pupils incorrect examples in teaching, e.g. spelling. 


| 2. SPELLING PROGRAMMES 
(i) Response Method 


The spelling list (common to both programmes) consisted of the 
following words: 


world parallel imaginary intersection 
sphere angle centre longitude 
hemisphere ^ degree surface meridian 
equator earth circumference Greenwich 
latitude temperate length Observatory 
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It contains a mixture of words that are relatively both easy and diffi- 
cult for children to spell, as for example, world, angle and earth, com- 
pared with parallel, Greenwich and imaginary. . . 
'The 32-page programme consisted of 160 frames with арргох!- 
mately 8 frames per word. Apart from in the introductory frames, 4 
vanishing technique was adopted throughout. Each new word was 
introduced by a frame consisting of a definition plus the instruction 
to write out the word, e.g. (introducing the new word “Jatitude”): 


38. Lines of latitude are imaginary lines round the world parallel 
to the Equator. Write the word LATITUDE. 


In the next frame, further guidance as to spelling may then be given 
and the vanishing technique begun. 


39. The letter “т” occurs twice in the word LATITUDE. Fill the 
missing letters in LA-I-UDE. 


Here, the fact that the number of T's in the word has just been pointed 
out gives a further prompt. 


Frames 40-46 consist of sentences with progressive vanishing of 
letters so that: 


45. All places with the same 1. are at an equal distance from 
the equator. Fill in the missing letters. 

46. The longest line of is the Equator itself. Fill in the 
necessary word. Check your answer, and, if you find that you 
have answered correctly the last nine frames, go on to Frame 


49- 


Here the word whole must be constructed. Furthermore, Frame 
46 is an example of a technique used to shorten the programme ОР 


those getting correct answers. Frames 46-49 give further practice 11 
writing the whole word. 


(ii) Linear Multiple Choice Method 

The 30-page programme consisted of 180 frames with approxi- 
mately 9 frames per word. 

As with the other spelling programme, each new word was intro- 


duced by a frame consisting of a definition but which was then followed 
by a multiple choice response, e.g.: 


і 


WU 
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40. Lines of LATITUDE are imaginary lines encircling the world. 
Choose the correct spelling of the word LATITUDE. All lines 
of (1) latetude (2) latitude are parallel to the Equator. 


"The next frame gives additional guidance in spelling plus a multiple 
choice response. 


41. These are three syllables (or parts) in the word LATITUDE as 
shown here Lat/1/TUDE. Complete the word LATITUDE in the 
г 2 
sentence below by choosing the correct spelling of the last 
syllable. The distance of a place south or north of the Equator 
is called its (т) LATITUED (2) LATITUDE. 


Frames 42-49 give further examples but the number of choices is in- 
creased progressively to four, so that frame 49 reads: 


49. Choose the correct word. The further away from the Equator 
we go, the shorter are the lines of (1) LATETUDE (2) LATITUDE 
(3) LATETUED (4) LATITUED. 


Finally, in the last frame for each set, the word has to be constructed 
as in the previous type of programme. Here, frame 50 reads: 


50. Read the following sentence carefully and supply the missing 
word. Lines of are imaginary lines round the world and 
they are parallel to the Equator. 


3. LarrrUDE/LONGITUDE PROGRAMMES 
(i) Linear Constructed Response Method 


This programme consisted of two sections, that on latitude having 
113 frames and that on longitude 55 frames, presented in two book- 
lets. Method of construction, lay-out, presentation and response are 
identical and follow the horizontal design used by Skinner with a 


variety of cueing methods being adopted. An extract from this pro- 
gramme is given below. 


14. Just as latitude is measured in degrees, so too, is longitude 
measured in (degrees) 

15. Because all measures of longitude are alike, no single one can 
be used as a "starting point" for measuring, so we have to 

choose one and call it o°. "Тһе one chosen is the meridian of 

longitude that passes through Greenwich Observatory, close 

to London. (Diagram omitted) 
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16. The meridian of longitude chosen for o? is the one that passes 
through Gr---w-ch Ob--------- - (Greenwich Observatory) 

17. Whilst the o? parallel of latitude is the Equator, the o? merid- 
ian of longitude is the meridian that passes through G——. 
(Greenwich) 

18. Whilst latitude is measured North and South of the Equator, 
which is o? of latitude, so longitude is measured East and 
West of G—, which is o? of longitude. (Greenwich) 

I9. Latitude is measured in "degrees North or South", but 
longitude in "degrees E or W. ”. (East or West) 

20. À place with a longitude of 16? East means that it is 16? East 
of G - (Greenwich) к К 

21. А place with a longitude of 40? West means that it is 40 

of - (West of Greenwich) 

22. Latitude is measured in degrees; so too, longitude is measured 
in - (degrees) 


(ii) Branching Multiple Choice Method 


The latitude programme consisted of 44 pages and the longitude 
19 pages of scrambled text which might be described i 


оп a separate piece of paper. 


The test is based as closely as possible on that used in the linear 


Programme which was written first, The programme is simplified 
Crowder style because: 


(а) With few exceptions, the responses allow only two choices to be 
made—a “right” or "wrong" answer. 

(b) The programme directs the subject making an incorrect response 
10 an explanation, followed іп some cases by a further multiple 

choice question, but more complicated branching is avoided. 


Ап example of a Page of this programme follows. 


е idea of the “world Sphere" 
y the Equator, an imapi 


one hemisphere of the world, like this: 
(diagram omitted) 
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Everywhere along the line is the same distance from the 
Equator. 


This is a LINE OF LATITUDE in the Northern hemisphere. 
Because it is always the same distance from the Equator, we say 
that it is PARALLEL to the Equator. 

Remember, we are talking about imaginary lines. 


Question 


If we know the latitude of Birmingham, we can tell how far 
it is away from: 

(a) The Northern hemisphere—page 15 

(b) The Equator—page 13 


4. VALIDATION OF PROGRAMMES 


During their construction the programmes were tried out on in- 
dividual children and a test of validity was made with a sample of 
twelve boys and twelve girls of average intelligence aged between 9 
years 6 months and 11 years. Equal numbers of boys and girls worked 
through each version of the spelling programmes both of which 
proved to have an error rate well below 5%. Pre-test scores were low 
but at the end of the programme average scores on the twenty-item 
test were close to the maximum and there was some improvement on 
retesting. There was little difference in time taken to complete the 
programmes. 

The same procedure was followed with the linear and branching 
geography programmes both of which were found to have an error 
rate of less than 5%. Large gains were made on test scores with each 


method, the branching programme taking half as long to complete as 
the linear. 


5. THE EXPERIMENT 


. The experiment was carried out in a junior and a secondary school 
in the Same area of the West Midlands. In each school thirty boys 
and thirty girls were stratified into three ability levels on the basis of 
recently obtained Moray House Test IQs. They were then randomly 
assigned within each sub-group to programme methods. Mean IQs 
for both schools are shown in "Tables I and II. The age of children in 


the junior school was between IO and тт and in the secondary school 
between тт and 12. 
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TABLE I 
MIDLAND Junior SCHOOL 


level Constructed Response Multiple Choice 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
I 1120 1184 108:6 121:8 
II 88:2 1014 804 того 
ш 76:0 872 79:2 834 

TABLE II 
MIDLAND SECONDARY SCHOOL 

ү Constructed Response Multiple Choice 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
I 96:8 103:2 10ғ8 IOI:2 
II 894 94:6 86:6 954 
Ill 76:8 85:8 7r4 82:0 


It would be seen that the IOs covered а very wide range and the 
point must be stressed that none of the programmes were written 
with these particular children in mind or for children below average 
IQ. Тһе programmes were considered by the writers to be far too 
difficult for the great majority of these children from both the point of 
view of the language of the Programmes and the concepts involved. 

Тһе pre- and post-tests, with the exception of the spelling, were 


identical and consisted of six duplicated sheets administered through- 
out in the following order: 


Spelling: Io constructed response items 
10 multiple choice items 
Latitude: I4 constructed response items 
Longitude: 14 multiple choice items 


> 
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A junior school class in Kent was also given the programmes on 
geography. There were thirty children aged on average 9 years 9 
months with IQs ranging between тоо and rar. These children also 
were stratified into three ability levels and randomly assigned to pro- 
gramme methods. 


6. RESULTS: THE JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


The data collected from the junior school in Kent will be pre- 
sented first (Table III). Itis children of this ability range rather than 
that of the Midland school for which the programmes were written. 
It should be noted that by not taking the spelling programmes they 
received no help from the explanation of words given in them. In 
this school, as in the Midland Schools, answers were written whether 
they were constructed or selected. 


TABLE III 


GEOGRAPHY Test (28 ITEMS): MEAN PRE- AND POST-TEST SCORES 
AND MEAN GAINS. KENT JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Linear Branching 
Ability Pre Post Gain Pre Post Gain 
level 
I 8:6 26:9 18:3 8:25 24:8 1655 
II то 22:5 155 427 20:9 16:63 
III 815 э2го 15:85 33 173 149 


An analysis of variance of the post-test scores revealed no significant 
difference between methods. 

In the Midland school, where, it will be remembered, the 105 
were much lower, scores were as shown in Tables IV and V. The 
spelling programmes are considered first. 


TABLE IV 
SPELLING Test (20 ITEMS): MEAN PRE- AND POST- AND RETENTION TEST 
SCORES. MIDLAND JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Constructed Response Multiple Choice 

Ability 
12921 IQ Pre Post Ret IQ Pre Post Ret 
IB iro Іо 168 174 1086 iro 184 166 
С 1184 13:0 20:0 19:0 1218 12:0 20:0 19:2 
ПВ 88:2 34 96 94 89:4 42 15'0 140 
С тога 78 158 145 того $8 148 146 
ПІВ 76-0 r6 то то 792 о8 54 54 
с 87:2 50  I22 12:8 834 70 154 132 
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In spite of the fact that in one group children were exposed 10 1. 
correct spellings of the words, the methods were not significantly 
different. There were however, significant ability level and sex eet 
ences. Since girls were superior in intelligence it is uncertain whet én 
this is responsible for their higher scores. There were no significan 
interactions. An analysis of the retention test scores obtained ise 
days later gives the same result since there were ability level differ 
ences the correlation between IQ and immediate post-test score was 
calculated for each method group with the following result: 


Constructed Response group 7 = -68 (-o1 level) 
Multiple Choice group 7 = -71 (-o1 level) 


On the geography programmes attainments were as given in 
Table V. 


TABLE V 


GEOGRAPHY TEST (28 rrEMs): MEAN PRE-, POST- AND RETENTION TEST 
SCORES. MIDLAND JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Linear Branching 
Ability 


Levels IQ Ре Post Rep IQ Ре Pot Ret 

ІВ imzo 82 146 16-5 1086 64 164 146 

С 84 62 15:0 17:8 1218 84 21:6 18:0 
пв 882- 2:8 


78 Во 894 44 74 84 

А С 560 до T6 74 того 6:8 6:2 12:6 
II B 760 32 7:6 6-6 79:2 8 . 34 
G 87:2 46 6:2 б.о ) еуі 


834 аф 56 68 
Again there is no overall difference between methods There аге, 
however, besides difference: 5 
nificant interactions. 'The 


Ved that оп retesting the 
betwee 


n ability levels, 
Te Were again high: 
Linear programme r = -75 (-o1 level) 


Branching programme 7 = -86 (-oy level) 
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7. CONCLUSIONS: THE JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


The spelling programmes, which were given in one school only, 
were not differentiated on tests at the end of the programme of ten 
days later. The significant differences which appear are related to 
ability and sex. In the circumstances of the experiment with a wide 
range of intelligence it is hardly surprising that relatively high cor- 
relations with ability were obtained. Nevertheless it is clear that many 
children, even those with little aptitude or reading ability, learned 
from the programmes and retained what they had learned. 

The scores following the geography programmes are more diffi- 
cult to interpret. In the Kent school though no difference between 
methods was found there is a slight tendency in favour of the linear 
programme especially at the lowest level. This is rather clearer in the 
Midland school where, however, the branching version was better for 
brighter pupils and for girls, who were of course brighter. These 
interactions had disappeared ten days later. 

Тһе subject matter of the geography programmes—latitude and 
longitude, their measurement in angles, and some reference to climate 
—was probably of too difficult a conceptual level for many of the 
Midland children. 


8. RzsuLTs: THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The spelling programmes were tested in the same way in this 
school. Mean scores are shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


SPELLING Test (20 ITEMS): MEAN PRE, POST- AND RETENTION TEST 
SCORES. SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Constructed Response Multiple Choice 

p IQ Pre Post Ret IQ Pre Рой Бе 
LB 96:8 10:2 100 16:8 ior8 rro 106 188 

С 1032 1:6 188 17-0 10r2 146 19:8 194 

II B 894 108 суо 15:8 88-6 58 175 сто 

с 946 6-2 154 15:2 954 114 100 17'0 

ПІВ 768 18 134 оз 7:4 075 775 79 

G 85:8 5:6 14:8 14:8 82:0 48 16:2 іг4 
While no overall difference was found between methods there 
were significant interactions, notably programme and ability level, 
and programme and Sex. Level III boys were poorer with multiple 
choice selection and while girls were better on the whole with the 
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constructed response mode. Sex and ability level differences were 
again significant. The same pattern occurred on retesting. 
Correlations between IQ and score were: 


Constructed Response programme r = -54 (-or level) 
Multiple Choice programme r = -84 (-or level) 


A more marked difference in performance occurred on testing the 
geography programmes as shown in the following table. 


TABLE VII 


GEOGRAPHY TEST (28 ITEMS): MEAN PRE- POST- AND RETENTION TEST 
SCORES. SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Linear Branching 
Ability 


Te 10 Pre Рой Ве 10 Pre Рой Ret 
ІВ 96:8 86 13:6 13'0 ior8 8:2 
С 1032 94 154 1:8 IOLD2 132 23:8 2го 
ПВ 804 99 17'0 150 88:6 
С 946 56 10:6 10:8 954 56 10:6 ir8 
ПІВ 768 68 тоз 92 724 37 595 64 
С 858 5o II'4 8:0 82:0 2 9 


The branching programme is clearly better and this is entirely 
due to the superior performance of children in Level I having this 
Programme. Analysis of retention test Scores confirms that the 
branching programme was more successful for children of the “high” 
ability group but less so for the low ability children, 

Correlations between IQ and score were: 


Linear programme r = 


] :23 (Not significant) 
Branching programme 


= 67 (01 level) 


9. CONCLUSIONS: THE SECONDARY ScHOOL 
The linear constructed res 
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то. DISCUSSION 

In drawing inferences from these findings it must be borne in 
mind that, unlike those in some other experimental comparisons of 
programming methods the answers to all multiple choice questions 
were written. А further difference is that the branching programme 
restricted the number of alternatives on most questions to two. 

Spelling proved to be the easier material to learn and differences 
between methods were slight at both the junior and secondary levels. 
Тһе correlation between IQ and spelling was higher for the multiple 
choice group of the older children suggesting that ability is more 
necessary when discriminations have to be made. 

Results from the Kent school demonstrate how much more effec- 
tive the geography programme was for children who belong to the 

target population for whom the programme was written. Their 
motivation was also higher, to some extent because they were sub- 
jected to fewer tests but they were in any case probably keener to 
learn. For these children, while differences between programmes 
were not significant, the average was higher for the linear style. This 
method also, in fact, took longer to work through—a difference not 
observed with the other children. If the absence of the spelling pro- 
gramme experience can be ignored, comparison with the Midland 
school, where time differences were not marked, suggests that pro- 
grammes may have to be prepared for particular groups of children. 
The tendency for girls to do better with multiple choice methods, not 
found for example by Larkin, reinforces this view. Level I of the 
Midland junior school should perhaps be compared with Level II or 
III in Kent. 

In the secondary school where the branching programme was 
clearly better for the “high” group greater maturity appears to have 
raised the scores of children in the lower groups. Reading ability may 
be the factor involved. 

A possible explanation that the branching programme is simply 
better written than the linear version seems impossible to maintain 
in view of the Kent findings. 

The overall pattern of results may be characterised as follows. 
Where differences are apparent the constructed response programmes 

8ive, most often, a lower score at Level I and a higher score at Level 
ІШ than the multiple choice programmes and this is maintained on 
Tetesting. On the whole, girls appear to perform better after multiple 
choice methods and where a difference occurs with the boys it is in 
favour of constructed response programmes. 


ENGLISH SENTENCE CONSTRUCTION 
The Effects of Mode of Response on Learning 
by PAUL WIDLAKE 


LINEAR programme teaching aspects of sentence construction 
Ae “O” level was administered to second-year students in War- 

wickshire High Schools. All groups gained substantially but 
overt response-prompt and covert modes of response yielded no 
significant differences in the amounts learned or retained. 


МОРЕ or Response 
Mode of response has been among the most frequently investi- 
gated questions in programmed learning. No apology is offered for 
another traverse of this well-ploughed field, however. Krumboltz 
and Weisman (1) put it thus: "Although most studies so far reported 
have failed to support the importance of overt responding, the ques- 
tion should not be considered settled. Short programs with unknown 
error rates, brief criterion tests and small N’s, make it difficult to re- 
ject the null hypothesis." 


Certain useful consequenc 
(2) position that a written response is essential in the programmed 
learning situation. The “hardware” 


questions. Finally, it might appear that di е 
1 at differ, espons 

Were appropriate to differen wor eie 

difficulty, or to various intel 


-— = 
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amount learned. Similar results were obtained by Feldhusen and 
Birt (1962) (5) using a short (thirty-seven-frame) programme on 
teaching machines with eleven groups of thirty psychology students; 
when the frames were transferred into narrative form, no significant 
difference in learning was found. 

Evans, Glaser and Homme (1960) (6) have reported two studies 
in which overtness of response was investigated. In neither case were 
significant differences found; the small number of subjects in each 
treatment group did not make for a very powerful test of the hypo- 
thesis, however. 

Krumboltz and Weisman (1962) (1) assigned fifty-four under- 
graduates in random order to four groups; one which “mentally com- 
posed" each response, a reading group, a control which used a differ- 
ent programme altogether and a written response group. "There was 
no significant difference at the first test but on a delayed test the 
written group was significantly higher. 

Goldbeck and Campbell (1962) (7) compared overt, covert and 
reading response modes in two experiments with junior high school 
classes; the reading group surpassed the other groups on both im- 
mediate and ten-week retention, and in both experiments learned 
most per time taken. 

Keislar and McNeil (1962) (8) gave two matched groups a three 
weeks’ physical science course. The overt response group had to 
select their answers, the covert group merely observed passively. Both 
groups learned significantly more than an uninstructed control group, 
but the difference between overt and covert groups was not significant. 

Thus, of these investigations only Krumboltz and Weisman have 
supported Holland (1960) in finding significantly in favour of a con- 
structed response, and that only in a limited sense. Work by Briggs 
(1960), Goldbeck and Briggs (1960) Pressey (1960), Meyer (1960), 
Silverman and Alter (1960) fails to support Skinner and Holland. 
Roe, Massey, Weltman and Leeds (1960), moreover, found that a pro- 
grammed text-book which did not require overt responses took sig- 
nificantly less time to complete than covert, with no loss in learning 


(9). 
HYPOTHESES 
The present experiment was designed to test three hypotheses: 


1. That the amount learned from a programme does not differ 


significantly whatever the mode of response: overt, covert or 
response-prompt; 
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Е > 5 n to 
2. 'That there are no significant differences in the time one is 
complete a programme when different modes of respo 
used; 


3. That retention is not a function of mode of response. 


The programme was duplicated by a chemical process and жеген 
into booklet form. There were 220 frames, including the test 

he conclusion of the programme. к z 
k "The behaviour specified was that second-year “А stream p 
should be able to recognise and construct the different kinds о v 
tences, simple, compound, compound-complex and to iod d шел 
between clauses, phrases and simple sentences. T à на 

n among such pupils, as the pre-test results revealed. 

T bei of e ше. units was established by Vus aae 
of examples, rather than by attempted definition. Coleridge's dic is 
was kept in mind: “А real definition of a thing absolutely ddp n 
impossible." Jespersen's advice was adhered to: “Іп teaching € of 
mentary grammar, I should not begin by defining the several parts 7 
speech, least of all by ordinary definitions which say so little, thoug 
Seeming to say so much." 

A great deal of effort w 
Validation was carried out o 
50 obtained resulted in 
final error rate was only 
the specified subjects —t 
pupils were employed. | 

'The frames were generally fairly short, though they often €x- 
ceeded Skinner's limit of fifteen words (like his own Analysis of B е, 


е by which the “contextual aids” were organise 
Was taken from Smith (14) 


with useful suggestions from Holland (15) 
and from the ruleg system of Glaser, Homme and Evans (16). Con- 
Siderable use was made of "panels" or extracts, 


Smith's scheme sets out the Methods of Programming under: 


ent into the actual programme vute: 
n a sample of subjects and the ағар 
numerous changes and refinements. Т! 4 
47% when the programme was used wit 
here was a sharp increase when “В” stream 


1. Introduction 


2. The Web of Learning (techniques include repetitio?» 
various kinds of d 


evelopmental sequences) 
- Prompts 


. Vanishing and Cue Reduction 
. Panels 


. Summation and Review 


Du pw 


ГА 
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АП the frames in the present programme were allotted to one of the 
headings. 

Jt is felt right to offer some evidence of the validity of the pro- 
gramme, since so many reports leave one in great doubt as to what is, 
after all, the heart of the matter. (See Rothkopf (17); Roe, Case and 
Roe (18); Ferster and Sapon and Brown and Hodkinson's com- 


mentary (19).) 
The technique known as vanishing was found to be particularly 


fruitful. A sample sequence follows. The letters in brackets refer to 
individual sentences in the panels, a method which worked very well. 


“The man who was trying to leave the «Тһе man was stopped by 


bus without paying his fare, was stop- the conductor;” “who was 
ped by the conductor.” trying to leave the bus with- 
The main clause is * * 73 the out paying his fare." 


subordinate clause, introduced by 


“whois? * ” 

4-37. 

If a sentence consists of a main clause “complex” 
and one or more subordinate clauses, it 

isa * sentence. 

4-38. 

“The dog barked and the boy jumped." 

Here are two simple sentences joined “compound” 
by “and” to make a Ж sentence. 

4-39- 

(M) consists of two simple sentences 

joined by “апа”. Itisa * — sent- “compound” 
ence. 

4-40. 

(N) also consists of two simple sent- 

ences joined by “апа”, so it, also, is a “compound” 
Ж — sentence. 

4741. 

But (N) contains a subordinate clause, 

"who glowered". А sentence with “complex” 


several clauses in it is called a * 


sentence. 

4-42. 

(N), then, is a sentence that is both “complex and compound." 
com *  andcom * . or "compound and com- 
4-43. plex." 


4-44. A subordinate clause in (N) is “who glowered" 
* 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


Seventy-eight boys from the second year "A" stream x 2. 
Warwickshire High Schools were given the programme. In € etm 
all the boys present were tested—there was no selection. ; m nhe. 
were absent for any part of the programme were contacted in aca 
ally, so that everyone who began the programme finished. 'Теас its 
Were asked to avoid the subject matter of the programme during 

hole twelve-week period. . 
Ё Classes were divided randomly, using extracts from the Fisher 
and Yates tables of Random Numbers as the basis for allocation, 
Group A was the overt response group (response written then checke 
for correctness). Group B the response-prompt group (written sN 
ponse copied). Group C the covert response group (no written work; 
no restrictions on checking procedure). 


These modes of response were strictly adhered to by all groups. 
The co-operation of subj 


ects was easily obtained—they were extremely 
interested and worked well; and diligent supervision prevented back- 
sliding. 


The criterion tests were fo: 
test; immediate post-test (L.P.T. 


items were in 
they corresponded; the pre- 
jects, as the second retentio: 

Each subject’s time was noted by means of а stop-watch, with the 
following results: 


quired knowledge. The 
€ was taken to ensure that 


test was also given, unknown to the sub- 
n test, 


TABLE I 


TIME TAKEN BY Groups 
(in minutes) 
Maximum time taken 


Minimum time taken Mean 
Group A 170 125 153 
Group B 575 133 147 
Group C 140 7 104 


pe 
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TABLE II 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR TREATMENT GROUPS: 
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ы (1) PRE-TEST, (2) IMMEDIATE POST-TEST, (3) First RETENTION, 
(4) SECOND RETENTION 
Pre-test LPF RT R.T.2 
Q) (2) (3) (4) 
M SD M SD M SD M SD 
A 62 2:95 189 37 158 42 156 74 
В 47 зо 173 44 152 3:8 14:8 6:9 
C 43 2:6 18-7 31 15°7 2:9 149 31 
'There were substantial gains by all groups but the amount 
learned by any one mode of response was not significantly different 
from the others. 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 
TABLE III 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 
н Pre-test—Immediate Post-test (I.P.T.) 
M Source of variance SS DF MS F 
Between 52 2 26 18 NS 
Within 10877 75 145 
Total 10929 77 
ТАВГЕ IV 
I.P.T.—Retention Test 1 
А Between 19 2 95 т NS 
x Within 6775 75 90°3 
Total 6794 77 
TABLE V 
I.P.T.— Retention Test 2 
Between 23 2 II ` NS 
ews 5 40 
Within 2130 75 28-4 
Total 2153 77 
TABLE VI 
R.T. 1—R.T. 2 
Between 40 2 zo "2 NS 
Within 1280 75 тті 


Total 1292 77 
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Discussion 


1. Constructed and Mechanical Response Compared 


These results do not enable us to reject the first hypothesis. мей 
of response has made no significant difference to the amount learn pa 
The written, constructed response has not increased the е 
learned, as compared with mere mechanical copying of eae 
When the mean gains between the pre-test and immediate post- 
are compared, we find: 


Group А 12-7 Group В 126 


: : Ited 
Nor, as one might suppose, has the more mechanical process resu 


in diminished retention. "Гһе mean gains from I.P.T. to R.1 and R.2 
respectively were: 


GroupA 06 94 
Group В 105 101 


2 of prompting was due, 
А elay, the omission of overt 
practice of the response—or to both. "They thought that, because the 
temporal interval was greater in confirmation than in prompti ng, the 
latter would give better learning; and also that Overt practice during 
the interval would interfere with the essentia] SR Connexion and 50 


4+ 


SS 
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with learning from the response term itself. They concluded: (a) that 
overt practice did interfere with learning both the response term as 
such and with connecting it to its proper stimulus; (5) that delay be- 
tween SR interferes with the process of connecting a response to 
its proper stimulus, but has no very consistently reliable effect upon 
learning the response term as such. 

Thus, although the present investigation did not show a superi- 
ority for response—prompt over confirmation, it is clear that the 
possibility of such a result exists. Angell and Lumsdaine followed up 
Cook and Spitzer. They demonstrated that a "listing procedure” 
interpolated throughout the experiment on every fourth trial actually 
made the “prompting” condition a “prompting and confirmation” 


condition, which, they found, was significantly more effective than 
prompting on all the trials. 


2. Time taken and Retention 


Table I shows a clear advantage to t 
time taken. The individual who finished first in Group C was nearly 
а hundred minutes better off than the last boy to finish in the written 
response groups. A great deal of ground could be covered in that 
time—the individual could work through another programme or 
undertake parallel work in another medium. Thus great interest re- 
sides in the question of retention: 'Tables IV-VI show that there is 
no significant difference between the modes of response in this res- 
pect. The second hypothesis has to be rejected on this evidence: 
there are significant differences in the time involved. The third hypo- 
thesis is upheld: retention is not a function of mode of response— 
one would like to add, again, for this particular linear programme, 
with this particular population. It is well to emphasise the specificity 
of these findings, since there is so much confusion at present in this 
Very new area of investigation. These results support the majority 
Opinion, however, against Goldbeck and Campbell (7) (who reported 
а significant difference with their reading group) and Krumboltz and 


eisman (1) (who found better retention with their written response 
Broup). 


he covert group in terms of 


CONCLUSIONS 


As regards practical applications of these findings, one can re- 
commend that teachers and programmers need not be over-anxious 
about so-called “cheating” in lincar programmes. In a well cued 


frame the response comes almost automatically, so that the reinforce- 
ER D 
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LN he 
ment is supplied whether or not overt confirmation is gn, 4 ng 
best pupils hardly bother to check: this is common — ation is 
adults in reading The Analysis of Behaviour. Farther deis Les an 
required, in which mode of response is linked with inte зей know 
attainment in the subject matter. It would also be шеше С in the 
more about mode of response as compared with difficulty ne inter- 
subject matter. Goldbeck (1960), for example, discovere «discrete 
action between response mode and the difficulty level of a tage that 
discourse” programme. The written response has the ilo n done; 
it enables one to say with certainty that the work has in fact f loss able 
this is an asset not likely to be discarded by those in charge 0 


ds for 
and younger pupils, but Pressey has suggested other metho 
checking the more capable students. 


ues- 
All the evidence points towards a flexible approach ве an 
tion of response mode. Dogmatism is to be avoided. As бі 


à tly: 
and Alter (1961) have put it, effectively if somewhat inelegant Y 


: : Б қ ek to 
“What is called for, are more parametric studies which 56 


: h A : "RA ituations in 
establish functional relationships, and pinpoint the situation 


which one technique is superior to another" (13). 
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Inductive versus Deductive Methods of Teaching Area 
by programmed Instruction 


by MARION FOORD 


1. INTRODUCTION 


HE experiment set out to compare two teaching methods Бу 

| means of linear programming. The recent work in programme 
learning has made more possible this type of research. Pre- 
viously any comparison of methods has been open to the criticism 
that the results may have been influenced by the “teacher variable”. 
Even in the situation where the same teacher t 
different methods, it has been difficult to be sure 


methods has not been more congenial to the teach 
better taught. This investi 


eaches groups by 
that one of these 


a simple number series wou 
three methods were Rule and 


А ей 
matter for the programmes was influenc 
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by an experiment of Keislar (1959). This was ап investigation into 
the development of understanding in arithmetic, using a programme 
in a film rater type of machine. His control group had no treatment, 
and he found that the experimental group were significantly better on 
the post-test—which is hardly surprising. His subject—area of rect- 
angles—seems a worthwhile one for this type of investigation, as ex- 
perience in school has shown that by no means all children find this 
easy to understand. The use of the knowledge of how to find an area 
often seems very poor in many children. In his experiment there was 
a very high correlation between IQ and score, although other experi- 
menters, notably Ferster and Sapon (1958) found very little correla- 
tion. 


2. EXPERIMENT AND METHOD 


Two linear programmes were constructed, aiming to teach the 
pupil how to find areas of rectangles and parallelograms. One of the 
programmes—referred to as the “Ешер” programme, used a rule and 
example method. The rule of the new process was stated, and then 
following frames gave many examples, in order to teach the rule and 
lead to generalisation. The other programme, referred to as the 
“Guided Discovery” programme, used a different method. In this 
programme, the examples of the rule were introduced first, and only 
after many such examples, intended to lead the pupils to discover the 
rule, was the rule stated. 

Sample frames may clarify the method. Frame 14 of the Ruleg 
programme is 


In a rectangle, opposite sides are equal. (Diagram of rectangle 
omitted) 

* and B are equal 

C and * are equal 


Eight frames follow, giving similar examples. 


In the Guided discovery programme, eight frames give examples of 
rectangles with opposite sides equal, and after such frames as: 


17. A is equal to B (Diagram of rectangle omitted) 
C is equal to D 
The opposite sides are * 


the rule is finally stated (frame 21): 


A rectangle has its opposite sides equal. 
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Revision of previous rules took place in each programme, before е 
rules were introduced. The steps between frames were made € 
and the reading matter kept as easy as possible. It was авес to a 
each frame so that success was inevitable. Cues were in the ehe 
mechanical prompts as in frame 17 above, contextual deco den 
prompts leading directly from the diagrams, as in 14. There = 
118 frames in the Ruleg programme, and 128 frames in the G.D. p 
amme. 
a Both programmes were presented in booklet form, each р С 
the booklet being one frame. Each programme was divided into fou 
such booklets. The pupil was, in most frames, called upon to write a 
response, but both programmes included a few multiple choice items. 
The correct responses appeared in the top right-hand corner of n 
next page, so that the pupil could have immediate confirmation 0 
success. The booklets had different coloured backs, so that the 
children could take their own sets, and work through them at their 
own pace. The writer supervised all the work. The following 1n- 
structions were given to the groups: “Read through the page and then 
write your answer on the answer paper. Check to see if you were 
right by looking at the answer on the next page.” In a preliminary 
talk about the programme it was stressed that the answers were meant 
to be easy, and that no record of marks would be kept. Copying of 
the answ 


ers directly from the next page certainly took place, espect- 
ally among the 4th year below avera; 


ge group. Their results seem to 
indicate that this had little effect on learning. Error rate was less than 
5%, but true assessment of this is difficult, because of the ease of 
looking ahead. 


3. POST-TEST 
"The pre-test and post- 
and this was also the post- 


Ons were of the 


problem type. Eight of the 
е multiple сһоіс 


е type, the others called for 2 


constructed response. 
Ап attitude test was also given, with such questions as: 
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Do you like this way of learning more than the usual way? 
much more more about the same less much less 
Do you think it is easier or harder than the lessons you usually 
have? 


The children were also asked to write in their own words what they 
thought about the booklets. 


4. SAMPLE 


Two whole year groups of junior children, the 4th year and the 
and year, were used. There were 112 children in all. All the children 
attended the same school, situated on a council estate in a small 
Black Country town. Average age of the 4th year was 11 years 6 
months, and of the 2nd year 9 years 1 month. They were of average 
socio-economic level, with few children from either very poor or very 
rich families. Each year group was given Raven's Standard Progres- 
sive Matrices A, B, C, D and E, and on the basis of the test they were 
divided into two groups in each year. They аге termed “below 
average" and “above average”. The above average children were then 
randomly assigned to a method group, so that one group became the 
“Ruleg” above average, and one the G.D. above average group. Тһе 
below average groups were similarly divided, and the final pattern 
was of eight groups, with 14 subjects in each group. 


Mean IQ 
4th Year 2nd Year 
Ruleg G.D. Ruleg G.D. 
Же = + = + = + = 
11705 922 1166 0918 11ї'3 900 III'2 902 
* + above average, - below average. 


As the 4th year sample had had previous teaching on the subject, 
a pre-test was given. This was the same test used as post-test on both 
groups. No previous knowledge was assumed for the 2nd year group. 

Before the programmes were finally given to the groups, a valida- 
tion trial was run with children, 10 in number, average age 10:3, who 
were in the 4th year group, but who were too young to be promoted 
With the year. The error rate was below 5%, but looking forward at 
the answers certainly took place. The implication of this ease of 
"cheating" will be discussed in the summing up. 


5. ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAMMES 


Each group of children was able to do the tests and programmes 
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inits own classroom. Four periods were used for the 2nd year oo 
and five for the 4th year. The extra period was used for the pre- ей 
The school had individual desks, and these were spread out to wins 
copying. No time limit was set, but it worked out that there was 


child who did not complete two booklets, i.e. half the programme, in 
a period of 4o minutes duration. 


'TIME-TABLE 
4th Years 2nd Years 
Class x Class 2 Class 6 Class 7 
Ist period a.m. 2nd period a.m. Ist period a.m. 2nd period a.m. 
pre-tests Monday 
programme—z booklets ‘Tuesday programme—z booklets 
Programme—z booklets Thursday programme—2 booklets 
revision Tuesday revision 
post-test, attitude test Wednesday post-test, attitude test 


"mechanical questions in the 
post-test 


(V) An analysis of variance of the “u 
(vi) A product moment correlation b 
(vii) A x? test of the attitude test ite 


nderstanding” questions 


etween IQ and raw score 
ms 
TABLE ОЕ MEAN Sconzs ix Posr-rEsT 
Ruleg G.D. Ruleg G.D. 
4th year 2nd year 
- * - + - + - 
180 94 163 1155 1057 485 83 478 


4TH YEAR GAINS 


Ruleg G.D. 
* - + - 
278 35 328 471 
CORRELATION WITH IQ 
Киев сір. Ruleg G.D. Overall 
4th Year 2nd Year 
85 “52 65 б» «бә 


АП these are Significant at *or level, 


d 
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'TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


1. Overall Analysis—Post-test scores 
Source S.S. d.f. M.S. F. Significance 


Method 9 т 9 — N.S. 
Ability 799 1 799 408 тот 
Age 1436 1 1436 733 E 
M. x Ability 172 1 172 877 "os 
M. x Age 16 I 16 — N.S. 
Ab. x Age 21 І 21 1:07 N.S. 
M.xAb.xAge 34 1 34  r74 N.S. 
Error 2045 104 196 


Total d.f. тїї 


2. 4th Year gains 
Source S.S. df. M.S. Е. Significance 


Method IO 1 то 113 N.S. 
Ability і 1 16 r8 N.S. 
M. x Ability $ t 2 — N.S. 
Error 459 s2 88 
Total d.f. 55 
6. RESULTS 


sis of variance there was no significant differ- 
ence in the scores of the two groups. Ability and age were significant 
factors. In the table for 4th year gains, the methods show no signifi- 
cant difference, and ability is not a significant factor. In all other 
cases, neither method was significantly superior to the other, but age 
and ability levels were very significant factors in attainment. In both 
the “mechanical” analysis, and the “understanding” analysis, there 
is a significant interaction between method and ability. 

Ability showed a high correlation with raw scores, 


each group at ‘or level. 


In the overall analy 


significant in 


CONCLUSIONS * 


The attitude test left no doubt that the children enjoyed the book- 
lets. Several children considered it easier to understand, e.g. "I like 
doing it very much, because it is easier to understand” (Girl, and year 
G.D. above average group), “Tt is much easier, the answer just comes 
into your head" (Boy, 2nd year Ruleg below average). 

Some children liked the self checking: "I like it because you can 
check the answers yourself right away” (Girl, 4th year G.D. below 
average group). Others found this unnecessary: “I do not think the 
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answers should be on the next page" (Boy, 4th year Ruleg above 
average). 


» When given the time-table of programmes etc. 
said, "Good, we'll miss Arithmetic!” This was obviously not con- 
sidered to be Arithmetic, 

Perhaps the most interestin 
Here there is no significant diff 
looking at the mean Scores, the 


Post-test scores, the G.D. b 
while the comparable Ru] 
above average, itions are Teversed—the Ruleg group scored a 
mean of 18-9, while the G.D 


appropriate for the lower I 
О groups of 4th year Children, 


^ "Some factors ; ing of Con- 
ceptual Learning", y, Exp. Psychol, 62, 4, ae alee 
ing (N.Y. Columbia U.P., 1940). 


2. Educ Res, 53, 2 ng by Directed Discovery”, 


Kerslar, E, В. “The develo i 
a DE Pment of Und ing i ithmetic by a 
" ry. Machine", J. Educ, Русда! so, аі: ^ i 
Е h sÍ ; and Sapon, S. М., “ application of recent developments in 
e ology to the teaching of German", Harvard Educ. Review, 1, 56-69, 
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A Study of the Relationship between Intelligence and 
Performance in a Programmed Learning Task 


by S. W. CRESSWELL 


INTRODUCTION 


T is often held that learning ability and general intelligence are 
Io given the same learning task, those learners who 

score highest in a test of general intelligence would usually be ex- 
pected to perform best in a learning situation. 

Few teachers of E.S.N. children would dissent from this state- 
ment. Тһе present system of ascertainment of educational sub- 
normality and the placement of children in special schools arises from 
the assumption that tests of general intelligence are reliable predictive 
measures of future performance, and therefore of learning ability. 

Itis somewhat surprising to find contrary conclusions arising from 
research into programmed learning. 

After using programmed methods of instruction to teach spelling 
to elementary school children throughout an academic year, Porter 
(1959) found that there was essentially no relationship between in- 
telligence scores and achievement in his experimental (programmed 
learning) groups, but found a significant positive relationship between 
control (traditionally taught) groups. 

Ferster and Sapon (1958), using methods of programmed in- 
Struction to teach German to graduate students at Harvard Univer- 
Sity, reported an absence of relationship between IQ and achieve- 
ment while Shay (1961), after investigating the relationship between 
Step-size in a teaching programme and intelligence, found no sig- 
nificant relationship and concluded that if one exists, it is a small 
one, 

_ Other findings seem to indicate that there is a relationship between 

intelligence and performance after a programmed learning task, but 

the present position is not clear and is perhaps best stated by Stolurow 

(1961): “Until new information is forthcoming there seems to be no 

Need to prepare special programmes for learners who differ in general 

Intelligence scores, provided they are all above the minimum level 
137 
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required for learning the task." The present study is an attempt, in а 
small way, to provide new information. 


THE EXPERIMENT 
For the ex 
book type was devised to teac 


for measurable improvement in pe 
tamination of the ex 
easily be avoided. 
The programme was wri 
due difficulty by children w 
and ro years. This was assessed by havin 


formance, and ensuring that ap 
periment by normal teaching in school coul 


ng ages were 0-5 years, and 


hich created difficulty until 
reasonable ease of reading was achieved. 


276 frames demanding 


gure was confirmed in the experiment 


Proper, when using 9o children an overall error rate of 6:9% was 


found. 

The experiment was carri 
Southampton, and m 
Headmaster 


ains 450 childr 
mixed socio-economic background, 


at random from each of the 


at the 9+ age group, variations i 
Broups should produce a high cor 
performance in the 8 


still less for the то- 
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4 sample of до children, and the sample stratified as under in terms of 
ry Raven’s raw score, age and sex. 


SAMPLE STRATIFIED ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE AND AGE 


8-9 years 9-IO years 10-11 years 
Ability level В G B G B G Overall Mean Scores 
High 342 396 468 376 488 45-8 42:2 
Average 270 254 362 3ro 388 372 32:6 
Low 142 іг2 2r2 258 3r2 250 21:6 


Figures are mean Raven's raw scores. 


The design places 5 children in each cell, giving 15 boys and 15 
girls in each age group and 15 boys and 15 girls at each ability level. 
As the whole sample of до children could not be accommodated at 
the same time in one room, it was dealt with in age groups, giving 
three groups of 30 children each. These sub-samples were each given 
a pre-test of chess knowledge and then embarked on the programmed 
learning task. All meetings were in the same room, children always 
occupied the same places, times of meeting were randomised between 
groups, and the experimenter was in charge throughout. The average 
= length of session was 30 minutes and children were encouraged to 
work at their own speed. Times taken to complete the programme 
ranged from 2 hours 10 minutes to 7 hours 50 minutes, whilst the 

mean time for the whole sample was 4 hours 24 minutes. 
Throughout the learning periods a high level of motivation existed, 
there were no discipline difficulties, and children appeared eager to 
commence and sorry to stop. Children were seated in the room ac- 
cording to ability groupings, and in each sub-sample members of the 
ġe low ability group required more initial explanation of the method of 
Working, but once the technique of confirming their responses was 
mastered and they were reassured that spelling did not matter, they 
displayed obvious pleasure, particularly in the early sessions, each 
time their answers proved to be correct. Тһе high ability groups 
appeared to take success for granted from the beginning. Whilst this 
State of affairs was to be expected, it was pleasing to observe, and, of 

— Course, points to an obvious advantage in the use of programmed 
y learning methods with less able children. 

р It was also interesting to note that as children became used to 
giving correct answers, they sought to base their aspirations on the 
number of frames completed. In spite of attempts to convince them 
that each should work at his own speed, some individuals, particularly 
In the 8-year group, continued to compare numbers of frames com- 
Pleted after each session. 
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Frames in the present programme were numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 276; it was thus easy for children to compare ma Z 
and it is felt that if numbering had started afresh on each page, this 
“group pacing” effect would have been reduced. 

As each child finished working through the programme, he was 
given a missing-word type test, demanding 40 specific items of in- - 
formation which the programme had attempted to teach, e.g. 


(а) Тһе queen always starts the game on а of her own ——~* 
(Б) Two chessmen which can move in straight lines over many | 
squares are the and the à . a 
(c) The chessman which moves in one direction all the time; bu 
captures in another direction is the 


'The test of chess knowledge given before the children worked 
through the programme revealed a uniformly low level throughou 
the sample; the results of this test were ignored and correlations e 
determined, using the scores obtained on the post-programme tes 
only. 


Posr-PROGRAMME TEST—MEAN SCORES 
(Maximum score 40) 
P ни e Il 

8-9 years 9-IO years — 10-11 years Overa Whole 

B с B с B С B С Sample 
High 302 270 344 242 368 312 338 275 qs 
Average 258 214 294 242 3r2 218 288 225 25 
Low 156 240 244 214 288 зго 229 221 225 
Overall 240 26:3 28:5 28:5 240 267 
Raven’s Raw Score AND POST-TEST SCORE 


Table of Correlation Co-efficients— Age Groups 

8-9 years 9-10 years 1O-II years Whole sample 

(15) “7085 + + (15) уо 7204+ + 
43+ + (15) +5933 + (45) `7 

(15) "32009 (15) “4370 (15) 5083+ (45) 4074 * Т | 
(30) 4722 + + (30) 6132+ + (30) -6140-- + (90) 5831 * + 1. 

Table of Correlation Co-efficients—Ability Levels | 
Hi Boys Girls Overall 
ЕЕН (15) "5707 + — (15)-6923-- + (39) 775 ++ i 
маи (15) "3311 (15) :2872 (30) :3609 + 
Whol (15) 6387+ (15) "0421 (зо) "4039 + 

Е ole sample (45) 7204+ + (45) 4704+ + (90) +5831 + + l 
It will be seen that a very significant positive correlation was- 


found between intelligence as represented by the Raven’s raw scores, 
and attainment, me; 


asured by the post-programme test. 


Boys 
Girls 
Overall 


_— дыбы жыл. 


Р » 


| 


| 
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Ж. Although the correlation co-efficient for “all girls" is significant, 
it is much lower than that for “аП boys," and this is reflected in the 
figures under age groups and ability levels. This may be due to a sex 
factor, arising from the attitude that chess is a male pastime; this could 
have created variations in motivation among the girls and affected 
their performance. 

The programme attempted to teach simple ideas of attack on the 
chess king, but any teaching of defence against check or checkmate 
was deliberately omitted. It was hoped that by testing the children 
with very simple chess problems demanding defence of the king, a 
measure of transfer of learning after the programme could be obtained. 
A test was devised consisting of 9 simple printed chess problems, res- 
ponses to which could be marked on a scale permitting a total of 15 
marks for best responses to all о problems. This test was administered 
after the post-programme test of chess knowledge. Scores were 
generally 10%; һе mean for the whole sample being 4-7, with that for 
all boys 5:6 and girls 3:9. 

Correlation co-efficients were obtained between transfer scores 
and post-programme test scores, and between transfer scores and 
Raven's raw scores. The most important of these are set out as follows. 


Boys (45) Girls (45) | Overall (90) 


Transfer and post-test “5307 + + +066 439 ++ 
Transfer and Raven’s score 4098 + + "1221 "3143 + + 


Whilst the boy/girl difference is most apparent, it seems that some 
transfer of learning did occur and that this is significantly correlated 
With intelligence and with performance after the programme. 

Two weeks after the completion of the foregoing tests, the post- 
Programme test was again given to the whole sample to measure re- 
tention. Scores were very similar to those obtained on the first 
Occasion, with the low ability groups losing slightly more marks than 
the high ability groups in each age group. Generally, there appeared 
to be very little loss over the two weeks. 

Slightly higher co-efficients were obtained when retention scores 
Were correlated with Raven’s raw scores. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Raven's score: Raven’s score: Raven's score : 
Retention score Post-test score Reading Age 


Boys (45) "7568 + + "7204 + + 7177 + + 
Girls (45) 5170 + + 4074 + + "7314+ + 
Overall (90) 6313 + + "5831 + + "655 + + 
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"This would accord to a certain extent with the findings of Lam- 
bert, Miller and Wiley (1962), who found intelligence the only factor 
significantly associated with retention. -— 

Reading ages were available for the sample; these Were corre ate 
with the post-programme test scores and highly significant correla- 
tions obtained (see table below). It is interesting to note the higher 
correlation in the case of the girls between Raven's score and reading 
age—it may be that the lower correlations obtained between intelli- 
gence and performance in their case arises from a difference in re- 
lationship between reading age and Raven’s score. Unfortunately, 
time has not permitted this possibility to be investigated. 

The expected variation of correlation coefficients between groups 
came out strongly for reading age and post-test score. 


TABLE OF CORRELATIONS—READING AGE : POST-TEST SCORE 


8-9 years 9-IO years 10-11 years 
Boys + Girls “7517+ + 6058 + + 5477 + + 


The decrease in correlation coefficient from younger to older 
children clearly reflects the increasing importance of reading age in 
Constructing programmes for younger children. 

An investigation was also carried out into the number of response 


errors made by the sample in working through the programme. This 
was done by randoml. 


i y selecting two cases from each cell in the ex- 
perimental design, to give a sub-sample of 36 cases. Errors were 
DUM and the mean percentage of error at each ability level calcu- 
ated. 


PERCENTAGE ERROR—PROGRAMME RESPONSES 
Boys Girls Overall 


High о rý : 

Average 82 72 : z 
Low 10:3 8-6 9:6 
"Totals 78 58 6:8 


теу 


CHESS dis 


would appear to support Skinner's contention that error-rate should 
be reduced to a minimum in the construction of a linear programme. 

A survey of the children's attitudes to various aspects of pro- 
grammed instruction was made after the test of transfer was admini- 
stered. Results are given below. 


А No. of Responses 
Question A lot A little Мо Мо Response 

(1) Did you like this way of learning? 65 17 т 7 
(2) Did you copy answers? o 43 34 13 
(3) Did you like working at your own 

speed? 59 19 3 9 
(4) Did you like learning chess in this way? 77 6 o 7 
(s) Was the work difficult? I 69 13 7 
(6) Do you think you learned more than 

usual? 65 15 2 8 


The above responses show a positive attitude towards both pro- 
grammed learning and chess, but written comments by some children 
of the “I liked this because I missed Arithmetic” variety, make it 
dangerous to draw conclusions. During the lessons, however, it was 
obvious that many of the children forgot that they were missing arith- 
metic etc. and enjoyed what they were doing. How much of this was 
due to novelty it is, of course, impossible to say, but in the writer’s 
opinion, after every possible allowance was made for novelty and 
other factors, the pleasure of knowing at once if the response was 
correct played a part in the high level of motivation which remained 


"throughout the experiment. 


Тһе fact that no child admitted to copying “а lot" makes it likely 
that some of the 43 children who copied “а little" were being un- 
duly modest. "Тһе cheating refers to actual work on the programme; 
as children finished this individually it was possible to isolate them 
for the tests, and no cheating could have occurred. The effect of 
copying during a programmed learning task has been investigated; 
Widlake (1963) found that this made no difference to performance. 


CONCLUSIONS » 


А highly significant positive correlation between intelligence and 
attainment was found. 

It is considered that this occurred because the programmed task 
was sufficiently difficult to demand the full use of available intellectual 
ability by a majority of individuals in the sample. Thus post-pro- 
Bramme test scores were widely spread, with intelligence a major 


factor in their distribution. 
ER E 
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"This suggestion also arises from the work of Keislar (1959), E 
found a significant correlation between intelligence and gain - 
achievement when using a programme which proved to be mo 
difficult than expected. . ШЕ" 

In the questionnaire to assess attitude, 70 children out of 83 v 22. 
responded to the “difficulty” question found the work either eu 
slightly, difficult. In spite of this, the frame error rate was only 6:9 2 
It may be that much more than simple error rate should be considere 4 
in the construction of programmes if we wish to demand the fulles 
use of the learner's intelligence. 

So far as the present study is concerned, there would appear to be 
some reason for investigation into methods of assessing and measuring 
programme difficulty as related to intelligence. If this could be done, 
then a satisfactory programme might prove to be that in which the 
best compromise was reached between maximum difficulty level and 
minimum error rate. 

One explanation of the small correlations found in some other 
studies could be that programmed instruction can make possible the 
learning of certain material at an earlier stage of mental development 
than can traditional methods. This would tend to vitiate the very 
norms upon which our present assessments of intelligence are based; 


» 
and thus affect correlations between the “new” attainment and “о14 
intelligence test results. 

sion, 


he present experiment, an f 
telligence and with results 0 


| 1, particularly for younger children. The im- 
portance of reading age in Programmed instruction for older learners 
is worth investigating 


Finally, the children int 
instruction, and, above all, ev 


э 


еп with the less able children, the pro" 
gramme worked and a worthw 


hile increment of learning was achieve 
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J. C. Dancy, The Public Schools and the Future (Faber, 1963, 18s.). 
A SPATE of controversial publications about an institution might, to a 
cynic, suggest that the institution is on its last legs. "Гһе Master of Marl- 
borough and former Headmaster of Lancing “trembles to lay before the 
public yet another book on the public schools". There is nothing tremu- 
lous about Mr Dancy's handling of the subject. And, on the face of it, the 
public schools are not in decline, but are robustly confounding the wartime 
prophets of doom. 

Mr Dancy writes of what he knows—boys’ boarding schools. He 
writes clearly and vigorously. He believes in the public schools. Not all 
his readers will agree with him; for there is no field of education in which 
one man’s meat is more poisonous to another. But it would be a very 
jaundiced reader who did not acknowledge Mr Dancy’s sincerity and 
shrewd practical wisdom revealed especially in his chapter on “Some Key 
Words”—including Equality, Privilege, and Social Class. It is worth re- 
membering that the young on the whole are not class-conscious, though 
their parents usually are; and that the class distinction between public 
schools and the rest is probably less important than “the most obvious and 
serious distinction" between grammar schools and secondary modern 
Schools. 

In his survey of recent educational history, the author makes the sound 
point that it was not the public schools themselves, but the local authorities 
and the Ministry of Education, that killed Scheme B of the Fleming Report 
(the proposal that the public schools should make 25% of their places 
available to entrants from maintained schools, whose expenses would be 
met from public funds). "Тһе schools have repeatedly offered places, but 
very few have been taken up. The main reason why this development has 
had so little backing from local authorities and the central government is 
the relatively high cost of boarding education. In spite of the opening 
created by the Act of 1944 for the promotion of boarding education within 
the maintained system, the authorities have been notably resistant to a sig- 
nificantly increasing public demand for boarding education. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to observe that Russia is one of the few countries where 
boarding education has recently been developed. 

As to the future, Mr Dancy assumes that the public schools will neither 
remain unchanged nor be abolished. He sees two main ways in which these 
Schools could serve a wider public. One is by meeting the increasing de- 
тапа for boarding education, especially in the IQ range 107-115 (i.e. 
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between the minimum public school level and minimum grammar school 
level), for which there is virtually no provision in maintained schools. Тһе 
other way is by meeting the increasing demand for sixth-form education, 
wholly boarding or weekly boarding, especially to supplement small gram- 
mar schools in rural areas which are not well equipped for a wide range of 
sixth-form work. He points out that these two functions are the first two 
of the Labour Party's programme, Signposts for the Sixties ( 1961). Where 
Mr Dancy’s scheme differs from the Labour Party's is that he thinks the 
changes could be brought about without compulsion. In any case change 
cannot come quickly. Tt takes at least five years to alter the composition of 
a school, since pupils already in it cannot be turned adrift, nor promises to 
future parents be broken. 


As Mr Dancy sees it, the schools would gradually come to say to the 
Government: “We like our closer association with the maintained system. 
We would like to keep at least 50%, of our places for fee-payers, and to offer 
at least 25% to be filled from the maintained system. We would negotiate 
for the remaining margin of 25%.” The Government would reply that the 


answer is readily at hand in the Direct Grant System, with some modifica- 
tions. The Direct Grant schools have the essential elements of independ- 
ence; the headmaster appoints his Staff, and the governors can spend what 
they can afford, how they will. And the Direct Grant schools are the most 


democratic schools we possess, in the sense that they represent the broadest 
Cross-section of society. Incidentally, Mr Dancy does not shrink from the 
thought of co-educational boarding scl 


hools. 

, On the vexed question whether the public schools give a better educa- 
tion than other scho fer an unfair prestige advantage, Mr 
onomy, there is bound to be shortage 
ing likelihood that real talent will be 
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may be finally forsaken by the families who have for generations cherished 
those cultural values, most of which cannot be bought—forsaken by them 
not merely because they can no longer pay the ever-mounting fees, but 
because the schools (especially near the large industrial areas) are increas- 
ingly becoming a monopoly of the affluent, with whose expensive children 

it is increasingly difficult for those in modest circumstances to associate 

without losing their heads and their standards. If Mr Dancy's proposals 

can help to open the public schools more widely to homes with standards 

but not much money, they are worth serious consideration. 

M. V. C. JEFFREYS 


W. D. Watt, F. J. ScHoNELL AND WILLARD C. Orso, Failure in School, 
(An international study presented by Unesco Institute for Education, 
Hamburg, 1962. 115.). 

Tue Unesco Conference on Education and Mental Health in 1952 led to 

another conference at the Unesco Institute of Education in Hamburg, four 

years later, on Failure in School, which was attended by delegates from 
many European countries, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and Australia. The 
present volume in the series of International Studies in Education is the 
outcome of the Hamburg meeting, presented by three of its participants: 

Professor F. J. Schonell, Professor Willard Olson and Dr W. D. Wall, who 

is also the general editor. "Тһе nature, causes and treatment of failure in 

school learning are considered, an impressive amount of evidence is con- 
densed, and the report contains a valuable bibliography. Olson contributes 

a characteristic chapter in which he offers a biosocial view of human de- 

velopment and stresses the importance of intra-child variability in mental 

and physical growth. "Тһе two chapters by Schonell on the diagnosis and 
treatment of children who are failing in school are illustrated by case 
material from the Remedial Education Centre (now the Department of 

Child Study), University of Birmingham. Dr Wall writes on the incidence 

and consequence of failure in many countries, in the setting of home, 

School and community. 

In a world in which educational opportunities are so unevenly distri- 
buted and in which the prevailing attitudes towards children are so various, 
it is a difficult undertaking to prepare an internationally valid and useful 
report on school failure. The authors and the participants in the conference 
are to be congratulated on what they achieved, even though the focus of 
attention shifts from broad low power to intensive high power in different 
Parts of the book. For example, the section dealing with home and com- 
munity factors cites interesting examples of cultural problems that occur 
in countries outside Western Europe and North America; whereas the 
Chapters on the examination of failing children and the organisation of 
Provisions apply only to such countries as our own, where social and 
material conditions favour the implementation of the recommendations. 
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The writers’ concern is for the “large number of children at the primary 
and secondary stages in the majority of school systems of the world (ub 
are being made to feel that they are not living up to the expectations 0 
their parents and teachers”, and with the fact that “failure in school . - f 
must be judged . . . to have serious consequences for the mental health 0 
individuals and for the general mental and economic health of communi- 
ties". Both in regard to causes and consequences they are rightly eb 
cerned with people and regard all aspects of the experience of failure 25 
relevant to their topic. $ 

School failure can of course mean many things, failure to reach 1n- 
dividual goals, to satisfy the expectation of others, to learn what mar 
others have learned. Among the most important and most common kinds 
of failure is that of being unable to read and write with reasonable fluency: 
What the majority of children achieve at a relatively early age is nonetheless 
the result of highly complex perceptual and conceptual development. 
Visuo-motor, auditory-motor and linguistic habits of a certain order seem 
to be the prerequisite of successful response to education for literacy. An 
adequate level of arithmetical numeracy and simple mathematical and 
statistical operations, which are a condition of membership of a techno- 
logical society, seem to depend upon underlying conceptual schema whi а 
some children fail to establish. Many kinds of specific learning difficulties, 
the outcome of organic disabilities and unfavourable environmental ЄЛ” 
counters, take the form of detectable functional weaknesses in perceptu? 
and conceptual fields. Although the work under review shows some adapt 
ations to the changes of the last seven years it has an anachronistic flavour 
ae reason for this is the sparsity of reference to specific learning diffi- 
culties. There are other reasons! 

One may begin with standards of scholastic achievement that are typical 


of children of a certain a Е е 
; А ge, exposed to a ci n ime. 90m 
children fail to realise these : ertain educational régime 


Есте api i ge hese standards by a significant margin. When such 


d its general intell ility i lower 
2 ectual ability is found to be 10 

t Е o orti 
han average, one might say: “His poor school ашата are ехр!аш© у 


mr ап E hat can be expected of him.” On the other hand, if genera 

тата 14 18 not low, one argues that he is failing to realise his 
ої learning and one seeks caus М :on in some 

: » 

Identification of “the dull and backwa” 

up s i : о 

estimating intellectual power, Thi is dependent upon this first St€P 


ded 


S procedure, explicitly recommen i 
: : УЯ 


ogist has ever behaved as if he believed 
here has always been a curious dieu. 
hat he says he does, This is evident f° 


> 
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the very comprehensive diagnostic procedures which are recommended in 
the chapter, “Тһе Study of the Failing Child”; these include а physical 
history, a medical examination, study of the child’s home and family en- 
vironment, school experience and record, tests of intelligence and present 
academic skills, appraisal of attitudes, interests and emotional make-up. 
But what should one do with all this information? What distinguishes the 
causal, the associative, the reactive and the irrelevant? These largely 
rhetorical questions reflect the lack of some better theoretical and truly 
psychological framework to supersede that of general intellectual reasoning 
endowment which is no longer tenable. The concepts of development, 
proposed by Olson, are based upon evidence that “no two children are ever 
alike in ... patterns of growth", evidence that psychologists too often 
ignore. But the theoretical model which he offers is not the answer. The 
assertion that development, including achievement in school, is the out- 
come of continuous interaction between maturational processes and nurtur- 
ant experience, is of no scientific utility until one can say with some pre- 
cision how this interaction takes place. 

The two points, adversely critical, made above, of the underlying 
assumptions in this work, lead on to a further criticism of far reaching 
practical import. Psychometric procedures may be used to predict response 
to what is customary, to what is currently taught and how it is taught. 
Although the traditional use of such procedures results in some modifica- 
tions of the prediction criteria, fundamentally the outlook is static, not 
adaptive; it results in the casualties, those who do not satisfy the prediction, 
being regarded as cases for “remedial” action. However much this book 
may be rightly valued as an authoritative work on the subject of “Failure 
in School”, it is restricted by a backward-looking conservative view; not 
"remedial" action, but simply educational action, of much greater versa- 


tility and ingenuity is what we should look forward to. 
C. J. PHILLIPS 


Lester Crow AND ALICE Crow (eds.), Mental Hygiene for Teachers. A 

Book of Readings (‘The Macmillan Company, New York, 1963). 
Tus book is intended for teachers in training and teachers in service. It 
has 580 pages divided into 15 sections with a total of 88 contributions from 
about 7o authors. Inevitably, with so many authors writing originally for a 
variety of publications, there is difficulty in achieving even a semblance of 
cohesion. Some contributions are based on research and experiment: 
others are evaluations or expressions of opinion. 

“What Research Says About Understanding Intergroup Relations” by 
Jean D. Grambs, is most disappointing. The reader is presented with a 
number of brief statements compressed into 3} pages. There is need here 
for an expansion of some of the excellent points made and the inclusion of 
even a short bibliography. In 2} pages we are given “А Positive Approach 
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to Elementary School Discipline". We are told that “well established 
routine minimises behaviour problems" and that “creative participation 1n 
classroom activities strengthens a feeling of worth and reflects itself in self- 
control". Few would disagree with these or with 18 other “concepts and 
suggestions” in this contribution by Frances Holliday. But to leave dis- 
cussion of vital aspects of classroom relationships at little more than a list 
of brief suggestions is of little help to the teacher. “Eight Basic Needs of 
All Children”, by Dr Louis Raths, in less than a page is probably the ulti- 
mate in brevity in a book of readings. 

“Changes in Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Children’s Behaviour Over 
the Last Thirty Years”, by E. C. Hunter, is one of a number of interesting 
contributions making use of research material. The study confirmed that 
better trained teachers showed more understanding of children’s problems: 


more attention to mental hygiene at undergraduate and graduate level was 
proposed. 


who are trying to understand and 
an beings”. With great sincerity 
ts a number of searching questions 
hers. Even if the implications 0 
alistic they seem to have great rele- 
vance for those who work with others. 
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children become steadily = 
at secondary еен, im 63 ached to religious ideas during their time 
openly admits that much а ра us = ue _ agg cries са 
» b cae. aw piously unaware ыс ЕЕ Mesyriescham 
examine their eiu. Sir Richard wie pepe ar p eee 
Wrong. He analy , Sir Ric hard Acland has written We Teach Them 
Christianity in a = t intellectual pressures that make the expression of 
Would о А 5 nm forms no longer acceptable, even to those who 
Society has kein hristian. The change from a feudal to a democratic 
authority, as e: e men regard their own experience, rather than an external 
command е ате of truth. “Тһе Christian teacher cannot, as formerly, 
Says so." "The y saying, This is true because the Bible, or the Church, 
slit venders € of the universal validity of the law of cause and 
at the Керк me e useless as an apologetic. The exaltation of reason, 
tad. tann, emotion and aesthetic experience, has rendered meaning- 
ie tack s as “біп”, “soul A goodness” and “badness”. 
that it ilisile advocates three major reforms in religious teaching. Firstly 
Philosophical, px еее mainly Bible study, and become a free discussion of 
include са political, and social problems. Secondly, that it shall not 
of a Dod ceptable ideas such as miracle, the Virgin Birth, the existence 
il, and а physical Resurrection. Conservative Christians may 


questi 
ion whether the fact that these beliefs are at present unacceptable 
Christianity without them 


песе: " 
eei d makes them untrue, and whether 

ur te : Christianity. Is this too much tempering the theological wind to 
: chnological shorn lamb? Thirdly, Sir Richard advocates attempting 


in thi 1 
е classroom a shallow sort of depth psychology, in which the children 
*Me-at-my-best". With 


are bj, 
i en look into the “Deep Centre” and find ; 
an m сан. and knowledgeable teacher as Sir Richard, this may be 
Profitle: ing experience, but in less lively hands it could be just as dull and 
bos as a detailed study of the disposition of the Hebrew tribes in 
md piant admits that the book is propaganda, and the politician is 
Present з pen. Yet indignation does not obscure а shrewd appraisal of the 
0 be wi ұғы ар approach to (or retreat from) religion. The book ought 
teacher ely read, if only for its insistence that the chief duty of the religious 
Serio at the present stage of human history js to help adolescents to take 
us and responsible (dare one say “religious” ?) attitude to life, and 


Not to 
clutter their minds with literally misinterpreted symbols. 
EpwiN Cox 
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E RS xt (in 
placing the comprehensive school in its social and es |. 
the first two chapters) and dealing with different forms d P vare bt 
education at home and abroad, as well as outlining his “progra 

rogress" in the last chapter. А 
қ jon breadth is not P hieved without cost, however. While cose dl 
the background material is interesting and helpful, the fact power m 
what one would expect to form the core of the book (i.c. е Tong 
Schools" Chapter 3) extends only to about a quarter of the total iin, oe 
Тһе fruits of extensive research are thus compressed into one rathe 
satisfactory chapter. Р : í 
Itis on En in a book of this compass there must be vac e Hm 
but one cannot help feeling that the first two chapters, which are ү "ur 
ductory in function, could have been reduced in order to allow for a p 
treatment of the central topic. Moreover there are, in the fourth and Ye 
chapters, themes such as the poverty of urban and suburban cultural li 5 
Which one might have wished to see developed at the expense of the ш 
Sketchy study of the class System in the first chapter. The plan of the 
Whole book seems in fact somewhat disarticulated, with major and minor 
themes insufficiently differentiated, and the argument in places is repeti- 


tive. (One wishes, for example, that the problem of satisfactory sixth-form 
provision, to which there 


аге repeated references, had been made the topic 
of a separate chapter.) 

Despite this, certai 
indictment of intelligence testing, of sorting children into three types, of 
the “pessimistic belief 
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Stereotyped, emotive catch-phrases is the political bias that clearly under- 
lies them. Dr Pedley's case is strong enough to stand up without the aid of 
rather cheap political digs—'"The Ministry, fearful as ever of total com- 
mitment"—this kind of bias can only serve to irritate the impartial and 
infuriate the prejudiced. 

This seems unfortunate. "Comprehensive" has for too long been an 
emotive word in itself—a loaded term—provocative of judgments as emo- 
tionally charged as they are irrational and educationally irrelevant. Dr 
Pediey sees that progress has been made and professes moderate optimism 

ut his impatience with the processes of “evolution” in the sphere of educa- 
tion, together with his deep sense of the injustices of the tripartite system, 
as led him to state his case in a way that invites emotional reaction to 


matters which it is high time for us to view objectively 
Patrick CREBER 


Р. HarMos (ed.), Sociological Studies in British University Education. 
Sociological Review Monograph No. 7 (University of Keele, 1963, 


325.). 


Ponrisurp in the same month as the Robbins Report and written under 
uct. There 


18 shadow, this collection of fourteen papers is an uneven prod ) 
are papers with а tone of urgency, those with a timeless quality, some with- 


Out either and those we have read before. . 
Ashby leads off provocatively enough with the assertion that most. of 

€ decisions taken in the “corridors of academic power” are based on in- 
Sufficient evidence, Unfortunately, this challenge is barely appreciated by 
Some of the contributors: Berdahl's narrative account of recent Treasury- 
:G.C. relations and. Blondel's comparative study of State-University 
relations, lack the lustre and excitement that Ashby had led us to expect; 
Ot and dry off the tabulator, Newfield's paper on factors related to stud- 
ents?’ academic performance lacks evaluative comment; Niblett fails to 
generate new insights in an essay on Oxbridge and Redbrick; and Simey's 
ociology of University Education" is little more than the act of a weary 


Chairman winding up the long debate. : 
The core of ae of the oder contributions is the student, his bere 
оша, his selection and subsequent academic performance. Vernon "^ 
he foundations with an admirably clear denunciation of the "poo! o 
ability” concept. Furneaux takes up this stand and performs Titum 
Computational gymnastics to estimate an upper limit for the ace D 
ап age cohort which might be admitted to higher education. He ш "€ 
Teasonable to assert that an overall improvement of standards beyond t = 
now demonstrated by (Occupational Group 1) children is unlikely to be 
Possible in the foreseeable future", yet he is prepared to base one spes 
ОП an assumption requiring that children of low socio-economic back- 
Éround have their environments levelled up to match that of the best now 
available, ‘There seems to be a fine theoretical point here concerning which 
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z ‘hich is more 
of two extremely unlikely events is the more unlikely, and which is m 
“possible in the foreseeable future". eae ould be un- 
Himmelweit’s report of two student selection inquiries bae ене 
exceptional but for her brief discussion of the way in which a mu parom 
diction equation is as much a reflection of the course content, oo que 
and examination as it is of the possibility of better selection. | ee ai 
portant but rarely appreciated notion might well have been deve e inn 
greater length: Kelsall's broader view of the British evidence on S rai 
selection could well have been allowed to speak for her on the other ma id 
Dale discusses the influence of social class on student — dii 
most perceptive way, concluding, amongst other things, that ко in с 
variables may interact with other factors in more complex functional v n: 
than researches have hitherto allowed. It is in Malleson's paper that his 
find the real live student and his problems in university life. Apart from ^e 
discussion of the more severe individual problems, we get some hint of t П 
riches to be discovered from widening our inquiries beyond mere selection 
problems to those of guiding the student. Only Ford’s paper, of all the 
contributions, attempts to delineate the rôle of universities. In his view, 1 
is the universities’ job to accept “4 


ntellectual responsibility” for “intel- 
lectual vitality” in higher education, for effort at the “intellectual frontiers 
and for stimulating and directing “intellectual change": indeed, he uses 
the word "intellectual? over thirty times in fourteen pages. The practical 
consequence of accepting intellectual responsibility is, he argues, the crea- 
tion of something after the pattern of an institute of education relationship 
with other forms of hig 


her education. In “Some Myths of University Ex- 
pansion”, Little argues that expansion is 


no new thing in this century; that 
this expansion has not taken place at an unprecedented rate, and has not 
radically altered staff-student ratios, sex and social class ratios, subjects 
being read or universities attended. 
Taking an overview, there is a critical lack of balance in the monograph. 
If this alleged imbalance is due to 
then the editor has done a good j 
conflict been allowed between so: 
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ANNE TRENEER, The Mercurial Chemist (Methuen, 1963, 36s.). 

Humpury Davy was a тап of science who achieved great eminence through 
his experimental skill. His contributions to chemistry aroused the admira- 
tion and enthusiasm of the scientific world of his day. The safety lamp he 
invented, almost as it were to order, added to his lustre and international 
fame. It was Davy who saved the Royal Institution from foundering after 
Rumford had abandoned it. He did so by the brilliance of his scientific 
work, the appeal of his lectures and his policy of promoting fundamental 
Tesearch instead of applied science. All these facts are widely known but 
what is less commonly remembered is that Davy was a poet, that he moved 
easily in the highest society and that he rose to the pinnacle of scientific 

eminence, the presidency of the Royal Society, from humble beginnings. 

Miss Treneer’s sympathetic biography brings clearly before her readers 
Davy’s early life, his relations with Coleridge and Scott and his rise to fame 
via the Pneumatic Institution at Clifton and the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don. She is successful in writing of personal relations; this is clear, for 
example, when Davy's marriage comes under review. She gives consider- 
able space to his travels and his picturesque—even daring—experiments 
in the inhalation of nitrous oxide. Her descriptions of the men with whom 
he worked—Rumford is an obvious example—are accurate and add much 
interest to the composition of her portrait. Where the author is less success- 
ful is in her treatment of Davy's scientific work. | . 

Davy's most enduring and brilliant contribution to science came from 
his use of the voltaic pile. Volta had communicated the results of his ex- 
Periments to Banks by letter in 1800. Within six weeks Carlisle and 
Nicholson had studied the decomposition of water by passing a continuous 
electric current through it. There followed many experiments, for a power- 
ful method of chemical investigation had suddenly been made available. 

ut the results obtained were confused and confusing. It was Davy s 
Benius that in 1807 and afterwards brought much clarity and undertanding. 
In the process he isolated for the first time the alkali metals sodium and 
potassium. He was assured of an honoured place in the history of science 
and suddenly found himself one of the most sought after men in rra 

Those deeply interested іп the history of science will no бш Aare 4 
БО to original sources to see the full significance of Davy's wor : u | 
book will bring illumination and enjoyment to a great number of people 
Who know something of his discoveries, to whom he is perhaps a name ар 
text-book. It creates a warm and lively portrait of a man of great gifts ап 


Sensitive di ition and it doesn't entirely omit the warts. 
е dispositio. т W. J. SPARROW 


C. Кенемуі, The Religion of the Greeks and Romans (Thames and Hudson, 


1962, 42s.). . 
TEssns Thames and Hudson have put all book lovers in their ge 
Series of volumes in which magnificent illustrations are matched wi 
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ч ; 1 
worthy text. The relation between plates and text in this volume is ey 
and stimulating. It is not, as title and appearance might at first suggest, in 
illustrated handbook of Greek and Roman religion: it is a critical es 
which facts drawn from a wide range are adduced for their relevance ms 
theme of the author. Its purpose is indicated by the title of the first version, 
written for 


s - В da- 
an Italian series: La Religione Antica nelle sue Linee Fon 
mentali. Thi 


е author starts with t 


"life іп the myth” 
reality, 


from a red figure vase painting with the marble statue 
SS, Or the Page о 


: “Tt was when the study of Greek 
k of the ‘making of ag 


5 od’ that it removed itself furthest 
or ancient religion” (p. 65). 


“yr 
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by using terms derived fro 
m the anthropologists’ 
à gists' stud: igi 
€ shows that some of these savage rituals have Lom diea à а 2 
un erstood by appreciating “the festive character of the whole ns id 
But it also has its application to the higher, living religions. appa 4 
» ud- 


dhism and Christianity. 


If we wanted to classify religions according to th i icti 
to the festival—which would be a perfectly feasible рын, ea ue 
religion would have to be reckoned among those which are moses ы mies 
festival religions. Roman Catholicism belongs more or less to dis g d 
While Protestantism must be regarded as tending to the opposite pole apes я 


Only specialists—philologists, anthropologists, students of classical art 
and literature—will be able to discuss issues raised in these fields: I hope I 
have said enough to show that anyone interested in the history, psychology 
or philosophy of religion should find much to interest him and stimulate 
further thought, What will immediately appeal to each will no doubt de- 
pend on existing interests, but the chief value of the book will be to open 


Out new vistas from these. 
MARGARET B. HOBLING 


Joun Bracke, Good Enough for the Children? (Faber, 1963, 18s.). 
Tur book is a collection of lectures given at various ministry courses by 


H.M. Chief Inspector of Primary Schools. In one place he says, “Тһе aim 
: in another, referring to a dis- 


9f a Ministry Course is initially disruptive" 
civil servant to engender, or to 


cussion of freedom: “it would ill-become a 
try to deal with, such heat as the exercise would undoubtedly generate". 


One sees Mr Blackie's problem. Тһе result is an elegant and civilised book 


Which asks some good questions, for instance on English teaching, but in 
“Englishin Further 


which the answers are curiously muffled. Inthe chapter, 
parture from tradi- 


Education", the author suggests “а pretty radical de 
ion"— which consists in rejecting exercises and using popular material 


ше students are familiar with. This is excellent if not exactly revolutionary. 
Ve get no further however—doubtless it was the business of the Ministry 
course to do that—and we are left, here as elsewhere, with this skilled 


and frustrating inauguralism. 
Anprew M. WILKINSON 


K. Ausrwick, Simultaneous Equations. A Clearway programmed book 


А (Methuen, 1963, 58.). 

Tur purpose of this programmed text i 
taneous equations in very easy stages to average pupils in the course of four 
Or five lessons. This is achieved in 136 frames and tests though the number 
of responses required to each frame ranges from one to fifteen. So gradual 
a development might be tedious to the more gifted pupil but he could be 
advised to skip frames. For the average pupil itis a very useful introduction ; 


s to teach the working of simul- 
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it covers more ground in the time than is possible by current methods and 
yet ensures that every child makes about one thousand responses at his own 
pace. It can be recommended as an introduction, for revision, or to give 
to a pupil who for any reason has missed ordinary schooling. 


R. BEARD 
Asa BRIGGS, Victorian Cities (Odhams, 1963, 355.). 


Tuts book is designed as a companion volume to the author's Victorian 
People. In that book he selected a number of people whose lives illustrated 
the spirit of the middle years of the nineteenth century. Here he has 
chosen a number of cities to illustrate aspects of urban development in the 
period vividly delimited by him as being between the coming of the rail- 
way and the birth of the motor car. At first sight the cities seem an unusua 
assortment. The north is represented by Manchester, Leeds and Middles- 
brough; Birmingham is chosen for the Midlands and London is included 
as а "world city". Melbourne is included as an overseas example. Тһе 
author admits the selection is somewhat arbitrary but he argues that it is 


essential to have had personal knowledge of these towns if one is to avoid 
the over-generalised accounts that are oft 


career has taken him to all these 
ship" i 


, 


igins of Chemical 
The Origins of Chemical Names is + = in кзы 
Scientific Words, their St 


РЕ , 
| mil en hy Successor to Dr Flood's book, 
scope, this book should 


as the previous 
development of 
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chemistry from its earliest beginnings, particular attention being given to 
the growth of scientific vocabulary. The account of the efforts made ti 
с systematic patterns for naming chemical substances is most їп- 
ormative and interesting. 

Тһе first part of the main section of the book, which is in the form of a 
glossary, is devoted to the derivation of the names of all the elements known 
up to the present time. This section, containing a wealth of information not 
normally found in text-books, is presented in a concise and lucid manner. 
The final, and the longest section of the book, is concerned with the origin 
and names of a comprehensive list of chemical substances. Although the 
emphasis throughout is on the derivation of names, many interesting facts 
about the substances themselves are given. 

Dr Flood's undoubted enthusiasm for his subject is successfully con- 
veyed to the reader, and as a result he has produced a book in which factual 
sented in a most scholarly and lively manner. The 
vide pleasurable and profitable reading 
one who is interested in the study of 


information is pre 
Origins of Chemical Names will pro 
not only to the scientist, but to every 


words. 
J. О. Hucues 


M. BnzanLEY (ed.), Studies in education : first years in school. University of 
London Institute of Education (Evans Bros., 1963, 125. 6d.). 
s аге reported here must have resulted 


in a demand that a permanent record should be provided. The develop- 
discussed from many points of view: 


ment of primary school children is is of 
physical development by J. M. Tanner, thinking by Piaget, scientific in- 
f language by Norah Gibbs, ideas 


terests by Nathan Isaacs, development о 
about number by Eileen Churchill, personal and social development by 


D. E. M. Gardner, and finally, spiritual development (though this is 
restricted to understanding of some biblical concepts) by R. J. Goldman. 
А foreword and some implications for teaching are provided by Miss 
Brearley, Principal of Froebel Educational Institute. Тһе reader may 


regret the absence of discussion of spiritual development іп a wider sense— 
s—as all essential fields of develop- 


to include growth of aesthetic interest: i 
ment would then have been covered; but the list of speakers alone shows 
that this was an outstanding series of lectures and they prove almost equally 


Stimulating in book form. R. Be 
. BEARD 


So interesting a series of lectures a: 


Slide Sets, Maps of Europe and Maps of Africa (Educational Productions 


Ltd., 1963, 255. each). 
se these slide sets comprise ten slides mounted in card, along 


hen projected each provides the teacher with the equiva- 
titles seems out of balance—six of the 


In each ca: 
With a booklet. WH Я | 
lent of a wall map. ‘The selection of 
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Africa slides and seven of the Europe slides refer to climate. There is no 
slide on, say, population distribution or communications. 


Filmstrip, Chile (Educational Productions Ltd., 1963, 305.). 

Tuis is an excellent collection of 25 pictures in colour covering a six-fold 

division of Chile. The author has avoided the usual over-used sources and 

produced a strip that provides a mine of visual information for the children. 
A. E. TUBBS 


as 


TEMAC 
PROGRAMMED LEARNING MATERIALS 


TEMAC programmed learning materials are in linear text fort i 

binder with sliding mask. Teacher manuals and suggested prd pmi deri 
most programmes. Initially developed by teams of subject experts and experimental 
psychologists at the Britannica Center for Learning, U.S.A., with the needs of the 
U.S. education system specifically in mind, Temac programmes are the result of ex- 
tensive research and validation culminating in widespread field trials. 


AVAILABLE NOW 


MATHEMATICS 
7th Grade Mathematics Arithmetic of the Whole Numbers 
Whole Numbers & Numerals Basic Mathematics 


An Introduction to Verbal Problems іп Modern Mathematics 
Algebra (a multi-track programme) 


Algebra | Algebra Il 

Plane Geometry An Introduction to Sets Inequalities and 
Solid Geometry Functions 

The Language of Algebra Trigonometry 

Introductory Calculus | & 11 The Mathematical Bases for 


Analytic Trigonometry Management Decision Making 


Introductory Descriptive Statistics 


LANGUAGES 
Introductory Spanish German A 
Spanish A French Phonetics 
AVAILABLE SHORTLY 
MATHEMATICS SCIENCE 
8th Grade Mathematics Astronomy 
An Introduction to Modern Analytic Chemistry 
Geometry Engines 
Geology 
LANGUAGES Machane 
eteorology 
German B Communications 


Introductory Latin 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


The Wirtz-Botel-Sawyer “Math Workshop for 


Children" 
A discovery system of teaching elementary mathematics 


at primary/early secondary levels. 
A general guide to this course is available at 6/- 


Please Address All Enquiries 10: 


‘Encyclopaedia Britannica Ltd. Dept. ER1, Temac Division, Portland House, Stag 


Place, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: ViCtoria 8400 


SSP PINGERE SEI SApmee eI necu 
INADCON LIMITED 
and 


Programmed Learning 


We offer 


TEACHING MACHINES—10 models from 25/- 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTIONS—more than 70 titles in stock from 
12/6 


BOOKS—most of the source books on the subject available 
GAME OF LOGIC—WFF’N PROOF 
FILM STRIPS—for sale 


FILMS—16 mm. sound for hire 


LANGUAGE LABORATORIES—we re 


Present leading American manu- 
facturers 


Our own model, incorporating a Skinnerian Learning Situation, is nearly 
ready 


We need 


PART TIME WRITERS OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTIONS 


Enquiries to: 


Would-be pro rammers 
104-5 Salisbury House Please wri ? з 
Finsbury Circus er 
London E.C.2 


Head Office, 14b Wedderburn Rd. 
London N.W.3 


METHUEN'S CLEARWAY 
PROGRAMMED TEXTBOOKS 


Simultaneous 
Equations 


Kenneth Austwick, M.Sc. Head of the 
Programmed Learning Research Unit, 
University of Sheffield 


Enables secondary-school students of average or above average ability 
to teach themselves to solve simultaneous equations involving two 
unknowns, іп З to 7 hours. Thoroughly validated, and with pre-tests, 
a post-test and a retention test. 5s 


Earth in Orbit 


Patrick Thornhill, B.A. 


‘The teaching method is very good indeed, the lay-out ear te and 
the numerous diagrams excellent. This book may be the first pro- 
grammed text which many teachers and pupils will have seen; they 


may consider themselves fortunate in having a first-class standard by 
which to judge other examples.'—THE SCHOOLMASTER 3s 6d 


Logarithms 


James Hartley 
To be published Spring 1964 10s 6d 


11, New Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C.4 


Programmed Texts from Prentice-Hall 


THE ACCOUNTING PROCESS: A Programed Adaptation from 
PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING, Introductory, 6th Edition 
by H. A. FINNEY, Ph.B., and HERBERT E. MILLER, Ph.D., C.P.A. 


A self-instructional programmed text adapted from the world’s most bres 9% 
introductory text. ap 


ey 


COBOL: A Self-Instructional Programed Manual 
by JAMES A. SAXON 


PROGRAMMING THE IBM 7090: A Self-Instructional Programed 
Manual 


by JAMES A. SAXON 


Paper 36/- 


Cloth 54/- 
PROGRAMMING THE ІВМ 1401: A Self-Instructional Programed 
Manual 
by JAMES A. SAXON and WILLIAM S. PLETTE Cloth 54/- 


жь 


TRANSISTORS: A Self-Instructional Programed Manual 


by THE FEDERAL ELECT: RIC CORPORATION 


Self-contained: covers semi-conductor physics, 
generally used in ele: 


transistor applications, and circuits 
сігопісѕ. Special chapter о! 
and diodes. 


n computer circuits using transistors 
Cloth 72/- 


SELECTED PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
by JAY A. YOUNG, King's College, Pennsylvania 
Covers oxidation and reduction, equilibrium, and rates of change. 


Paper 24/- 
CHEMICAL CONCEPTS 
by JAY A. YOUNG 


Covers symbols, formulas, Stoichiometry (valence and chemical arithmetic) gases. 
Paper 24/- 


BIOLOGICAL BAsIS OF BE 


by F. J. McGUIGAN, Hollins Coll 


An introduction to psychology, 
behavior. 


HAVIOR: A Program 


ege 


Points out the Psychological events that underlie 
Paper 32/- 


28, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


The Flight Operations Department 
of BEA are experimenting with 


THE ‘EMPIRICAL’ TUTOR 


to investigate the possibilities of 
Programmed learning for pilot 
training. 

The ‘Empirical’ Tutor is the only 
wholly British designed and built 
Teaching Machine embodying audio 
and visual aids. 

With its wide range of automati- 
cally controlled Audio/Visual aids, 
the ‘Empirical’ Tutor provides 
practising teachers and industrial 
instructors with a new approach 
to programmed learning. Mem- 
bers of the teaching profession 
and industrial instructors are 
invited to see a demonstration of 
the ‘Empirical’ Tutor in their own 
locality by writing to: 


LAMSON TECHNICAL 


PRODUCTS LTD., 


LINGMOOR WORKS, 
HILLBOROUGH, 
HERNE BAY, KENT. 
Tel., Herne Bay 2663/4. 


ESATUTOR 
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h 
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PINNACLES HARLOW ESSEX 
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Sp 


Tutor Texts Programmed 


Prepared under the direction of Learning and А 
Educational Science Division, Teaching Machines 
U.S. Industries Inc. (Great Britain) Ltd. 


Richard Goodman, M.A., B.Sc. 
BASIC MATHEMATICS: An Introductory 


“This introductory book is admir- 
Course 35s. net | ^ 1 i 

able. His eminently sensible atti- 
ADVENTURES IM ALGEBRA met tide тан welcome In riding 
THE ARITHMETIC OF COMPUTERS 


the division between the two kinds 
25s. net 9f devices. Whatever our ШУ 
y ests—linear or branching—Mr. 
INTRODUCTION TO йара: пес Goodman's book will qo asa sal- 
: i м utory corrective. He helps us to 
PASA UNI A Pine Сезе Ы ДЫ: riseabove ourimmediate problems 
4 and see the programmed learning 
“This is a breakaway. It is immediately ob- movement in perspective." 
vious that its techniques could work.” 


Bulletin of the Association for Pro- 


The Times Educational Supplement grammed Learning 3s. 64. net 
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UNIVERSITY 
Test Performance, Motivation and Course of Training 


by RUTH M. BEARD, P. M. LEVY and H. MADDOX 
Department of Education, University of Birmingham 


ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE AT 


INTRODUCTION 


^ {N TUDENTS of two engineering departments at the University of 
Birmingham completed a number of aptitude tests and question- 
naires on their social participation, attitudes, and study habits.* 
n Section I the relationship between the test results and examination 
erformance at the end of the first year are discussed. The conven- 
tional reason for looking at this kind of data—to improve the selection 
of students—is questioned, and an alternative approach is suggested 
in which selection and training are regarded as interacting or func- 
tionally related processes. In Section II, the information gathered by 
"questionnaires is used to comment upon the tentative conclusions 
derived from the test data. In general terms our results suggest that 
test data can not only give useful information about ways in which 
selection may be improved, but can also suggest ways in which the 
training may be evaluated. 


I. Tur PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


There have been innumerable prediction studies reported in the 
psychological and educational journals. It is not our intention to 
review these, but rather to use the present data to illustrate some 
quite general points arising from such studies. 

Four tests of the Morrisby Differential Test Battery (1) were 
administered to the students at the beginning of their second year, 
and examination results available at the end of their first year at 

_ university were collected. Both groups had at the time of testing 
passed through several stages of selection. They had been selected 

_ for interview, on the basis of paper qualifications (e.g. A level results) ; 


* We are grateful to Professors D. С. ТисКег and J. R. Allanson of Electrical 
Engineering and to Professor S. A. Tobias and Mr W. A. Linning of Mechanical 
Engineering for their co-operation in this study. 
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| 
they had passed an interview; and the group selected for акн \ 
study were those who had passed directly to their second year co "n 
without loss of “Honours” school recognition. It should be recog 
nised that all these reductions of the original applicant group, in so 
far as the procedures are valid, will tend to make the remaining group 
more and more homogeneous with respect to a number of dimensions. 

Тһе main gist of the results is shown in Table I. | 

{ 


ТАВГЕ 1 


EAR 
PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Four APTITUDE TESTS AND First YEAR, 
EXAMINATION RESULTS IN Two ENGINEERING DEPARTMENTS 
Department of 


Department of 


Mechanical Engineering (M.E.) Electrical Engineering (BE. 
(N=34) (N =36) 
Strength 
Eng. of Elec. 
Examinations: | Maths. Dynamics Drwg. Materials Maths. Physics Eng. Co 

Tests: 
General Reasoning* 05 44 *o6 316 "4  -:08  -'o5 
Verbal Ability “14 46 6 зо —:27  —:23 -соі E. 
Numerical Ability -29 “43 -:08 48 —'04 --20 9% -ч 
Perceptual Ability “09 515 57 "22 чт  -:38 -о8 -'03 


* Morrisby's “Compound Series Test”. 


It should be stressed straight away that although the groups are only | 
of modest size the question of the statistical significance (reliability) 
of these correlation coefficients does not arise: we do not regard the 
groups as samples of any larger population. The correlation coeffi- | 
cients given describe the relationships for these particular groups of 
engineering students.} 


From the conventional or classical point of view the data for 
Department M.E. suggests that selection might have been improved 
by using some suital 


ble combination of the four tests. The correla- 
tions may be judged useful when account is taken of the fact that the 
y prior selection which would tend 
n to a degree determined by the — 
] On processes. 'То come to such а 4 
conclusion, however, sampling factors would have to be considered 
and such practical considerati 


1 The оп! 
in which the 
bility. This s; 
between inde 


ling notion: 
functio: 
bviousl 


5 might enter our discussion is that 
n of test and examination repeat relia- 
y much less than that due to differences 


5 
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correlations for Department E.E. suggest on the other hand that 
rather less benefit would be achieved by additional selection and this 
would only result from selecting those /ess able candidates who pass 
earlier stages of the selection process! This then is the consequence 
of what might be termed the "'classical" view of our results. 

There are a number of alternative interpretations to be con- 
sidered; some are statistical in nature and some functional. First, the 
tests may be unreliable; but the errors of measurement for these types 
of test are usually quite small compared with the errors of prediction. 
In addition, if this were a serious possibility the correlations for 
Department М.Е. would also be low in value. Secondly, the examina- 
tions may be unreliable. Even if Department E.E.'s examiners marked 
less reliably than Department M.E.'s, this is no reason why the 
pattern of correlations should be markedly negative. Thirdly, it is 
possible that tests valid for Department E.E. are not valid for 
Department M.E. Both M.E. and E.E. are engineering departments 
and to some extent we would expect tests valid for one to have some 
validity in the other. In any case we have again failed to account 
for the persistent negative correlations. Fourthly, the range of 
ability in E.E. may be smaller than in M.E., thus causing reduced 
correlations. Again the negative rather than simply low correlations 
deny this, and in addition, as shown in Table II, there is no marked 
difference between the departments in this respect. 


TABLE II 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE APTITUDE TESTS* 


Department М.Е. Department Е.Е. 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 


General Reasoning 8:8 4'23 ІГІ 443 
Verbal Ability 97 425 104 417 
Numerical Ability 109 482 ігі 387 
Perceptual Ability 108 3793 11:9 411 


єн ns original Morrisby scores are re-scaled to spread scores over the values 

It is obvious that some more comprehensive interpretation is 
required. To arrive at such an interpretation it is suggested that a 
more functional view of the correlations needs to be taken. If a 
correlation exists between a test and an examination, it may be thought 
of as being due to common demand made upon the testee by the two 
situations. In this sense it is not surprising to find that in an engineer- 
ing department like M.E. some examinations make demands on 
Numerical and Perceptual Abilities. 
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On the other hand, it is perhaps surprising that an engineering 
department makes such demands on Verbal Ability as shown in 
Table I. It is, of course, impossible to make strong assertions along 
these lines without knowing a great deal more about the content of 
the course and the structure of the examinations. The point at issue 
is, however, that given this sort of data it is not merely possible to 
improve selection but also to describe some of the demands made by 
the training. It should be clear that the higher the correlations the 
greater the improvement in selection there can be, when we are 
selecting for a fixed training; but at the same time, the larger the 
correlations the more we know about the demands made by the 
training. "Тһе better the prospects for good selection, the more clues 
there are for modifying the training for which selection is taking place. 

The notion of “demand” as used here does of course reflect the 
concept of motivation: that performance is a function of ability and 
motivation is a reasonable enough model. On this basis, we might 
tentatively conclude that Department M.E. is motivating its students 
to the extent that demands are made on differences in ability which 
relate at least in part to academic performance. The data for this 
department give a basis for discussion about modifying either or 
both the selection procedures and some aspects of the training. 
Department E.E., on the other hand, does not appear to be making 
sufficient demands upon the more able students. 

We should stress, however, that we are not making any comment 
on levels of academic performance—our data is inadequate for this 
purpose—but only upon the relative performance of high and low 
test scorers within each department. It is possible to imagine a 
course of training where average performance is good compared with 
similar training courses and for the correlations to be Zero or negative. 


II. MOTIVATION AND PERFORMANCE 
Working on this tentative hypothesis—that in Department E.E 
there are factors which may be inhibiting the performaoe of the 
abler students—we set out to compare: e 
(т) the course content and methods of " А 
departments teaching in the two 
(2) student study habits and students? Р 
courses ents comments about their 
(3) the detailed characteristics of the over- 


in Department E.E. and under-achievers 
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(1) Course content and methods of teaching 


Department M.E. has a reputation of imposing a workload which 
comes near to the limit of student endurance. In fact, in both 
departments the total classroom hours for a teaching year of 24 weeks 
were around 600. But M.E. includes many more professional 
courses, taught within the department, whereas in E.E. the greater 
part of the work is devoted to basic physics and mathematics, taught 
outside the department. Thus while M.E. provides professional 
engineering courses from the start, Е.Е. insists on a more rigorous 
grounding in subjects which have already been studied at school. 


Тһе table summarises the main differences between the depart- 
ments. 


Department M.E. Department E.E. 
42% of classroom hours lectures— 57% lectures 

the remainder tutorial and labora- 

Тогу А А А : " А 
70% of hours given to main subject 20% of time given to main subject 
30% of courses taken outside depart- 80% of courses taken outside 

ment department including about 50% 
Weekly “quizzes” (an hour's test on devoted to basic mathematics 

problems) 


and physics 


Both departments have a system of tutorials or “work supervisions” 
in which groups of three students meet and work problems with a 
staff member or with a research student. In addition department 
M.E. runs weekly tests or quizzes, and as the results are made public 
it is claimed that both staff and students are encouraged to maintain 
a high standard, since low marks reflect on both staff and students. 
М.Е. has made an effort to be self-contained. Applied mathematics, 
for example, is taught in context in the engineering course, not as a 
separate subject as it is in Е.Е. The major courses are analytical, but 
the course as a whole may be at a more descriptive level than the E.E. 
course. 


Some of these points of comparison might be taken as supporting 
the initial hypothesis: in E.E. there is more repetition of school work, 
the students are in less frequent contact wi 


th the departmentalteaching 
staff, and may be under rather less pres: 


sure to work. 
(2) Students’ study habits and comments 

Questionnaires on study habits and social participation were 
answered by students in both departmen: 


its ts. "These questionnaires 
were, however, administered when the students were in their second 
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year at the university, by which time the workload in Department 
E.E. especially had become heavier and had changed in character. 
Moreover these questionnaires consist of 75 items, which cannot 
here be given in full and it is notorious that by selective treatment of 
data supporting evidence could be produced to sustain almost any 
hypothesis. АП those items which were answered differently by the 
two groups are therefore tabulated here. These were: 


Department М.Е. Department Е.Е. 
N=46 N=50 
Numbers answering “Yes” 
On transition from school to 
University: 
Changes in methods of work 
are bewildering at first 


14 24 

More guidance is needed at 

first in the use of time 14 31 

'There is insufficient guidance 

in methods of study 8 29 
Students who say that their work 

is sometimes or usually irregular 23 34 
Difficulty in getting through the 

Work set 28 6 
Methods adopted to deal with 

difficulties: 

Looking up further information I4 21 

Asking questions in class то 2 
Those spending more than 4 hours 

per week in the library 10 18 
Changes most often Suggested in 

Department M.E.: 

More time for private study 28 

Fewer lectures 22 e 
Changes most often Suggested in 

Department E.E.: 

More worked examples 21 

More individual help 14 35 
Other suggested changes (free ý 

comment): 

The course should be extended 

to 4 years z 

Reduce the number of Subjects 2 

Change the approach in lectures 3 7 

There should be more Contact * 

with staff 
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Department М.Е. Department Е.Е. 
N=46 N =50 
Numbers answering “Yes” 
Other free comments: 


Too much work 16 13 
Too much like school 

Too slow in getting to o 4 
advanced work 

More stimulus to work needed o 5 


From the pattern of answers it seems reasonable to conclude that in 
Е.Е. as compared with М.Е. there is (т) less initial guidance, 
(2) less pressure to work and less set work, (3) less personal contact 
between staff and students, (4) more self-education expected, and 
(5) a slower pace of work. Possibly Е.Е. in its first-year practice is 
nearer to the traditional concept of university education, while M.E. 
offers a more definite training and insists on more rigid work require- 
ments. 

It seems likely that to do well in E.E. a student may have to be 
more autonomously motivated than in M.E. but, at the same time, 
the more impersonal teaching methods, the greater reliance on outside 
lectures, and the small amount of work directly centred on the students’ 


professional interests may in fact decrease the likelihood of autono- 
mous work motivation. 


(3) Characteristics of over- and under-achievers 


Тһе overall discrepancies between test scores and examination 
marks may be usefully, if crudely, expressed by dividing each group 


into thirds on their summed test scores and on their summed 
examination marks: 


TABLE III 


Department M.E. Department E.E. 
Summed Exam. Marks Summed Exam. Marks 
upper middle lower 


S d upper middle lower 
umme upper 8 а 2 " 

i pper 3 4 6 
Test middle з Д 6 H 
Scores lower 2 6 middle 3 4 4 


3 lower 7 3 3 
'The discrepancies in Department М.Е, are neither as numerous nor 
as severe as those in Department Е.Е. In М.Е. the upper ability 
group does markedly better than the middle and lower group. In 
E.E., on the other hand, the upper group does worse and the lower 
group better than might be expected. 
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On our hypothesis the abler students їп E.E. = an their 
tended" by this course, and some presumably are negle eds to be 
Work. But the high performance of the less able also E that the 
explained. 'The only feasible explanation, unless we cites aki ch are 
course is making demands on some hypothetical са lass able 
negatively related to those in the test battery, is that the 


i the more 
students are more highly motivated by the course than 
able. 


“ех 


а А veen 

In discussing motivation it is useful to distinguish, Бен and 
(a) intrinsic motivation—that is relatively enduring той nment. 
(0) more immediate motives arising from the peu trinsic 
The over- and under-achievers may then differ in paces that 
motivation: it is possible, although on the face of it ies i ond 
E.E. may be admitting able but lazy students on the one ha words 
less able but more earnest students on the other. In other Р 


: : intrinsic 
there may be a systematic negative relationship secs. pate y 
motivation and ability. Although this possibility appeared u 
it had to be explored. 


Тһе second possibili 


iffer 
ty is that the able and less able students diff 
in their more 


F ; ikely 
immediate motives. This seemed the more : ine 
We know from Beneral theory (2) that for dn his 
€ is an intermediate zone of task difficulty in whic 


nsic motivation, which might dis- 
and under-achievers. One promising 
dents. In Е.Е. there was an ering 
ethodists, Presbyterians, Baptists) an 


criminate between the over- 
lead was the religion of the stu 


between non-conformity (M 
over-achievement: 


Over-achievers Under-achievers 
Non-conformists 


7 2 
Others (usually C.E.) 


onformists are particularly likely to have been 
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influenced by the value system described as the Protestant Ethic, a 
work morality emphasising the Devil's stake in idleness and self- 
indulgence. These non-conformist students come mostly from the 
lower-middle classes in whose upwardly mobile members achieve- 
ment motivation is thought to be especially strong. : CM 

Moreover it does appear that, if non-conformity in religion is 
taken as an index of motivation, ability and motivation are negatively 
related in E.E.: by and large the non-conformist group are low test 
scorers. This peculiarity of the sample is not found in M.E., where 
there were more students from the professional classes and less non- 
conformists. Thus if it were true that E.E. admitted a group of 
dedicated students of sub-average ability the negative correlations 
between test score and performance might be explained. 

'The analysis of individual cases, however, revealed that although 
there were a few cases in which the more severe non-conformist work 
morality was a strong influence on performance most of the non- 
conformist over-achievers were not regular churchgoers nor did they 
show any of the signs of self-abnegation associated with non-con- 
formity. Thus we had to reject the hypothesis that there was any 
systematic relation between ability and intrinsic motivation. 

It has not, then been possible to identify any factor of general 
applicability which would explain over- and under-performance. 
But turning to immediate environmental factors there appear to be a 
number of negative indications of poor performance, and the presence 
of two or three of these in the individual case results in a cumulation 
of conflict and distractions which lowers performance. Some of these 
are: an excess of sociability, dislike of mathematics, excessive card- 
playing, much time spent with a girl-friend, a lack of friends and too 
little work. (Amount of work as such does not discriminate between 
over- and under-achievers, but there is an absolute minimum of 
about то hours a week which some under-achievers fail to reach.) 
Other negative indicators are television gazing (over 1o hours a weck) 
and much reading of fiction (most of the better students confine their 
reading to professional journals, electronics magazines and car main- 
tenance manuals). 

Of all these factors weakness in mathematics is one of the most 


important. There are many under-achievers who are good at mathe- 


matics, but some are weak, whereas nearly all the over-achievers are 
good at mathematics and like the subject. 


Тһе major differences between over- and under-achievers are set 
out below: 
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Over-achievers (13) ^ Under-achievers (14) 
Stated liking for mathematics II 7 
Others 2 7 
Preference for Broup work 
on problems 


9 4 
Preference for working alone 4 1e 
Participation in team games 8 3 
No participation 5 ы 


correlates of performance are: 


Over-achievers Under-achievers 
More than то hours a week 
watching Ту o 6 
Less than ro hours 13 7 
ore than 12 non-technical 
books (mostly fiction) read 
in the last 3 months 4 9 
Less than 12 9 5 


is such as to leave some of the abler 
actions, 


ІП. Concruping Discussion 


It is a simple matter to discover whether selection might or might 
not be improved by the use of Psychological tests. The conceptual 


difficulties are minimal and are limited to choosing tests or other 
predictors which might be арргоргіаќе, The practical difficulties are 
those of making time available for testing, arranging for some quite 
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routine calculations to be performed, and assessing the reliability and 
importance of the benefits achieved by additional selection. What is 
not always realised is that this, the classical case, assumes that 
selection is to be improved for a fixed training. That this is indeed a 
very limited case has been clearly demonstrated by Cronbach and 
Gleser (3). . | 

One interpretation of our present data is that one department is 
not making sufficient demands upon its abler students. This is 
supported in part by the comparison with the correlations found in 
another department whose undergraduate course is at least super- 
ficially similar. Further, and perhaps more convincing support is 
given by the data obtained from the students’ attitudes and work 
habits. Students in the one department are, for example, more prone 
to take up distracting and time consuming activities which are un- 
related to their department’s interests than are students in the other. 

Without this supporting evidence we would have to fall back on a 
reasonable but difficult argument. We would have to argue from a 
knowledge of the factorial composition of the tests that correlations of 
a certain order could be expected between certain kinds of tests and 
certain kinds of examinations. For example, on the basis of many 
previous studies, a positive correlation between scores on a perceptual 
test and marks in Engineering Drawing would be expected. By the 
same token, other correlations would be expected to be low if not 
zero. A priori we should not have expected the correlation of 0:46 
between verbal test score and Engineering Drawing which was 
obtained in Mechanical Engineering. This correlation appears in- 
congruous and may suggest that either the course or, more likely, the 
examination is unnecessarily verbal in content. Whereas verbal 
ability тау afford some prediction of performance in all written 
examinations it should not be highly correlated with technical and 
practical tasks, 

To sum up, if test-examination correlations are high then either 


We can improve selection or identify unnecessary demands made by 
the course or examination : 


ы К if the correlations are low, zero or even 
slightly negative and we h 
measured by the tests are 
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TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


by EDWIN COX 
Lecturer in Education, University of Birmingham 


1 


"Те year 1964—halfway between 1944 and 1984—is a time of 
stocktaking in the field of Religious Education. Since 1944 it 
has been a compulsory subject for all children in schools, 
except for those withdrawn by parents on the grounds of conscience. 
After two decades of Agreed Syllabus Religious Education it is 
appropriate to ask what it is achieving, and whether the methods so 
far employed are appropriate, and, if not, what should replace them. 

Because of the confusion of thought about religion at this stage 
of human history, the opportunities for Religious Education pro- 
vided by the 1944 Education Act have not been fully utilised every- 
where. But although the subject may have been skimped or evaded 
in certain schools, a great deal of systematic, conscientious, and 
informed teaching about the beliefs and implications of Christianity 
has been given in many others. Hard thinking has gone into the 
discussion of aims and methods, the construction of syllabuses, lesson 
books, and aids to teachers. None the less the feeling is abroad that 
the subject is not being as effectively taught as it might be, and that 
the results are not as obvious as was hoped. There has been no 
observable increase in national godliness. Juvenile delinquency and 
adolescent apostasy would appear to have increased. K. E. Hyde 
(1959) has shown that the attitude of children to the idea of God and 
to the Church and to the Bible steadily declines during their time 
in the secondary school. The 1963 report of the Education Depart- 
ment of the British Council of Churches openly questioned the 
effectiveness of Religious Education in schools, and Sir Richard 


Acland has challenged the methods employed in his book roundly 
entitled We Teach Them Wrong. Is this merely crying “Wolf”? If 
not, what has happened t 


hat so much optimistic and dedicated 

labour has met with only partial success? Are the Agreed Syllabuses 

Ssroom methods used inappropriate? If 

ised? Can the research that has recently 
175 


so, how should they be rey: 
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А ки "T" wr dis 
been done into the nature of children's religious €: ый ide 
revision? Have new factors entered into human thought 

not have been foreseen in 1944? 


i e of 
It is the aim of this article to try and answer, in и ^e ы 
these questions, and to suggest tentatively the sort of Relig 


; : i 
Education that might profitably be attempted in the coming tw 
decades. 


п 


Any attempt to rethink Religious Education and to foresee its 


future in a practical way must take into account three comparatively 
new factors. 


(1) A change in theological thinking 


that cannot, without the: 
little significance if tak 
Christian fathers, 
that this was true of their f. 


has become increasing 
Christians alike have te. 
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again as symbols, its myths as myths, and not as necessarily historical 
events. Their ideas have been popularised by the Bishop of Wool- 
wich's famous Honest to God, which has been found helpful by many 
who wished to be sympathetic to a religious view of life, but could not 
reconcile the orthodox expression of Christian doctrine with their 
experience. 

This new approach to religious thought, however, raises difficulties 
for teaching in schools. Not everyone is yet influenced by the ideas 
of science. Many indeed can sincerely accept the symbols of religion 
as factual and perhaps would regard such acceptance as a necessary 
defence of the faith. A large number of church-goers and scripture 
teachers are of this opinion. In addition the Agreed Syllabuses were 
constructed before the ideas of the “new theology" were widespread, 
and presuppose a somewhat literal-minded approach to Religious 
Education. The question is, therefore, raised as to whether Religious 
Education can absorb the new ideas without a radical change in both 
syllabuses and personel. The newer syllabuses do not seem greatly 
different from the older ones in this respect. Furthermore, even if 
such changes were made, are the ideas of Tillich and Bultmann such 
as can be understood by children, especially in the lower forms? 
Loukes (1963) has remarked that “а teacher who reads Tillich with 
3D in mind will be forgiven his hesitations". 


(2) Recent research into the development of religious ideas in children 


Much study has been made of the way in which children's 
thoughts develop in other fields, but only recently has this been 
extended to include religious thinking and the manner in which 
religious concepts are formed. It is now recognised, however, that 
Just as children have a reading age and a spelling age, so they have a 
"religious age", and must be presented with material appropriate to 
their age and led progressively from one age to the next. The work 
of Dr R. J. Goldman and others has demonstrated statistically what 
many observant teachers had long felt in their bones, i.e. that the 
material used in Religious Education means different things to 
children at different ages, and if presented at the wrong time, or in 
the wrong way, was not merely meaningless, but inhibitive of further 
religious growth. 

. lt would seem that in the gradual development of religious think- 
ing in childhood and adolescence there are three stages which have 
Significance for the strategy of religious teaching. 


А (i) Up to the age of about 12 or 13 years the child's thinking about 
RB 
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religion, as about all other subjects, tends to be concrete ч E 
Only after that age do genuine religious insights hir ie iis ihe 
Thus a child of, Say, 10 years, hearing a Bible parable, willa vc 
literal facts of the Story, but fail to perceive the underlying tru a 
parable is intended to convey. Worse still, a story which ы а 
cally represents God's nearness or power, such as the мене 4 TA 
incident or the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost, will E enel ah 
the impression that divine action in the world takes place throug 


may cause children to acquire the habit of using theological words 


They happily make the 
ing the corresponding 
danger is that the pupil will acquire “a 

no conceptual substance" (Goldman, 
1962). 


(ii) As he proceed 
time he is i the 1 


» à theological Way derived from his Religious 
Education teaching, and а logical-scienti 
Subjects, If hi i igi 


as previously (іу 
has obsery 


ous fers at 13 are often those who аге most angrily opposed 
to religious ideas at 16, 
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(11) As he relates his two views of the world, the adolescent, now 
in upper forms of the secondary school, has to come to а decision 
about religion. His experience is then wide enough for him to adopt 
a philosophy, which he may well hold for the remainder of his life, 
He is thinking out his religion in an adult way and chosing his faith, 
even if that faith is atheism. Michael Argyle (1958) has recorded that 
10-18 years is the age of religious awakening, and that sometime 
during this period many make a decision for or against the religion of 
their childhood, the modal age for that decision being 15. One of 
the aims of Religious Education is surely to see that that decision, 
Whatever it may be, is based on adequate information and experience. 
If previous Religious Education is of an inappropriate sort, the 
decision will not be informed. It may even prevent the children 
facing up to the decision at all. The decrease in favourability of 
religious attitudes on the part of secondary school children, noted by 
Hyde, may be due to this decision being made on incomplete data 
because the previous religious teaching has been presented in such a 
Way as to cause total rejection of all religious ideas before the time of 
decision is reached. 


(3) The importance of attitudes 


" Positive attitudes are necessary for religious learning, and in the absence 
9! positive attitudes only very restricted learning is possible. 


Myth and symbol have reality for those with religious attitudes. Тһе 


ae of communication hinges on the problem of communicating 
itudes, 


the Religious Education teacher 
knowledge is impossible, is largely 


III 
What effects are the rediscovery of the symbolic nature of many 
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Christian statements and the new appreciation of children’s religous 
psychology likely to have on the future pattern of Religious a 
The following suggestions must be regarded as speculatory e m 
than prophetic, and liable to be proved wrong by events. Nevertl 

less certain trends are beginning to emerge in classroom practice, 
and it is possible to see a little into the future, if only “as ongl a 
glass darkly”. Reform of the Agreed Syllabuses is overdue and has 
already been undertaken by some local authorities. Itis, furthermore, 
likely that the aims of Religious Education ought to be different in 
junior schools from what they are in secondary schools, where the 


different psychological approach of the pupils invests them with 
different needs, 


(1) Revision of the Agreed Syllabuses 


It is perhaps not a misstat 
to the present have taken lit 


were supposed to list 
only ignores the now k 


ial, Suggesting that it may b i 
Several categories, such аз (а) plain history, 
to support a given thesis, (c) stories and fables, both historical and 


literary, with а moral or religi i d 

Я ious teaching, and (d) allegory an 
mythology. If some agree З "usu a d om 
tion of this sort—no eas 


? d y matter when Christians themselves are 
widely divided about th eir scriptures—then each 
category might be introd i i 
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confidence that the children will understand its religious significance 
in the way intended. This may be too arduous a task to be practic- 
able, but it might be tried on the more popular passages, and cer- 
tainly some efforts must be made in syllabus revision to match closely 
the Biblical material to the pupil's conceptual level. 


(2) Religious Education in the Primary School 


If children are indeed incapable generally of thinking about 
religion in a symbolic way during the primary school age, the question 
is raised of what sort of Religious Education, if any, can be given at 
that age. Most of the traditional Biblical material seems at first 
sight inappropriate and misleading. Acland (1963) has argued that, 
since they are in a stage of development similar to that reached by 
the whole human race several centuries ago, an old-fashioned 
presentation of religion is appropriate to them. While agreeing that 
a child's view of religion must necessarily be childish, one would 
question Acland's view on the grounds that what children learn at 
this stage will influence radically their ideas at a later stage. If they 
are now taught ideas that later seem to conflict with their experience 
and have therefore to be discarded, or dogmatic ideas that are in- 
capable of later refinement, they are not likely to make the adolescent 
choice of a religion in an informed Way, or even to face up to the fact 
that they have to choose. 

What, then, can reasonably be taught in the junior school? There 
are three areas in which experiments might be made. 


(а) There are Bible passages which deal with personal relation- 
ships, the relationship of man with man and man with God. Such 
relationships are at the root of the Christian religion, the command- 
ments of which are “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy 
neighbour as thyself", and young children are capable of experienc- 
ing those relationships, "Therefore such Stories as the familiar 
od Samaritan are appropriate, as well as 
ich young man, Jacob and Esau, Joseph 


e moment, but which is 


capable of being refined at a later date and related meaningfully to 
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their experience. We do not know enough at the moment of children's 
religious thinking to decide exactly which Bible stories fall into this 
category, but it is possible that stories of the Baptism of Jesus and the 
‘Temptations are of this type. As explained below, the success of ее; 
type of material depends on how far teachers іп the secondary schoo 
are able to assist children to make the necessary refinements and 
reappraisals. | 

(c) Most important of all, Religious Education in the junior school 
must aim to give children the right attitudes. If it can inculcate 
favourable attitudes to the idea of God, to the Church, to people and 
created things, to the Bible, and to worship, children will not only 
learn more fully about these things, but will al. 
more seriously about them, when the ab 
religious way has been acquired. 


This raises the problem of how attitudes are induced. It is 


possible that they are frequently transmitted unconsciously, and if 
the teacher himself has the right attitudes he will transfer them to the 
children by phrases and by gestures, and by the way he deals with 
topics unrelated directly to religion. The catch-phrase “religion is 
caught, not taught,” 


| may really mean that the favourable attitudes 
which facilitate the fo i 


so be prepared to think 
ility to think in a genuinely 


- It involves giving 
€ lesson, and enable 
Perhaps an example 
red that the children 
fying themselves with 
with them the motives 
d the wall Next she 
wall, which the children 

"Greed", “бпөрісіоп”» 


Were concerned with the 
families divided by that barrier, She discussed 
(greed, fear, hatred, etc.) which had cau: 
sketched the outline of a 
painted. In doin, 
“Fear”, “Hatred”, etc. 

of Jesus with His Cross € e е» 
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concept of the Atonement, which numbers of sophisticated Christians 
would find hard to explain, the method had an effect on the children's 
attitude to Good Friday and Easter, and seems to be the sort of 
presentation that is needed. 

Тһе influence of the morning assembly on attitude is important, 
because this is the only experience many children have of worship. 
Where this is a dull and formal procedure unfavourable attitudes alone 
can result, and the practice of involving the children, by allowing 
them to plan and conduct the prayers, relating them to events that 
happen in the neighbourhood and to things they hear on the radio or 
see on the television, might well be extended. 


Hyde (1959) writes “Меп have lost contact with traditional sym- 
bolic expressions of belief. When children grow up in a Christian 
culture, they learn from repeated experiences of worship and from 
the attitude of their homes the significance of the symbols. Without 
this background the symbols lack content." 'The purpose of primary 
school Religious Education may be to give the children some of that 
background, so that when they come to be able to think symbolically, 
the symbols will have content. 


(3) Religious Education in the Secondary School 


In the secondary school it is possible to give more direct religious 
teaching, but it is necessary to distinguish between the lower forms 
and the higher. 

Up to about the age of 15 the children are beginning to think in 
formal concepts and to come to terms with the logical-scientific view 
of the universe. It is therefore necessary to help them to refine the 
crude and concretistic religious ideas they have previously used, and 
to show them that truth can be subjective as well as objective, and 
that It can be expressed metaphorically and symbolically as well as in 
material and historical form. This means working over most of the 
Bible stories and leading the pupils to see that the questions to be 
asked of each story is not “Did it really happen?” but “What does it 
signify?” or “What spiritual experience is it portraying?" The idea 
of symbolism must be introduced and common Biblical symbols and 
thought-forms explained. For example, the story of the Baptism of 
Jesus has to be re-presented as an intense subjective spiritual ex- 
репепсе rather than as a bizarre incident of thunderous voice and 
dove. The tongues of fire and the wind at the Pentecost have to be 
explained as Jewish symbols for the sense of the nearness of God, 
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and not necessarily to be taken literally. If the major pia d 
Scripture can be reviewed in this way, adolescents are more 1 е 
to see the Bible as a book with meaning, speaking to their ей 
than to dismiss it, as many do, as a set of irrelevant arr o 
Stories, and “disproved by science". Moreover the deepening 0 f 5 
religious experience and thought, which this type of teaching brings, 
is sometimes remarkable. ад 
When insight into the real nature of religion has been achiev "i 
there remains the application of it to problems of behaviour and em б 
relationships. It becomes increasingly clear that this is the functi е 
of Religious Education in the fifth and sixth forms. By this ү 
pupils are bored by a superficial study of the Bible, but, apart e 
the keenly committed church-goers, insufficiently interested to stu t 
it systematically in depth. They are eager, however, to talk of suc 8 
topics as the colour bar, sex and marriage, and personal relationship 
generally. Provided they do not feel they are being preached at ог 
indoctrinated, they are willing to listen to the religious approach н 
these matters. In addition they are eager to know what wo! h 
religions other than Christianity have to say. An inquiry on he. 
the writer is engaged asked sixth formers to state their opinion 0 
Religious Education. 'The answers include a preponderance 0 
requests to be told of all major religions, to be allowed to discuss 
freely the practical application of them, to voice their own views, an 


to be permitted to make up their minds where truth lies. Loukes 
(1961) has described this "problem method” of teaching, pointing 
out its difficulties. It depends on the prevailing interest of the pupils 
and may seem unsystematic. "Тһе discussion: а 
inconclusive, and the arguments ill-informed. Loukes calls it “anti- 
syllabus" and “‘anti-method”. But if the teacher is prepared tactfully 
to guide the discussion, to supply information when needed and 10 
correct misinformation when volunteered, this would seem the most 
profitable approach to sixth form work. Pupils who have experience 
it seem favourably disposed to the subject and report that they fin 
it relevant, interesting and useful, 

Another approach to sixth form 
in some places, consisting of an е 
the pupils' other studies, with а vi 
sophy. Learning for Living gave ex: 


s may be formless an 


Religious Education is being tried 
xamination of the implications 0 

ew to arriving at a coherent philo- 
А ample of this in its issue of January 
1963 and the British Council of Churches has a working party 
drawing up a series of syllabuses of this type which it hopes to publish 
shortly. 
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Religious Education is thus in process of being rethought. 
Rethinking is forced upon it by new methods of theological expression 
and deeper appreciation of childrens' understanding of religious 
ideas. This article has tried to forecast, in general terms, some of the 
trends that may result. Details have yet to be worked out in the 
light of experiment, but these factors would seem needful to be 
borne in mind if the subject is to make respectable impact on the 
education of children in the next few decades: 


1. The rediscovery of the subjective nature and symbolic ex- 
pression of religion. : | | 

2. 'The fact that younger children cannot think with genuine 
religious insight, but need to be given the right attitudes if 
they are to think seriously when they can. | 

3. The need to help them to proceed from literal to symbolic 
thinking in early adolescence. 

4. The advantage of informed and directed discussion in the 
upper forms on subjects rather wider than those that have 
formerly been included in the syllabus. 


If the practical classroom application of these considerations can be 


worked out, the Cinderella subject may yet come out of the kitchen 
and go to the ball. 
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PATTERNS OF BEHAVIOUR IN 
SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


A SECOND REPORT FROM BUSCH 


by W. CURR, H. J. HALLWORTH and A. M. WILKINSON 
Education Department, University of Birmingham 


I 


DESCRIPTION of the aims and procedure of the Birmingham 
А sss Survey of Children's Habits (BUSCH) has already 
appeared in this journal (Volume 15, No 1) together with some 
account of the first results obtained. А second survey has been 
Carried out in order (i) to obtain further information about children, 
and (ii) to validate the measuring instrument—the controlled diary— 
in which slight modifications had been made as a result of the 
eXperience of the first survey. 

Тһе revised diary form consisted of a double sided foolscap sheet 
Showing every quarter hour from 7.0 a.m. to 12 midnight (in the 
"x t test it had been 7.0 a.m. to 10.30 p.m.) with space to enter “all 
vi things I did”, “with whom” and “where”. The children were 
án tos to complete the forms for a particular Wednesday, Saturday 
dian Sunday in early December 1962 with the safeguards and guaran- 
inin of secrecy as before. The coding of the data was extended by 
to ‘oducing four new categories which the first experiment seemed 

i аю were necessary: 16 Visit to doctor, dentist, еіс., 44 
ing and fishing, 45 Solitary play (with train set, dolls, etc), and 
“Же The investigation took place at a secondary modern 
diarie in a mixed residential area in a large industrial city, and the 
the 5 were given to the first and third streams of all four years of 

School: in all 224 children were involved (127 boys, and 97 girls). 
ме ei Will be referred to as School B: the school where the first 

Ж кы Was carried out as School A. The following profiles based on 
in wh c of each year group will give some indication of the way 
ch children in School B are occupied. 
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II. PnoriLES 
Barry in his first year 7 


Barry is in his first term. On Wednesday he gets up at 7.34 
dresses and breakfasts (he will spend slightly over 13 hours over such 
personal matters during the day): he travels to school (1} hours will | 
be spent оп such short journeys), and will of course spend a good part 
of the day there. He will probably spend about 20 minutes at some 
Physical game like tig or ball with his friends; and will spend 1} hours 
otherwise in their company. He might visit a youth club (he and his 
friends spend an average of 2 5 minutes there). He will look at a book 
for about 12 minutes, probably a paperback; but it is unlikely he will 
do anything else significant duringthe evening except watch television. 
"This however, he will do for 2 hours 17 minutes, He will go to bed 
at 9.33. 


games" with friends, but he will also 
on-active game like cards, with them 
other adult (28 т.). He will spend 


inutes. He will watch 

ia ten to the radio for 20 

and only a few minutes after ре ш pone 
5 П Ss 

Barry in his fourth year 


He is now probably ү 
necessary to get up so pes bs Wednesday he no longer feels it 


st i s 
takes longer over personal activities and же а us aa for 
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Some reason longer in travel which is mainly to and from school 
(13 hrs.). These differences may possibly be due to less close super- 
vision by parents. He will play a physical game with his friends for 
half an hour, and spend over 1 hour 5 minutes otherwise with them. 
At 11 he spent a little of his leisure with adults; now scarcely any. 
He might go to the youth club, but is less likely to do so than he was 
(12 as against 25 minutes) He will spend more time with comics 
and the papers (16 minutes) but less with a book. However, he will 
do so minutes homework; and, no doubt because of this his TV 
viewing drops to 1 hour 25 minutes. Occasionally he will go to the 
Cinema; but he has now acquired some records and will spend 20 
minutes playing them. He claims to spend 25 minutes with a 
Birl. He goes to bed at 10.55. 

On Saturday Barry gets up at 8.54, and docs about a 3 hour of 
household chores and errands (rather less than the 41 minutes he 
used to give); but he has a paid job (т hr.). He spends about 43 
minutes with friends in (say) a game of football; and a little more in 
talking, walking or playing a non-active game with them. Again he 
Spends less time with adults than he used to (13 minutes). He 
Wanders round the shops (36 m.) but less than formerly. There isa 
slight chance he may have taken up painting for instance, or music, 
Since the age of 11; he reads more comics and papers, but very few 
books, He will do 23 minutes homework. His consumption of the 
Mass media has risen—3 hours 49 minutes with TV, 18 minutes with 
Tadio. He might visit the cinema (but not more so than before); but 

€ is more likely to watch a football match or other organised sport— 
though not very likely. He is likely to have а girl friend (average of 

г.). He goes to bed at 10.46, for some reason earlier than on 
Wednesday (a TV programme might explain this). . 

. On Sunday Barry gets up at 9.35; lingers over meals, dressing, 
toilet (2 hrs.), He will do little to help in the house. He might go to 
qub, and to a youth club (perhaps a Sunday evening meeting ofa 
Caurch youth fellowship) for these items average 3 hour each. If he 

аз a hobby, which is less likely than when he was 11; he will spend 
More time on it to-day than on the other days. He might see a girl 
mds He will watch 3 hours TV, listen to a hour's radio, and 41 
a inutes of his records. He will go to bed at 10.24, even earlier than 

n Saturday, 


Sandra in her first year 
On Wednesday Sandra gets up at 7.43. The most notable differ- 
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ence between her use of time and Barry's lies in the routine em 
she takes longer over dressing, meals, toilet, than he does (1 hr. е 
Оп short journeys (1 hr. 40 m.) and on household chores (14 mr b 
аз against Barry's almost nothing). She spends more time uda ds, 
ground-type games, a little less in walking and talking with frie к 
but more with adults—than he does. It is improbable that КЕ in 
attend a youth club; but she will read а book (16 m.), thoug ha 
usually the papers, She will watch TV (2 hrs.) nearly as muc 
Barry does. Bedtime is 9.46. 

On Saturday she gets up at 9.10, later than Barry; but pui 
amends by the amount of chores she 4оев--і hour 23 pepe 
against his 41 minutes. She will spend some 45 minutes wal ne 
talking, or playing a non-active game with friends; and an alm à 
equivalent time in the Same way with adults. Shopping, € 
touring, is a rather more important activity for her than for hi 


(1 hr. 18 m.). She will watch TV for 3 hours 19 minutes, and goes 
to bed at 10.12, 


On Sunday she Bets up at 9.35 and spends about 1 hour 48 смарг 
(rather less than Barry) on personal tasks and meals, more than ie 
did on Saturday, She has 45 minutes of chores as against his 36; 5 
does play some active games with friends, but associates with them 
i ing more, for 1 hour 13 minutes. There ie 
а youth club, but a much greater chance she wi 
` average). She might “make things”, e.g. sewing 
or dress-making; she reads (12 m.); she does homework (17 mJ. 
sion for 41 hours; listens to the radio for 20 
to bed at ro.4, later than Barry, 

Sandra in her fourth year 


On Wednesday she rises at 7.50; she spends longer on personal 
matters and meals (2 hrs, 4 m.) than in her first year: she plays 
fewer "playground Bames" but spends longer associating with her 
friends in other Ways. She spend: 
adults (9 as against 56 minutes 
that she might “make 


watches television fo 


little. She spends 52 minutes in company with a boy. She goes to bed 
at 10.45. 


On Saturday, 


r 2 hours 


having risen at 9.23 she spends longer than any 
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other year or sex on personal tasks and meals (2 hrs. 22 m.); and does 
more chores (1 hr. 27 m.) than any except third year girls (1 hr. 35 m.). 
She will not play any active game; but will walk or talk with friends 
for nearly an hour; and will spend also 13 hours іп shop-touring. She 
might go to a youth club (17 m.); she might “make things" (12 m.). 
She watches TV for 2 hours 40 minutes (over an hour less than 
Barry); radio occupies 20 minutes. She might perhaps visit the 
cinema or listen to records. She spends just over an hour in company 
with the opposite sex. She retires at 11.4. 

On Sunday she gets up at 10.4; spends 2 hours on herself and 
Over meals; nearly 12 hours on chores. She does not usually play any 
active game with friends; but talks, walks or plays passive games for 
1 hour. There is a chance she will go to a youth club; she might go 
to church, but is much less likely to than in her first year (20 against 
54 m.); she might glance at the papers; she is unlikely to read a book, 
but she has 39 minute homework or writing. With TV she spends 
2 hours 56 minutes; radio 15 minutes, records 13 minutes. She 
associates with a boy for 1 hour 7 minutes. She goes to bed at 10.52. 


III. PATTERNS оғ ACTIVITY IN SCHOOL B CHILDREN 


Ав they grow older these children spend more time in routine 
activities such as toilet, dressing, meals (code 11); more on Saturday 
than on Wednesday; more on Sunday than on Saturday (except 
third and fourth year girls—who perhaps take longer dressing to go 
ош). Тһе girls always take longer than the boys (fourth year girls 
2 hrs. 22 m.), It would be interesting to know how these figures 
compare with adult patterns. The girls always give much more help 
Vith domestic chores and errands than the boys; fourth year girls 
a 52 minutes even on Wednesday, and 1 hour 45 minutes on 
Pitta (code 13). A small paid job, perhaps a paper round, is 
ha mon among the boys on Saturday, and some of the older girls 

ve one (code 13). 
disc the whole on these three days the children do not spend much 
Bep. their own in any physical activity such as a cycle ride (the 
the iem E against this). They enjoy an active game in the playground, 
lik Е 8 less so as they grow older; but the girls are anyway much less 

Sy to play such а game at weekends (code 22) than the boys. 
act oCiation with friends in walking, talking or playing some non- 

Ctive game (code 31) is common; such association with adults drops 
Pretty consistently through the four years (code 32). Shopping as a 
Pleasure, often with window-gazing and department store touring, 
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18 common, with third year girls spending two hours in this a 
Saturday (code 33). АП groups register some church going; it * er 
usual with girls than boys, and with younger than older chi 
MA newspaper, comic, or magazine reading is recorded (rone 
51)—the highest is fourth year boys on Sunday (about 20 2 m 
girls always read them less than the boys; and in the reading E isis 
probably paperbacks, it is again the boys who usually rea x: : 
"There is a fair consistency about the amount of homework or ot o 
writing each sex does, round about 40 minutes on Sunday in the 
fourth year (code z4). 

The тізе; d occupation by far is TV watching (code бї), 
This is never less than 1 hour 25 minutes on Wednesday; and its peak 


the boys watch for approaching 4 hours, 
still a certain appeal; on Sunday about а 
63) is not much visited on the Wednesda 
БО on Saturday; and а fair proportion of the third year girls. Some 
of the older children will have records a 


with them on any day (code 64). 


TABLE І 
AVERAGE Tota, TV VIEWING (IN HOURS) 
Wednesday Saturday Sunday 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
2905 тш шш 2°459 


3'125 2°990 
SOciate with girl 


Я Оп Wednesda: 


ing to model building) and these 
3 ; "painting, music, etc.” are 
again low, but not quite so low i cis 
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No public library visiting is recorded by any group; no girl admits to 
Visiting an organised sport (e.g. a football match). Scarcely any 
smoking (or drinking) is recorded. 


IV. Scuoors A ann B: PATTERN OF CHILDREN’S ACTIVITY 


To draw the profile of a boy and girl from School A would be 
Very much to draw the profile of Barry and Sandra from School B. 
here are however certain differences. 
Children of School A spend much more time with their friends 
on Sunday in active games; all the boys spend between 25 to 45 
minutes longer; and the first year girls 50 minutes longer. This is 
what one might expect; there would be less tolerance for it ina mixed 
residential than in an inner ring area. On the other hand, contrary 
to expectation, School B boys have twice as much paid employment 
9n Saturday as School A boys (perhaps insufficient jobs are available). 
П the children of School A there is a lower level of attendance at 
Places of worship; but it is consistent throughout the four years, 
whereas the children of School B fall off. As in School B, School A 
girls claim on the whole more association with boys than the boys do 
With them (except where School A fourth year boys claim nearly two 
Ours on Saturday, as against 40 minutes the fourth year girls claim). 
chool A first year girls claim some boy friends, which School B first 
Year girls do not. In both schools boys watch more television than 
81115 do. Children of School A do scarcely any homework: of School 
à fair amount. On the whole on Wednesday the children rise later 
85 they grow older. Saturday they get up about 9. On Sunday first 
Years get up about 9.30, but fourth years often stay to 10 or much 
“ter. A comparison of bedtimes between Schools is not possible 
cause the diary for A finished at 10.30. But in School B it is nearly 
always Boing up to тт or even after before the children are in bed, 


With the girls later than the boys at week-ends. 
TABLE II 
AVERAGE GETTING-UP TIMES (a.m.) 

A Wed. Sat. Sun. Wed. Sat. Sun. 
B Boys: 742 9:90 озу Сі 737 857 932 
A » 734 858 озо 5 743 910 93s 
B » 4 740 98 тоо » 4 743 915 102 

» 753 854 9:35 is 750 923 1024 
n AVERAGE GOING то BED Tis (p.m.) 


Boys 933 1017 943 Girls 1 9:46 10:2 точ 
» 4 1055 1046 1024 » 4 1045 114 10:52 
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V. Discussion 


(i) The general picture in School B is of children seeking а 
pendence from institutions such as home and church; assoct 2: 
with adults declines, church-going declines, part-time jobs increa E 
The role of house help, however, is with the girl at 11, and grows = : 
importance, whereas the boy largely avoids it. Little time is кш. 
alone; most in company of contemporaries. The chief mets 
occupations are television watching and shop touring—by os әлеті 
necessarily to buy anything. The importance of shop touring is to ^ 
expected: in both schools the diaries were completed a few wee 
before Christmas. 

(ii) Some of the differenc 
perhaps be accounted for in 
Aisinaninner ring redevel 
For instance 


es between pupils in the two schools cap 
terms of the socio-economic background: 
opment area, B ina mixed ope 
playing games on Sundays and earlier "dating" an 

"homework" might be expected more from the former than the latter. 
Тһе lower viewing figures that were recorded in School A were 
Probably due to the fact that the diary then finished at 10.30. The 
higher figures of School B are in line with other surveys, In any case 


the evidence of both Schools seems to indicate that girls watch less 
than leger perhaps the Programmes do not guit them go well—this 
might apply on Saturda 


d- 
J Y when there is a good deal of sport bro 
сая, for instance, but it] : 


te 
1 caves Wednesday and Sunday breit 
Or. Perhaps their large number of chores leaves them less t 
perhaps they аге just not isi 


У consistent 
both schools. Th 


entry non 


à ture tensi i P" 
night was obviously necessary, Р ICTU aeons 
(iv) The validity of the m 
well established in the mai 


5 dom- 
Тһе form of the diary, Which asks fa ene gra sabati п 


Particular та: 


been recorded frankly With 
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possible that the children were reticent about matters which they 
thought might carry the disapproval of authority —smoking (and 
possibly drinking); whereas associations with the opposite sex, which 
might seem a pattern of life which even adults accept, they recorded 
frequently. It is noticeable that fourth year boys in School A claim 
to smoke 16 minutes each on Wednesday, mostly in secret at play- 
times, whereas their contemporaries in school B scarcely ever admit 
to smoking. A semantic differential on attitudes to authority, which 
is part of the BUSCH battery, may well prove helpful indirectly here. 

(v) It is intended to conduct other surveys in different types of 
School and area now that the technique has been established as 
reasonably valid and reliable. 


NoTE 


The sorting programme was written in Mercury Autocode and 
machine code by H. J. Hallworth. The coding of the diaries was 
Carried out by Mrs Joan Goode. 


CODING KEY—SELECTED ITEMS 

Routine. Activities 

11 dressing, toilet, meals 

13 household chores and errands 

14 paid employment 
Physical Activities 
22 in company (e.g. “playground” games) 
ial Activities 
31 talking or walking or playing non-active games with peers 
32 talking or walking or playing non-active games with adults 
33 shopping or shop-gazing as a pleasure 
36 at a place of worship 
Literate Activities 

51 reading comics or dail 

52 reading books 

53 writing or doing homework 

Qssive occupations 
1 television 

62 radio 

63 cinema 

64 recordings 


Soc 


y papers or magazines 


Double coding 


100 with my boy/girl friend 
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TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


by NANCY R. EWING 
Lecturer in Education, University of Birmingham 


К HE knowledge of at least опе foreign language is an essential 

| qualification for an increasing number of jobs. We should 

like to encourage students from every part of the University to 

learn a language and we should like to provide facilities for really 

Practical instruction to allow a student to understand a language and 
Speak it fluently." 

This extract from the second Reith lecture entitled the “Pursuit 
of Learning” by Dr Sloman, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Essex, indicates very clearly the changed attitude to-day to modern 
languages, which have now become one of the really vital fields of 
knowledge and one likely to evoke a lively response from modern 
Students, 

Suddenly and dramatically modern languages have attained a 
New Status; the outcome largely of various socio-economic pressures, 
recent researches in linguistics and in psychology and perhaps, most 
™portant of all, technological developments. The combined effect 
Of these factors has contributed to bring about a widening of the aims 
9 teaching modern languages, an increase in its scope, modifications 
Sea content and methods used in teaching modern languages and, 

unexpectedly, a number of problems still to be solved. 

It = Consideration of these changes will be the subject of this article. 
ould be wishful thinking, however, to believe that such changes 
pm. already produced well developed trends. As in 1948 the 
саң ге presented by modern language teaching is still patchy and 
Sven but the black patches are fewer and there is an increase in 


* numb f school: zd : : ^ 
teaching ©. of schools providing stimulating and lively language 


AIMS 


If we consider the aims of lan Ine i : А 
Р .'anguage teaching in this rapidl 
(9 anging world of ours, three points must be екы in mind. E dm 
197 
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first place it is obvious that the ability to communicate is vitally 
important in many countries to-day. Secondly, language is boun 
up inextricably with culture, and language and cultural growth must 
be taken together. Thirdly, we are beginning to realise that the 
intensive study of literary texts is not necessarily the best way to 
develop language ability. Such ideas would seem to contradict the 
widely held belief in the study of language as an intellectual discipline. 
'The idea of intellectual discipline is, of course, a relic of the 
faculty psychology which dominated the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Although the theory itself has been discredited, it is still 
observed in many places. It is, after all, the raison d'étre for the in- 


clusion of a foreign language in the grammar school curriculum. 16 


conjures up visions of the teaching of the classics so grandly termed 


by Gladstone (2) as “paramount, the materials advisedly and provi- 
dentially prepared in order that it might become the complement of 
Christianity in its application to the culture of the human being as à 
being formed both for this world and the world to come". 

French as a “debased form of the classics", since it derives from 
Latin, was admitted grudgingly to the curriculum. It is not sur- 
prising then that the teaching of modern 1 
very soon to the teachers of cl 


schools. 


Тһе influence of the classical model was damaging for three 


pensating vision or liberalis; ff ing to introduce any be 
т hberalising effect ; В ode 
languages. ‘The results g in the teaching of m 


Brammatical rules and exceptions 
h language, the glories of France, the great 
гапсе, all remain unknown to them. 

an intellec: 


tual discipline has also been th€ 
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principal concern of the universities. This is up to a point under- 
standable but regrettable. The Universities tend to cater almost 
exclusively for the specialist, the academic linguist whose interests 
are either literary or philological. It is, therefore, not uncommon to 
find students spending long hours learning medieval French or 
Middle High German, while yet unable to express themselves ade- 
quately in simple everyday situations. Professor Mansell Jones writes: 
“At the University level there can never have been a time when so 
many undergraduates as at present had so insecure a grasp of the 
languages they have learned four or five years before leaving school." 
"We are liberally contriving opportunities for thousands of young 
people to learn languages, without our being equally concerned to 
ascertain whether the languages are actually learned or not by any- 
thing like the whole of this multitude of intended beneficiaries" (3). 

The lack of opportunity for practical training in the use of foreign 
languages indicates a serious gap in our system to which attention has 
been drawn in more than one official report. There is still no centre 
in England comparable to the Dolmetscher-Institute of the University 
of Heidelberg, or the Ecole d'Interprétes of the University of 
Geneva, or the Sprachen-und-Dolmetscher Institut in Munich 
Where students can acquire the more practical skills in foreign lan- 
guages, with special reference to their use in foreign affairs, econo- 
mics, commerce, science or technology. 

It is time that our universities took stock of their existing courses 
and modified them in the light of modern needs. The introduction of 
linguistics and sociology would seem, at the present time, to be 
Necessary studies for modern linguists which would open up new 
ines of advance. The languages centre therefore, which is being set 
VP at present in the new University of Essex, with its numerous 
me laboratories, up to date equipment, and modern studies, 
Marks an important milestone in the teaching of modern languages 
ІП our universities. 
the Ps татна belief in language as an intellectual discipline is on 
дик 6 de the significance of language, as a means of understanding 
жена d people of different linguistic backgrounds, is attracting 
ife si cs са It is obvious now that "the culture and 
thin a apa iy ihr a 4» of a practical language course, some- 
hie hear and apar wrt the main purpose to be added or not as 

convenience allow but is an essential feature of it" (4). 


z This was one of the principles held by the Direct Methodists, 
ome fifty years ago who regarded the learning of a foreign language 
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as communicating with a foreign people and having access, as Jes- 
persen puts it, to “a people's soul”. Spoken communication, therefore, 
was essential and had to precede the written use of language as it does 
in learning the mother tongue. Moreover, they believed that the use 
of the foreign language throughout was essential. 

Тһе Direct Methodists, however, failed for a variety of reasons. 
Although over-enthusiastic they did not always infect others with their 
enthusiasm. Many who tried the Direct Method were linguistically 
incompetent and inadequately trained to use a method which de- 
mands the highest skill and experience. They were not helped by 
existing conditions, size of classes and external examinations. Their 
teaching lacked system and the results were disappointing. 

We nowadays realise as well as they did that the aims of modern 
language teaching must be accomplished in stages. The pupil must 
be trained to hear and understand the spoken word before he is able 
to use it; he must be able to speak before he is allowed to read, and 
lastly, and then not always, he must be taught to use the written word. 
It is obvious that these aims must determine and guide the methods 


The obstacles the Direct Methodists had to 


. 5 
and use of foreign language 
re measure of British overseas 


Report 1959 (7). It i 

: however, since the publication 0 
the Weir (8), Hayter (9), and Е.В, (10) reports that a 5 realistic 
policy in the teaching of modern lan 


places. This is due, 
would join the Com 
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and the USSR, where a knowledge of foreign languages is now re- 
quired at an early age. Incidentally, awareness shown by governments 
of the value of modern language teaching and research is a com- 
paratively new feature of our modern society. 

It is clear that the aims of learning a foreign language to-day must 
Stress communication and the ability to use the spoken language 
uninhibitedly. Account must be taken also of cultural patterns which 
include social behaviour and understanding of the conventions, all 
of which facilitate contact with foreign countries. 

At present in England our aims are still too much conditioned by 
Our external examination which have tended to perpetuate the kind 
of teaching given by the classics teachers and to ignore oral work. 
Plans are already afoot to reform our internal examinations and to 
remedy the lack of practice in the spoken language. 


SCOPE 


Not only have the aims of language teaching widened to-day but 
also its scope. No longer is French the prerogative of the grammar 
school (or public school) child. Since the Butler Act of 1944 modern 
languages have been taught in secondary modern schools and in 
further institutes of education. To-day the subject is being taught 
also in primary schools after a very successful experiment carried 
Out in Leeds (11) in 1961, followed by other experiments elsewhere. 

In September of this year the Ministry of Education is launching 
a Pilot Scheme in the teaching of French in Primary Schools, “Чо 
accumulate knowledge and experience as rapidly and systematically 
аз possible" with a view to introducing a foreign language in primary 
Schools as a national policy. Recently “Foreign Languages in Primary 
“ducation” was the subject of a conference held by Unesco in 
(lamburg 1962, a report (12) of which appeared in September 1963. 

Although the conference was called to assess the present state of 
Sstablished and experimental practice and to identify fields of 
Decessary further research, its members were bold enough to indicate 
at least tentatively, results of practical experience and physiological 
and psycho-educational research which seem to strengthen the 
argument-for an early start." 

Wider provision, too, of courses in a number of languages and by 
а variety of means, including radio, television and discs is made to- 
day for adults. This is in addition to language services offered by 
industry and commerce to their members of staff, and to the special 
Intensive language courses provided in certain technical colleges for 
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industrialists at home and overseas. Before long use may be made 
also of teaching machines. | 

It is quite evident that more and more people in the future е 
likely to learn more foreign languages, if only to be able to E 55 
fully in the life of the twentieth century. They will be helped in this 
by increased travel facilities, more foreign visits and exchanges, more 
foreign films and newspapers and more electronic aids. . Р 

It is to be hoped that this wider spread of languages will result in 


А è à ional 
better international understanding and the removal of nationa 
barriers. 


CONTENT 


If we consider the content of modern lan 
there are here also si 


5 " 

ourse no new science. It has been, > 
А : і 

In recent years particularly 


Through linguistics w 
study of linguistics teache j 
superfluous, what is indis 
ties in the learning proc 


ess. Itd 
analysis of both the nativ 


e and the 


nding of what is involved” (14). d 
| wraps new teaching materials are demonstrate 4 
in such scientifically const i ual courses (as шы; е 
: and audio-lingual courses (like A- 

(15) and “Ecouter et Parler” . former consist of film strips 
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and are the result of much research by the C.R.E.D.I.F. team at St. 
Cloud (17). The latter are produced in America and consist of tape 
recordings in French or discs unaccompanied by film strips but 
With an introduction to each unit in English which gives a contextual 
rather than a literal translation. It must be explained that many of 
the modern teaching materials are in the form of tapes or discs 
accompanied, perhaps, by pupils’ books, teachers’ guides or working 
Scripts. 

Following on from these teaching materials an increased use of 
reading texts is required to consolidate what has been acquired orally 
and to encourage the pupil to read more. А number of such readers 
їп French is already on the market. At a higher level, perhaps, pupils 
(particularly the non-specialists) will be encouraged, it is hoped, to 
use the foreign language as a tool to read about their own interests. 

is extensive reading is not uncommon on the Continent where 
modern books are read and discussed in the foreign language. As for 
the Specialist, it seems probable that his reading will be directed more 
?nd more towards the present century and to the use of the con- 
temporary idiom although doubtless a knowledge of the main classical 
texts will be required in addition. 

The content of modern language teaching is also being extended 

У the widening choice of languages studied to-day. The case for 
Ussian has been made in the Annan report. “We cannot afford to 
allow what has become a grotesque disequilibrium in the teaching of 
aNguages to continue іп our schools" (18). More efficient means of 
*Xtending the study of languages for practical purposes later аге 
called for. The recommendations of the Hayter report call for more 
сал in Oriental and Slavonic languages and the Weir, МеМеек- 
BS and F.B.I. reports analyse the relative positions that various 
je rOpean languages ought to occupy in the school curriculum in the 
= of their relative importance to this country. Thus the content 
anguage teaching has become wider and more varied and reflects 


yes many changes, social, political and technological of the last few 
ars, 


AND WHAT OF THE METHODS? 


It is, of course, well known to all of us that teachers in England 
ave Dot been required to obey directions of any kind. As Mr H. F. 
ollins said some thirty years ago: “Modern Languages is the happy 
Unting ground of every experimenter, faddist or even charlatan” (19). 
Ven at the present time there are many who minimise the difficulties 
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of teaching French and decry the need for special training or ш 
abroad as essential qualifications for a teacher of languages. W pe 
but in England is the language policy so haphazard that the choice = 
language, the planning of the course, and the decision to sani 
discontinue the language in question are entrusted very often to "i 
individual teacher? Up till now little thought has been given as н 
Whether two languages should be introduced at the same paci 
Whether they should be introduced at an early stage. We lack d 
Systematic and reasoned planning of language study that one can m 
abroad as in Germany or in the USSR to mention only two examp es 
(20). In the latter “the teaching of a language is conceived as 4 
Scientific or technological operation; it is planned accordingly an 1 
the actual training or instruction is carried out with almost clinica 
objectivity”, 
At present the average teacher's m 


guage and grammar, with little or 
Here, too, however, th 


; о 
© More account is taken to-day 
а forei 


nd tea 


aching of 
oal is realised а 


че-- 
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Guberina and the C. R.E.D.I.F. team of researchers, and is a principle 
Which cannot be too often emphasised in language teaching. 

Account is also taken of the stage of maturity reached by the 
learner so that the right teaching can be given at the right moment. 
In this connexion it is important to mention again the teaching of 
French to children of eight to ten years old when one can exploit the 
language learning gifts of young children who are "responsive to the 
demands of oral teaching and to imitative, non-analytical and situa- 
tional techniques" (21). 

Тһе criteria for successful language teaching which we have just 
Mentioned, are, of course, not new. Nor indeed are the principles 
underlying the so-called “new” methods. As far back as 1917, H. E. 

almer (22), in his writings, had emphasised the importance of 
Motivation, maturation and integration and had outlined the various 
Stages of language learning. For him the primacy of speech was 
Obvious, Learning a foreign language meant learning a new sound 
System. through systematic listening and ear-training. This was 
followed by learning the basic structures unconsciously and then 
Consciously without the intervention of the printed word. It was 
carried out largely through substitution tables (or pattern practice) 
and involved much repetition and imitation. When the stage was 
ned at which the pupil could use the structures automatically, he 
E able to proceed by analogy as he does in learning the mother 
“ш Naturally progress from that time onwards was much more 
S This was the basis of the intensive language course of the Army 
Pecial Training Programme during World War II and of the 
chan, “Б.Е. audio-visual courses already mentioned. ‘Plus са 
Бе, plus c'est la méme chose.” 
Kea of the other features of the modern approach? One is 
immediately by the part played in language teaching to-day 
g Clectronic aids such as the tape recorder and the language labora- 
ire We have already mentioned the importance of the former in 
€ction with audio-visual courses. Through it the foreign atmos- 
ere is brought right into the classroom and the voices reproduced 
e those of native speakers speaking at normal speed and with 
А та] intonation, thereby providing a consistent model of speech 
T the pupils. 
lhe language laboratory is, as yet, a less familar sight in a school 
Ut its use, too, will become widespread before very long. It enables 
Pupils to listen regularly to foreign speech and to practise speech 


ar 
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production in privacy, working individually at their own pace, or 
collectively under the Supervision of the master. The latter can be 
freed from the presentation of much of the repetitive drill to devote 
more individual attention to pupils requiring his help. The effective- 
ness of the language laboratory, however, depends as much on the 
Provision of suitable teaching materials as on the skill and ingenuity 
of the teacher using it. 

In this connexion it is salutary for us to read the recent report (23) 
of a survey made in New York by a research fellow of Teachers 


College, Columbia University, which states: “Тһе claims for 
instructional effectiveness 


entirely unsubstantiated 
public high school settin 
is presently finding such gr 
important skills are being achi 


ce of language laboratories; 
states that any shortcomings there are due to the lack of training ОЛ 


ing the equipment, f 
the modern approach is the focusing 0 


iven to the accurate reproduction of intona- 
asier by the new electronic aids- 


“Ingual courses, grammar is 7' 2 
d kinds including substitution, mutatio б 
est are learned in a variety of form 


se automatically апа without hesitation 
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A conscious intellectual knowledge of the material is not required at 
this Stage. When, however, the pupil is master of the essential 
Structures or speech patterns, the grammatical rules appear then as 
Beneralisations of what the pupil has already acquired through habit. 


Formal grammar like translation is an exercise for the more advanced 
Pupil. 


Problems 


Such changes in modern language teaching, as we have indicated, 
bring with them a number of problems still to be solved. 

The problem of providing scientifically designed teaching 
materials to be used in conjunction with the new aids, particularly 
in languages other than French, has already been mentioned. 

Xperiment and research are needed here. The Nuffield Foundation 

Toject for the provision of teaching materials for an introductory 
Course in French for children from eight to thirteen is a step in the 
right direction. Similar teaching materials in other languages will be 
offered later and made available for general use. 

À second problem is concerned with the organisation of modern 
anguage classes once electronic aids are used. Consideration has to 
* Biven to the amount of time to be spent in the language laboratory, 

the Size of the classes, the grouping of sets and the many other 
ifficulties likely to crop up if the equipment is shared by two or 
More schools, Very careful planning and time-tabling will be neces- 
"агу. In the schools of the future, more imaginatively designed 
"Ый, too, will have to cater for the larger and smaller groups 
ich will be involved in the new approach to language teaching. 


қ Cxibility, therefore, must be the keynote of both time-tabling and 
Uilding design. 


The "wa problem, however, is the recruitment and training of 
ты. о eal with the large number of pupils likely to learn foreign 
mE ges in the next few years, particularly in the lower age groups. 
аза ‚аи канын the pupil to speak the language uninhibitedly 
means of communication, it is obvious that the teacher must be 

b pes in the use of the spoken language, familiar with the day to 
гоа oe n the foreign country as a result of residence 
electro? and versed in the new techniques of language teaching with 
n "ipd aids. The efficiency of the teacher will depend, therefore, 
Ch more on his performance than оп his academic qualifications. 
P€cial training is, of course, necessary and the Mini stry of Education 
as already organised courses both at home and abroad for this puz- 


со 
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pose. In addition, the Ministry of Education has held several very 
useful short courses on audio-visual aids in order to familiarise secon- 
dary school teachers with the new equipment. . егі 
For the graduate too, it is clear that professional training 
essential and no doubt this will become obligatory for all бекіне 
within the next few years. Тһе training of graduates is at ap m 
undertaken in the University Departments of Education. The alter 
native scheme, namely in-service training in certain schools р) 
however, grave disadvantages. Teachers are already hard pou 
and have no time to keep abreast of new developments and schoo 
tend very often to be parochial in their outlook. . d 
Тһе respective roles of University Departments of Education pos 
Training Colleges have not been defined and the meeting point fo 
consultation and discussion must surely be the Schools of Education 
envisaged by the Robbins report. Very close co-operation will be 
needed to ensure smooth transitions from onc type of school to 


another and from school to college or university. The Schools of 
Education could be also centres o 
done in schools, 


not new in some of our present Institutes of Education. 
In spite, therefore, of difficult problems, 
ing. Modern languages have attained a plac 
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ANXIETY AND SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


1. INTRODUCTION 


taking an examination is an important element in his success Of 

failure. The assumption is usually that if he is over-anxious in 
will be too confused to do his best; if he is not anxious at all he wi 
maybe perform badly because he makes insufficient effort. . 

The hypothesis is credible. Few people who have taken examina- 
tions, whether to obtain a driving licence or a university degree, have 
failed to experience anxiety at least occasionally. It is accepted that j 
there are people who rarely give of their best in an examination, an 
most teachers and others in academic life believe that this has some” | 
times been their personal misfortune. Many such failures are attt!" 
buted to over-anxiety: some of the failures of our pupils are attribute 


[ is generally believed that the anxiety a person experiences when 
| 
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learning and examination performance is open to question. It^ 
hardly sufficient to 


anxiety, that one person will 
anxiety whilst апо, 
indeed be the case, but until objecti 


, "nose cera ie y 

ya ve evidence is available it is теге 

а further hypothesis which in no way solves the нтте | 
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2. GENERAL ANXIETY, INTELLIGENCE AND ATTAINMENT 
A large number 


à the ; 
of researches ed with 
relationships betwee have been concern 


а еге 

n anxiety, intelligence and attainment. Th 

то s b cM forms of anxiety. Most work has been relate” 
Beneral anxiety defined in terms of the typical symptoms rec? 


: e 
Owever, it has been shown that anx! 
Orrelated w; 


ith anxiety specifically related 
(e.g. 2). 
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Davis developed a theory that children are taught to be anxious 
аға very early age by means of the conditioning provided by the 
Social environments in which they live (e.g. 3, 4). Middle class 

i parents, it was suggested, make their children more anxious in 
response to more stimuli than do working class parents, with the 
result that they have a stronger drive to get on in the world. Such 
anxiety, since it performs a useful purpose, was termed “adaptive, 
Socialised anxiety". "Тһе implication is that greater anxiety of this 
type leads to greater success in examinations. Davis claimed to have 
Substantiated his hypothesis by means of participant observation 
researches in the United States; that is, researches in which data was 
obtained by having an observer live as a member of the group to be 
Studied, 

The theory has implications concerning children in English 
Secondary schools. Grammar school pupils, who are actually or 
Potentially middle class and more able in examinations, should have a 

Bher level of adaptive, socialised anxiety than secondary modern 
School pupils, who are mostly working class in origin and less able in 
CXaminations, A study by Bene of some боо boys in ten secondary 
Modern schools іп the London area gave a measure of confirmation 
to these predictions (5). In the British Psychological Society’s report 

n Secondary School Selection (6) it is assumed that the findings apply 
to other forms of anxiety also: that grammar school children are in 
ral more anxious than secondary modern school children. The 
© Plication is that there is a positive correlation between anxiety and 

‘mination performance. 
ib is View received further support from Lynn (7) after a study of 
ы, and girls in a junior school and 45 boysina secondary modern 
Dress He concluded that "anxiety enhances attainment" and, 

Sumably, examination success. 
ater work, however, has demonstrated that as far as concerns 


8 

ер School pupils, this conclusion is mistaken. In a study con- 
қ in the Midlands, measures of anxiety comparable to those used 
M ©пе and Lynn were obtained for some доо secondary school boys 
ў ме ls (8). 'The results showed without doubt that “general 


Теле ied рш ов, gree when Teen by 
iun i 5, ве вт; » and are greater іп secon агу 
small an in grammar school chi dren. In other words, there is a 
Negative correlation between anxiety of this kind on the one 
and, and academic ability and examination performance on t 


| “ther. Ie is possible that this conclusion does not apply to adas the 
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socialised anxiety: a measure of anxiety similar to that € s d 
gave inconclusive results, but had low correlations wit! 

ety measures. : 
EC ee other researches confirm this finding of alow y а 
correlation between anxiety and intelligence or achievement ү = 
9, 10, 11, 12). The discrepancies of the work already dia p 
probably due in the case of Bene to the different measure o цагт) 
used; and in the case of Lynn to the very small sample. Mor үзе 
investigations into parent-child relationships have also cas 
upon other aspects of Davis’ theory (1 3). > —] 

Lynn claimed that there is a curvilinear ашар toe ay 
anxiety and attainment in English and arithmetic. In the Mi aa 
study mentioned above, eta coefficients were computed (мелі 
anxiety measures and scores оп both English and arithmetic 2 am. 
ment tests. No significant relationships were obtained. After рег 


‹ Я 5 s rton 
of some thirty researches involving personality measures, Warbu 


ae : rina ы» ively rare 
teaches a similar conclusion that curvilinearity is comparatively j 
(14). 


: ary 
whilst we may now conclude that, amongst seconds d 
school children i i i | 


anxiety and performance ёте | 
Ав indicated by Vernon (16), this may be due to the small Paion: 
correlation between measures of anxiety and social ілігоуё!? , 
Students who are more introverted are kn 
examinations. However, 
secondary school level: рг 


i 
own to perform t he | 
the same consideration applies — 
ammar school pupils are in genera There 
socially introverted than secondary modern school pupils (8). erte 
is evidence that, in junior Schools, the child who is socially жалы, tion" 
is more successful academically (17). It is apparent that the ге а 
Ship at different ages between anxiety and social introversion O fully 
one hand, and academic performance on the other, is not yet 
understood. nce 

'The more complex hypotheses regarding anxiety and pal zd 
Which derive from behaviourist theory are also relevant to exami à 
tion success, Spence (18, 19) and Taylor (1) have argued wx 
anxiety is a drive which combines multiplicatively with habit to 81“, 
тезропве. In the case of simple habits where only one response its 
probable, anxiety assists learning; in the case of complex habi 


where several responses are possible, anxiety inhibits learning. Scho? 


r 
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learning and examination performance are complex habits, and we 
hould therefore predict that they will be inhibited by anxiety. This 


3. TEST AND EXAMINATION ANXIETY 


Іп view of the conclusion that there is, for secondary school pupils, 
.4 small negative correlation between general anxiety and academic 
Performance, measures of test or examination anxiety would be 
expected to give a negative correlation with examination success. 
This has in fact been the finding in those studies from which signi- 
ficant results have been obtained. It has been found in the United 
States, for example, that test anxiety scales have a greater negative 
Correlation with college entrance examinations than have general 
` anxiety scales, and they make a useful contribution to the prediction 
| 9f academic achievement (22). 


ыр а (2) devised a Test Anxiety Scale for children which has 
ded low but consistent negative correlations with intelligence and 


ach; s : E Ё 
with пеп. His conclusion is that anxiety concerned specifically 
.. €Xaminations has an interfering effect upon performance. The 


Size N x В . . 
е Of this negative correlation with achievement is higher for older 


th il еп, who are subjected to more tests a 
€refore be 
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о 
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о 
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Е 


at higher intelligence leads both 

I eene 407] anxiety. Sarason's reply is that 

М Negative correlation is still obtained when all subjects are of 

Чрегіог intelligence ; also that the size of the correlation is dependent 

i ұға the number of "cues" іп the intelligence test which indicate to 
e subject that he is being assessed by a 


> uthority figures. 
| The Test Anxiety Scale has been used in an attempt to assess the 
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Stress caused by the 11 + examination (23). Two matched groups of 
junior boys and girls were selected from four schools in the Midlands, 


the тт + examination produces no | 
ternatively, it may indicate a defect 
own that if this scale is administered 


n a true measure of change in degree | 
p. 


on a digit-symbol test were made апу; 1 ey ha 
done badly. lous by telling them they 

A. more relevant experiment w. 
pupils in sixteen high schoo] 


first, half having the relaxed Conditions first. Tw 


jet 
Á E p o general anxi? 
questionnaires were given, one in forced- 


choice form to reduce 
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effect of any tendency to give the socially desirable response. Bio- 
graphical information was obtained, also particulars about feelings of 
anxiety and ill-health at the time of examination. Some four-fifths 
of subjects admitted anxiety about the “anxious” test; half of these 
Said the anxiety was before, but not during, the test. Correlations 
between self-ratings of test anxiety and test score were negative but 
low (approximately --15); between questionnaire anxiety and test 
Score they were around zero. An index of over-achievement was 
obtained by comparing English grade with the grade predicted from 
an intelligence test, but was found to have no important relationship 
With anxiety. Further, when “validity” was defined in terms of the 
Correlation between test result and actual school grade, it was found 
that the “anxious” test had no lower validity than the “relaxed” test. 
In other words, there was no evidence that anxiety reduced the validity 
of the examination. It has sometimes been found that highly anxious 
Subjects do comparatively badly in a difficult test (e.g. 27); no such 
evidence was obtained by French. In effect, a carefully conducted 
Tesearch revealed no significant relationship between anxiety and 
examination performance, and it was concluded that further work 


Was unlikely to demonstrate any such relationship. 


4. OrHER EVIDENCE 


Most of the evidence which has been quoted concerning anxiety 
and its relation to examination performance is derived from the use of 
Westionnaires, It may be objected that greater use should be made 
of the data collected by clinical psychologists, who constantly 
SXamine anxiety cases referred to them. 
here are many difficulties to such a procedure, In order to 


à definitive conclusion it is necessary to hay 
s necessary е a large number of 
from a number of clinicians, - * 


Teach 


So: 
the Ea 
Cernin 
Perio 
anxi 
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it is not a primary cause of referral to clinics. When psychologists 
state that poor attainment is due to anxiety, they draw this con- 
clusion from cases which have been referred to them because of poor 
attainment and the type of anxiety they have in mind is, predomin- 
antly, general anxiety. 

То obtain evidence from teachers would also be difficult. 
Teachers’ ratings of the personality traits of their pupils are notori- 
ously unreliable. Further, it has been shown in a number of re- 
searches that they tend to lie along two dimensions, which may be 
typified respectively by “the good pupil" and “the socially ex- 
traverted pupil" (e.g. 28). 'The trait of "anxiety" tends to fall 
between the two dimensions, moving towards one or other according 
to the predilections of the teacher. Effectively, it is less easily and 
reliably rated than most other personality traits. : 

The evidence from questionnaires is admittedly open to bias 
because subjects tend to develop a response set and to give socially 
desirable responses. "These effects have been reduced by framing the 
items in forced-choice form with two equally desirable responses to 
each item, and by having the questionnaires answered anonymously. 
The weight of evidence indicates that existing questionnaires, how- 
ever imperfect, do give a rough measure of what is commonly 
accepted as "general" or “test” anxiety. Further, evidence from all 
sources indicates that any claims that anxiety enhances school 


examination performance are as lacking in substantiation as they 27% 
dangerous in their implications, 
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THE CAMPUS SCHOOL 


by D. ELLIS 
Senior Lecturer, Dudley Training College 


NE of the least known experiments in secondary education, 
() but one which lately has been receiving more attention from 

several Local Education Authorities, is the Campus School o 
Secondary School Base. "Тһе first of these, begun at Bolton in 1952 
with which the writer was actively associated during its first eight 
years, affords an interesting example of this theory in practice. 


1. ORIGINS 


There appear to be two distinct and independent sources of the 
theory. 

The first was Howard Whitehouse (1). His experiences 3f 
'ТоупЬее Hall and at the University Settlement at Ancoats, Man" 
chester showed him the pitiful inadequacy of school provision in the 
squalor of slum conditions and led him to seck an alternative to thé 


playground of the gutter. Between 1907 and 1941 he developed the 


idea of a School Base which would house elementary, secondary 4 
adult education and which w 


2 ould provide green fields and trees 25 
the setting for the child's social growth and educational development 
where many things wo i 


cluding gymnasia, libraries, swimming pools, lecture rooms, practic 
work rooms, concert rooms and theatres as well as facilities for games 
and physical activities of all kinds... the true cultural centre of th? 
community, caring for the educational needs of all its members” (2), 
The second source is to be attributed to W. H. Hayward, me 
C.E.O. of Bolton who, faced with the need to prepare the post-19% 
Development Plan outlining Proposals to meet the new demandes Н 


$ i к”. P 2 
universal secondary education, independently proposed the idea 0”, d 


School Base consisting of severa] secondary schools. He has sal 
that, in part, the military connexi i 


demands for equality of Opportunity in education resulting from 
218 


uld be done and all the facilities shared “125 


i 
xion of the idea appealed to Ш, | 
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social revolution of the century. Whereas many in his situation were 
looking towards the Comprehensive theory at this time, he felt that 
some compromise between the claims of Tripartite and Common 
Systems was both possible and desirable; this he found in the concept 
of the Secondary School Base which was accepted as the develop- 
mental pattern for the town in which six Bases were projected. 


2. THE THEORY 


This fundamental concept inevitably implied a theory which 
distinguishes between the academic and social functions of school 
and which openly acknowledges the view that disparity in intelligence 
demands separate academic opportunities and provision. 

One site or Campus houses three co-educational schools; one 
selective, two non-selective. The large group of which these schools 
are constituent and equal members is considered to be one school in 
name, all its pupils wearing uniform of identical design and colour 
itrespective of their selective or non-selective designations. E 
Pupils enjoy equal rights to share in the varied social, cultural an 
Sporting facilities which the Base offers through its societies, teams, 
Visits, journeys and other common activities. In such respects it 
Appears to have some major characteristics of the comprehensive 
School yet it is clearly not because of important and deliberately 
Planned differences (3). . 

The three constituent schools are separately housed, each having 
its headquarters in its own school block. Each has its own head and 
assistant staff, each being completely autonomous in so far as internal 
Organisation, control, discipline, academic Work and Policy are cons 
a I all these matters the schools are entirely independent ot 
Pondin 5 pe standing as a complete educational unit corres- 
and of de € appropriate separate school of the Tripartite system 
are brou "е an Sizes T these means the problems of schoolmastering 
Staff к, ї within t e mapie of practical manageability and both 
Smaller mps нару t Р тые more intimate atmosphere and 
patse "as contex e ^s School of usual size. „The three schools 

5 eir own staffs for the teaching of specialist subjects, Art, 
wendicraft, Domestic Science, Science, Physical Education and 
iae in these fields is done under the sole direction of the Head of 

е School concerned. Completing the Campus is an Assembly 


lock providing the halls, dining Spaces, kitchens, House rooms and 
Other facilities for the common use of a Base population of some 
2,000 pupils. 
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The theory as such poses an interesting control problem at the 
top, largely because the concept of equal partnership of the three 
schools had some degree of novelty. The opinion of many people 
was that it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find 
three Heads capable of exhibiting the consistent agreement which 
would be necessary if the system were to be workable. Yet 0 
envisage the appointment of an overall Head would tend to reduce 
the other two to the status and role of Departmental Heads and the 
resulting situation would become much more that of the Compre 
hensive School. The theory initially met these objections by suggest 
ing the position of a Vice-Chancellor, elected on a two year basis 
from among the Heads, though the function of this post was never 
made clear, 

The control pattern for the extra-curricular life of the Base seemed 
an easier problem. Here it seemed feasible to place various aspects 
of the sporting, cultural and social Ше in the hands of committees 07 
councils representative of the staffs and pupils of the schools, each 
guided and controlled by a Head of a school. 

One of the most important features of the theory is the fact that 
selective pupils enter as a result of success in the Local Authority $ 
selection process at the age of eleven. Thus the selective school 5 


for instance, making the establishing of extended courses in the 1007 
selective schools of the Campus easier (5). 


extent, of course, the joint activities of the School Base, the 
and societies representing the overall 
opportunity for this but it would 
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participated. Hence, in this situation, more than usual importance 
is attached to the House system which cuts across the Schools, 
including within each House a complete cross-section of the Base 
population, both pupils and staff. 

In this way then, the relationship of the three elements in the 
structure, the Base, the School and the House is built up. Though 
each school has its own societies and clubs, it loses its separate 
existence for social functions and becomes part of the large Base 
group which has its social, cultural and sporting life. Further, the 
Schools contribute pupils, staff and facilities to the inner system of 
the Houses, each of which, again, provides a full range of extra- 
Curricular opportunities. One might expect such a triplication of 
experience to be of immense value in the development of pupils and 
Staff alike. 

It will be noted that the Base only exists socially and the rank 
Order of importance related to function can be expressed thus: 


Academic Social 
function function 
T. School Base 
2. House House 
3. Ваве School 


778 perfect inversion. 


3. THE PRACTICAL IMPLEMENTATION 


In the Secondary School Base at Bolton, which took the name 
Наутғага Schools from its originator, there were two exceptions to 
dad theory as described. Firstly, the idea of Vice-Chancellorship 

been dropped as an unnecessary complication in the partnership. 
er ics were to act as a triumvirate with the C.E.O. as final 
занар Should occasion demand. In fact this system worked quite 
econ уу with appeals to the referee being rare indeed. The 
hen exception was that a Bilateral school (Technical/Modern) was 

Stituted for one of the non-selective schools. This was a tempor- 
à oare until such time as a second Base was established round 

echnical school. The campus therefore housed three schools 

rammar, Technical/Modern, and Modern, both Grammar and 
-echnical pupils being selective entry. An advance was also mad. 
In the development of the House Pattern. Here, besides the facilities 
Or social interaction presented by House dining, sports, games an d 
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the like in extra-curricular activity, the six Houses were organised to 
present a further interaction opportunity within school hours. Қ”. 
At the time of the writer's association with the ae Base 
Houses took over the complete control and organisation of t Р e 
for one afternoon each week. Each Housemaster split E tell 
population into voluntarily chosen work-groups and : ы тілі 
House occupied half a school block under the control of the d 
master and his assistants drawn from all three schools. poe 
sented an interesting second-order organisational pattern. V 15 for 
the Base was divided into three academically separate schoo! p " 
most of the week, it was, on these occasions divided into six od 
contained units in which there were no barriers erected eic 
children of varying abilities. Indeed, in any work-group, sele! ^ 
and non-selective pupils were to be found working together тай 
topic of mutual interest led by a member of staff in a purposefu that 
Systematic manner though conducted in a way less formal than © 
Which might be found in the classroom on other days of the w тіс 
'To some extent, then, these groups contributed to the ссе. 
development of the pupils though their main function remaine 
of providing the setting for social interaction and pun acierto 
might be said that cach House was a comprehensive group дей 
the fullest range of ability worked and lived together in schoo Base 
On the success of this much of the hope and effectiveness of the и 
depended. "Тһе other extra-curricular activities of the Base were P 


е ср 
in the hands of Councils representative of the three schools and €? 
chaired by one of the Heads of schools. 


4. SOME SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
One of the prime ho 
would materially contribute tow. 


. : on? 
the wide variety of home backgrounds, intellectual and ней al 
qualities, academic training and specific abilities, with benefit 


. ri е 
Тһе field for such interplay was enormous, Apart from the ні Ў 
number of possible face-to-face relationships existing for each pU 
the possible number of m : 


‘on 0 
utual pairings offered was in the regio? a 
two million and the total i 
pairs ran into astronomical figures (6). 
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Out of this several sociological problems were indicated. Could 
the selective pupils with an assumed superiority of intellectual and, 
perhaps, cultural background, and often of personal qualities, give 
Something of this superiority and richness to non-selective pupils? (7) 
Could friendships be made across the selection line which would be 
of mutual benefit? Would the close proximity of pupils exhibiting 
the widest range of all characteristics merely accentuate differences 
and increase social distance? What were the effects of sex and age 
оп social interaction on the Base? Were the Houses functioning as 
integrators in the way and to the degree envisaged? Did parental 
Occupation affect the degree of integration? Did success in the 
Selection process enhance social acceptance? These were some of the 
Questions posed by the situation. 

In order to assess the extent of the influences working in these 
directions a sociometric survey (8) was carried out in 1957 using the 
Voluntary work-groups of the Houses as the experimental situation 
because of the comprehensive nature of their populations and the 
relative informality of the work. А partial rank order sociometric 
Question was given to a sample totalling 1,040 pupils on the criteria 
of Work-partnerships and invitation home. А projection test was 
Used in support and processing involved the use of chi-square, 
analysis of variance, tetrachoric, rank-order and score correlations, 

cause of the insertion of the Bilateral school in the Base the sample 
Surveyed therefore gave two constituents of the selective side, 
rammar and Technical, and two constituents of the non-selective 


pde, Bilateral Moderns and Separate Moderna, ‘These cold, aso, 


e 


2е consid + at aa ; 
vee as four distinct academic sides for the purposes of the 


қ eni еее indications throughout the initial stages of 
Was Sd dnce he e таш order of status as indicated by preference 
Besting that a d. em ie aha medien, 
e Selective pupils were, 
Interaction on the Base, 


oa indication and was the 


: Bilateral modern; sug- 
in fact, playing a leading part in 
It was later shown that this was a 
result of strong self-pref 
* па 3 g self-preferences by 
of th of the academic Sides. It seemed that the planned separation 
€ schools on academic ground: i i 
Brou ани? Бик ands was reflected in this aspect of 
* P-selfpreference M that this had little to do with general esteem 
wi instance, pupils of the Grammar School markedly preferred to 
associates in their own school and did not appear to earn 
aem from other EA sides. Age did not seem to aliea 
imilar indications were shown when 5 i i : 
uccess 
ccess in the selection process 
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was correlated with higher-than-mean acceptability. Yet, one e 
most interesting points shown by the projection test was that 80% 
of the ablest Moderns (A streams) preferred to find their friends E: 
the selective sides, a proportion which fell to 56% for B streams "E 
27% for C streams. This link suggested an idea which was later | 
be validated, namely that the important preferences, those which g 
across the sides and the schools, related to parental occupation Қ; 
Socio-economic background not to academic affiliation. | T 5 
appeared to be paramount. An important result linked with this y : 
that children of skilled and semi-skilled workers showed the highes 
Self-preference ratio. - 
When the distribution of choices was analysed on the criterion 
of invitation home no pronounced relationship was seen bete 
preference and proximity of domicile. The great majority of pup! t 
made preferences at distances greater than 11 miles. It seemed Ше 
the more important friendships were the result of in-school contac 
and, since the House activities gave the greatest opportunity for this 


the function of Houses as vehicles of interaction and integration Was 
perhaps, being fulfilled. 


his is, of course, 
metric indications of 


opportunity in the situatio 
viewed in its wider terms, ap 
where {һе hopes lay, not in th. 


of strong academic self-preferences Were not considered to be a 


in the identification of strong t fot 
This seemed to be constan 


. kille 
each and any group and was strongest for the skilled and semi-sk!^* 


group. One may assume that th 
the values held by children of m 
There also seems to be a relatio 


ЕЕ 
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by a nucleus of a well-chosen, highly preferred sub-group. This 
leads to the extremely important question as to whether, in the 
development of such a situation as this, the application of these self- 
Preference differentials would lead to the dominance of one social 
class and of one set of values. 

There would seem to be fewer problems of an academic nature 
associated with the Base concept because of the independence and 
Separateness of the constituent schools. One of these already 
Mentioned is the idea of selective pupils attracting non-selective 
Pupils towards a more academically biased education through asso- 
Ciations made on the Base. Perhaps this was bound to happen 
amongst children so closely associated as they were in House acti- 
Vities where Grammar, Technical and Modern pupils work side by 
Side, though it is difficult to substantiate statistically. Уш five 
Years of the Base operating fully, between 1 5% and 20% of EN 

odern pupils were successfully undertaking G.C.E. courses е h 
Year. Those who wished to remain were then accommodated in the 
Sixth form of the Grammar School for Advanced level. 

This was an important feature. Every pupil entering the Modern 
Sides could see the Grammar School sixth form as a possible and 
Potential goal, as a daily and constant reminder of a second oppor- 
tunity for educational advancement. He could also measure himself 
gainst pupils of selective sides but still be protected in his academic 
Preparation by the separateness of his school, 
the a impressions received and opinions of pupils given, underlined 

онанда of this kind of structure which separated the academic 
MIR > wid differing abilities but which regarded all as of equal 
x. 15 as an experiment in co-operative social education that the 
“айы. theory should make its greatest contribution and in spite 
in 4.255 inherent difficulties, only a few of which have been mentioned 
18 article, it appears to have much promise for the future. The 


“velopment of the score or So of such institutions now existing in 
"Bland will be watched with interest. 
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RESEARCH NOTE 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS SPECIALISATION AMONG SENIOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL PUPILS 


by MARIA C. ROE 
Educational Psychologist, London County Council 


Wirnin an investigation into "Values and Interests of Senior Grammar 
School Pupils" items were included to investigate attitudes towards 
Specialisation in further education and careers. Many such pupils will 
undertake some form of further education of highly specialised content 
but there is little evidence as to whether any potential students find it 
difficult to choose one career out of several possibilities or to renounce 
Certain interests of equal importance in favour of another. The present 
investigation gives some indication that this necessity does not suit a 
minority. | 

Тһе subjects were 173 boys aged 16-18 and 126 girls aged 15-18, the 
Complete sixth forms of one co-educational and seven single sex grammar 
Schools in the Home Counties during 1957. 

Attitudes towards specialisation were dealt with by means of 8 pairs of 
antithetical statements, one statement representing a pro-specialisation 
attitude, the other favouring non-specialisation. The subjects were 
required to indicate which statement they agreed with the more. Some 


Paired statements involved self-evaluation: others dealt with pee about 
University courses and careers. The paired comparison form was in 
within which, without identi- 


*eping with the questionnaire on Values, | 
Cation, were spread the 8 specialisation items. "Though these рив com: 
Posed arbitrarily, there was a fair degree of consistency 1n the pupils 
| 5Ропзев to them, pupils who preferred the pro-spec alisation response 
n one pair tending to show the same preference in other pairs. he 
Statements and proportions are appended. Chi-square was employed інді 
* significance of difference in proportions, boys' and girls' responses 
*ing treated separately. 
RESULTS 


(a) Boys. Pro-specialisation responses outnumbered non-specialisation 
sponses in all 8 items; 10 4 the differences were great and highly signi- 
ficant, ‘Thus a large majority of boys supported the idea of specialised 
University study, cvaluated themselves as specialist, 2 terms of School 
Ubject, considered jobs to involve a highly specialised training, and were 


Ен 227 
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certain which type of occupation they would like to follow. ‘Thus a e 
number of boys seemed to fit the trend of specialised university study E 
of a career predominantly in one profession. However, sizeable minorities 
gave non-specialisation responses; 27% favoured broad university amm 
40% thought it best to try several kinds of job, and as many as 42% agree 
it was a pity one had to specialise. к 
(b) Girls. Again pro-specialisation responses outnumbered бекити 
in 6 out of 8 items, though in only 2 were the differences highly significant. 
Thus a majority of girls saw jobs as requiring specialised skills and ма. 
ledge, evaluated themselves as specialist in terms of school subject, ani 


& $ $ re 
- In the 3 items where the girls gave proportionately mo 


$2 ые А no' 
pro-specialisation responses than the boys, the differences were 
Significant, 


ки . ils mig! 
5 € majority of sixth form pupils il 
ty in conforming with Specialisation. Some of these PUP! 


goals will contribute 


H я Ж + ations 
But some conformity w More negative motivatio 
demonstrated by the a 


" О! 
" H he values Security, SuPP is 
and Recognition and certain pro-specialisation responses. Some subj 


s esi 
it is playing safest to do so when opportunitié 


RESEARCH NOTE 
TABLE I 
SPECIALISATION ITEMS 


The specialisation items are in order as they appeared in the Values Question- 
naire, but here for the sake of clarity the “‘pro-specialisation” 


statement is 
Blven first in every case. 


Boy. | Girls 
Ttem deem Sex Diff. N- са 
А University should aim 
(a) to turn out people of good 73% 58% 
Specialised knowledge р- oor P. 05 р. 05 
(5) to &ive a broad general education 27% 42% 
(а) There is one particular subject Ido 79% 68% 
better than апу other р. со 2 ір; Sor 
(b) "There is no particular subject I do 21% 32% 
better than any other D 
(а) I am quite certain which type of 6976 V Ii 
occupation I should like to follow = 1% 1 40% 
(5) I am not quite certain which type 31 /o 
of occupation I should like to 
follow : D 4696 
(a) There is one particular occup: ететі 53% == — 
which I think I should especially 
enjo А °/ 54% 
(b) "has" are several occupations 47% 
which I think I should enjoy 
D equally well 
uring my working life . о, 69 
@ it is best to stick to one kind of 60% o pla 
Work P. e is °/ 
0) it is best to try several kinds of 40% М 
Work ] 9 
@) 1 feel there are only one or two 55% " 61% 
Particular jobs for which I would р. 05 = p or 
be suitable 
(5) р 3 9 
teel there are quite a number of 4296 3976 
Жа for which I would be suit- 
able 
(a) Each job requires its own special 85% 92% 
( skill and training р. oor = p. oor 
) Y you can do one job well you can 1596 876 
do several well E 
(a) am in [есы of specialisation, the 58% == 64% 
Specialist makes the greatest р. 05 pm 
(6) encase have to specialise, it is 42% 36% 


a pity 
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Б гей. 
could not answer this question, which remains to be de na an 
In terms of general motivation the data demonstrated positive асаа 
between the values, New Experience, Freedom and quent dme 
specialisation responses. Those pupils with a drive for change а 
and for close relationships with people tend to give non-sp 
responses. . ater 
%) While the girls seem (о think much like the in a <a try 
proportion preferred broad courses of study and would pre s ess bo 
several kinds of work. The increased emphasis in these €: highly 
explained partly by the fact that many girls still feel less nee - pei 
specialised qualifications and full-time careers at work Ее өсе БЕ п 
to and will marry, and partly by the fact that their general m mphasis 
Patterns as illustrated in the Values data tend to show a greater е dio 
on such drives as the wish for New Experience and for Contact, i.e. 
relationships with other people. 
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Doucras Jounson, Guizot: Aspects of French History, 1787-1874 (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul; Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1963, pp. x +469, 60s.). 

As the sub-title indicates, this book, an important book for the educationist 

as well as the historian, is not so much a biography of Guizot as a series of 

Studies in French history during his long life—from two years before the 

Revolution to four years into the Third Republic. Guizot, Frangois- 

Pierre-Guillaume Guizot, is, however, so much the central figure of each 

aspect studied—Political Thought, Education and Public Instruction, 

The Soult-Guizot Government, Guizot and 1848, Foreign Policy, History, 

Protestantism—and of the essential Introduction and Conclusion, that he 

emerges from the book as a living, complete and balanced person in a way 

that an exclusively biographical treatment could hardly have bettered. . 

It is with the book's significance for education that this notice 5 
mainly concerned. In this connexion, it is especially significant for the 
educational historian. It revitalises and gives extended perspective to 
English knowledge of much of French education, inimitably and absorb- 
ingly. It is also significant, in the chapter entitled History , for the 
educationist concerned with the approach to history teaching in schools, 
Or whom the history of and nature of history is important. In addition, 
there is material of background significance for religious education in the 
Chapter entitled “Protestantism”. ЖҮР 

"The main direct contribution to the history of education is in the long, 
Tévealing chapter on “Education and Public Instruction", but there is 
uch that has a bearing on this chapter elsewhere, for example in the 
treatment of political thought and the influences which moulded the out- 
ok which conditions Guizot's approach, while Minister for Public 

DStruction, to his Education Law of 1833 and to the administration of the 

aw—the fact of his protestantism, the influence of Nimes and of his 

€nevan education, his bourgeois aims. The chapter would be complete 
enough in itself, but it gains immeasurably when seen in the relevant 

Contexts of the book as a whole, which include direct references to educa- 

Чоп elsewhere, notably to Villemain's secondary education bill, while 

uizot was Prime Minister. 

Outstanding features of the educational chapter—an example of 
Educational history a8 it should be written, steeped in the social and 
Political influences, subtle and overt, prevailing in the community, and 
born of a profound study that illuminates the writer's historical SERE 


include the insight given into the Annales de l Éducation, into the university 
231 
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2 М ПГ. ide 
world, and into the Situation in the country as a whole and the countrysid 
in particular as it affected primary education. 


: "ael k. 
Тһе chapter is а good example of the approach prevailing in ee, 
Guizot as an educational writer is seen in an educational world o 


Probably leaves little to be discovered—it is difficult to select what sis 
be touched on here. "The Annales de l Éducation and the primary educati 


Betty Gleim, Fellenberg, Campe, 
Lancaster are all discussed,” There 
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look in order to understand his aim in creating the primary educational 
System and the motives conditioning his administration of it. Did Roe- 
buck and other English reformers appreciate that Guizot's motive was to 
maintain the existing bourgeois dominated class structure? Whether or no, 
far from giving France a lead over England in democratic education, 
Guizot was instrumental, as the book clearly shows, in fastening on Егапсе а 
System which England was fortunate to escape, as it left her in the long run 
freer to move away from the European parallel systems of elementary and 
Secondary schools. 

While French and English central administration were to go their 
Separate ways, immediate local situations in France, which Mr Johnson 
engagingly illuminates, conditioned the operation of the law in ways which 
remind us of local influences in England. It is a coincidence that the latest 
of the Institute’s monographs, Miss Ball’s study of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
torate in its first decade—noticed elsewhere in this issue of the Educational 
Review—takes us into local situations in England in a way which inevitably 
invites comparisons. In both countries forces of church, state and locality 
are competing and a comparison of the findings of Guizot’s inspectors and 
those of Kay-Shuttleworth throws much light on the way the respective 
developments are to go and suggests that the advantage may well have 
Teste, i * 

7 E Rs mn French system for us Mr Johnson has added to our 
Means of assessing our own situations and has also opened up wider fields, 
for the more we read of the aspects ушы first interest us the more we feel 
the need of studying the or шелі с кеі in the footnotes, 

There is an invaluable bibliog B.C. 1, улына 


G. H. Bantock, Education іп an Industrial Society (Faber, 1963). 


E hallenge to the minority group in education 

S pesa pac ын think hard and deeply—about what is 

аррепіпр to our education. “Тһеге is too supine an acquiescence in the 

trend of events; . . . and indeed, the general level of educational discussion 

їп this country is a national disgrace—it exists far too much in terms of 
Means: fundamental questions concerning ends are sadly neglected, 

Тһе book starts with a sustained attack upon the views of John Dewey 
and holds him responsible for much that, to the author, seems to have 
Bone wrong with schooling of recent years. "Dewey is essentially the 
Philosopher of ‘rootless , urban man; he is unable to see, as Arnold saw, 
that even the capacity to appreciate the extent and nature of social action 
depends on the quality of mind brought to the situation", or again, “his 
egalitarian leanings still represent powerful tendencies of the modern 


world as instanced in the comprehensive schools and the concern for soci 
unity and the common culture”. social 


This is no superficial attack upon Dewey, from whom there are well 
е 
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that which reverently accepts the essential nature and uniqueness of b 
human being; the hierarchy, one which recognises different levels o 
intelligence, consciousness and sensitivity and recruits itself on this basis. 
in an unresponsive world, from Plato's 
ence's ‘priests of life’... and that our 
sed to any such differentiation . . . in no 


finer morality in what, in education, 18 
essentially and inescapably a moral situation." 


issue, and the related measurement 


Д л devotion and self-sacrifice, is here 
considered irrelevant, 


An examination of the effects of universal literacy leads to the conclusion 
that “a diffusion of education, indeed, seems to have had, paradoxically, 
a deleterious effect on the highest cultural Standards” т uthor » 
concerned (and Which of us is not?) at the Steady erosion f al к and 0 
Standards 1n conduct by the forces ОЁ mass communicatior Eus ing from 
the advertisement on the hoardings to the news ues dis an 
the television within our homes, ейін ы 

Не rejoices—as we all do—* 

i 1n а soci 


i ойс” So he makes hi ful an 
almost vinci * es his very power! 
1 con ncing affirmation, ы 
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What in effect he states is that there are, broadly speaking, two levels 
of consciousness in the children of our country—the intelligent, highly 
ing all that is best from the grammar school 
curriculum and the “average”, for whom a folk culture needs to be restored. 

Education's finest fruit, he says, has been the ability not merely to 


exist at least one remove from current and actual social requirements but 
ialise, in fact, untrammelled by 


« БЕ : 
the ability to enquire further . . . to speci 
vocational concerns, with due deference to the zature of the discipline 


involved— for its own sake’, as it were". And he goes on to affirm "'it is 
not too much to say that the future of our civilization depends on a com- 
e established disciplines in this way". 


paratively few people who pursue th 1 : 
He is, therefore, anxious that this form of education shall be retained 


for all that can benefit from it. But he deplores the attempt, under egali- 
tarian or any other banner, to offer this pabulum, in diluted form, to those 
Who, in all honesty, cannot metabolise it. So he wants, for the average, and 
for the below average, to provide an education deliberately "affective à 
ie. for the emotions—but aimed also at developing habits and tastes which 


Will be utilised in the increasing leisure which will come to those whose 
hine-minding. And he 


Work becomes more and more a matter of тас 

Outlines the sort of curriculum that such pupils would have, and stresses 
how the youngsters must be trained, despite their relatively low level of 
Consciousness, to resist the falsity of values put over by the mass media. 

“The school cannot, of course, provide a new morality," he says. 

Yet that is precisely what has been done, within certain limits, in the 
USSR. But only by simultaneously controlling those forces which 
Christians of the nineteenth century would not have hesitated to condemn 
and classify as evil and which know too cleverly how to appeal to the lower 


levels of consciousness of all of us. 

With fascinating large-scale experiments of the Russian pattern going 
On in the different countries beyond the iron curtain, we should seek every 
Opportunity of studying what is being achieved—or not achieved—in the 
end-product of the communist process of education cum control of mass 
media before we commit ourselves wholly to Mr Bantock's guidance. And 
We must do this particularly because, in his last pages, he says, “we face a 
Situation in which the Christian story regrettably makes little or no sense 
to the bulk of our population. We live, indeed, amidst the dying embers 
of a Christian morality. . . -” T 

Unfortunately, one feels that in Mr Bantock's division of the world, 
most, if not all, of the twelve apostles would have been given his education 
for the average “іп a mode the folk can be expected to understand". For 
they would not have been numbered by Mr Bantock among the compara- 
tively few who could have pursued an established discipline “ог its own 
Sake" and upon whom "the future of our civilisation depends", 

С.Н. Dosinson 


sensitive capable of absorb 
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С. Н. DoniNsoN, Schooling 1963-1970 (1963, 158.). -— 
Ir might seem a piece of curiously unfortunate timing that a book wi 


ра bins 
title should have gone to press on the сус of the publication of the Robbi 


; Е con- 
and Newsome reports. The fact is that Professor Dobinson has no 
fidenc 


Present provision and the needs o 
for complacency. 
policies which cann 
doing something now... 
when the short-comin 
ments—are visited u 
Practical suggestion i 
from the first month 
the title of the final с 
length (and six time: 


n 
» Germany, Russia, the US т, 
particularly the Scandinavi ies where, apparently, they invar! 


ion and the Fam 
whole section on "Individual Develop 


Norwegian practices is disproportionate, 


s 
The book contains some useful and illuminating quotations and pr 
and Professor Dobinson's facts аге Sometimes memorably shocking’, 
D.S.LR., for instance, spends more On research ji 
than the Government does on ей i 
problems he discusses can only be solved Ь 
ignorant and all of them invol 
increased expenditure. The only cl 
be found is the remark that, “ЧЁ we 


А 1 ‚ the 
ily" to French legislation, = 
ment” in the junior schoo 


іре us 
y or indirectly, enormo Es 
че he offers as to where the еше а 
\ 45 а nation are wise enough to Ies ess 
our expenditure on so-called ‘defence’ we сап vastly improve the happi"! 
of our people". 

Professor Dobinson favours the Le 


icestershire scheme, village college 
compulsory day release, community 


е 
colleges, summer Schools on th 
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American pattern, visits to sewage farms (mentioned twice) and “Тһе 
Wisdom of Nature". He is also partial to quotations from the Mosaic code, 
the Decalogue, Hansard, The Times and Emil. Among his dislikes аге 
nursery schools, broiler fowls, G.C.E., commercial television, Moray 
House, supermarkets and glamorised Science books for youngsters whom 
he is apt to call “the little ones". Не describes with enthusiasm experi- 
ments in team teaching and the Dalton plan (without using these names 
for them) and perhaps his most useful pages are devoted to immediately 
practical suggestions for greater flexibility in time-tabling and class size, 
for increased private study and more economical use of the rarest and 
ablest teachers, for greater use of school premises in the evenings and school 
holidays and more co-operation between neighbouring schools. If some 
headmaster is inspired to experiment along these lines the book will have 


Served ful se. 
€d a useful purpo: M. К. Parrarp 


Joun Varzev, The Control of Education (Faber, 1963, pp. 263, 305.). 
Tuts collection of essays and addresses (with dates and occasions tanta- 
lisingly undisclosed) is, in a sense, a sequel to the author в Economics of 
Education. In the latter, Vaizey confronted us with some fundamental 
Principles and problems; he now puts forward some suggestions—even 
blueprints—for action. In the present work the writing is better, and the 
argument more mature and eloquent—yet, somehow, one learns less from 
it. This may be because it repeats many points made in the earlier work 
(it frequently sins by internal repetition, їоо); or the trouble may be that, 
although it has a thematic unity, it is addressed to several different types 
of readers, among whom many educationists and intelligent laymen 
will, for lack of a training in economics, find parts of it difficult. It is, 
moreover, a pity, that little attempt was made ree up to date some of 
the items, whether with regard to facts and gures or to educational 
thinking and research (e.g. Berdahl's work on British Universities and the 
State, published in 1959, seems highly relevant рен. 7). А | 

Of the thirteen pieces, the two longest ones discuss Education and 
Economic Development", with special reference to underdevelope d 
countries, and the value and difficulties of educational planning (with its 
frequent clash of immediate and long-term objectives), as illustrated by 
Vaizey's own past efforts in “Forecasts and Projections - The two most 
illuminating essays are, perhaps, those on the significance of block grants, 
and on the financing of higher education in Britain; and the two least 
satisfactory ones deal with the salaries and status of teachers. 

:„ey is a persuasive forerunner of what may well become the domi- 

Vaizey in our mass society: the social engineer. If his plea for ейі 
nant figure E ation is timely in so far as it has been neglected, he yet over- 
сіепсу in gone by maintaining that: "Education is an industry like 

5 


simplifies $, Elsewhere he notes the argument that in an overdetermined 
any other. 
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search for efficiency: “the essential spirit of education will be lost”, and 


tries to reconcile the two views by adding: “it could be argued that it isin - 


the most effective and efficient schools that the spirit is most alive”. 
Altogether his is a passionate plea for an educational system that will be 
efficient and just; and because, in addition to his superabundance of a 
the majority of his arguments have “visible means of support", his boo 
generates no less light than heat. 


К. SZRETER 


S. CLEMENTS, J. Dixon and L. Srratta, Reflections, An English course for 
students aged 14-18 (O.U.P., 1963, 78. 6d.). Teachers’ Book 2s. 6d. 

N. C. DzxrzR, and E. С. Rayner, Liberal Studies : an outline course, Vol. 1 
(Pergamon Press, 1964). 


Reflections is a book evolved by three teachers at the Walworth Compre- 


are given under the general headings ‘Family, Community and Work”, 


“The Mass Media”, and “Questions of our Time”, and there are sub- 
divisions (in the last i i 


world poverty, the East- 
from literature and soc; 


rightly, that the chi 
Punctuation and usage when 


E "rne 9D, pacificism, the classics, patriotismm: 
Science and Christianity, truth and the nature of reality and pies chapter 
consists of a general essay (though one isa dialogue in the Lowes Dickenson 
manner) followed by short extracts fı 


= 
Z> 


—— 
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chapter on Education for instance. This contains a brisk trot through the 
history of educational ideas in company with Curtis and Boultwood. 
Inevitably this is unsatisfying: one would feel happier if the section of 
extracts had been extended (bigger extracts, fewer of them), their subject 
been defined more closely, and general commentary been confined to merely 
introducing them. Such a pattern would have avoided the danger which 
lies in only reading about other men's thoughts. It would also have given 
fuller materials upon which to base discussion. The essay by one of the 
editors on ‘‘What is the use of the classics ?” for instance, makes no reference 
to very pertinent psychological arguments on the matter, and also finishes 
up with some rather surprising claims; the extracts which follow do not 


provide a sufficiently effective basis for intelligent disagreement. 
ANDREW WILKINSON 


Guy Hunter, Education for a Developing Region, a study in East Africa, 
sponsored by Political and Economic Planning and the Institute of 
Race Relations (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1963, 208.). 

То all who are concerned with the training of manpower for newly 

developing nations this study will be of great interest and value. Its 

primary purpose is to examine the needs and motives which bring students 
overseas, This entails an examination of training facilities available in the 
students’ own countries and of the gaps which call for supplementation 
ining. For this purpose East Africa is taken as a sample area. 

t of his book, Mr Hunter gives a concise account of the 

and of the rapid build up of training schemes in 

recent years under the pressure of approaching independence. This is 
based on the most recent information available from a variety of sources, 

Supplemented by personal visits to schools and training institutions, which 

involved over three thousand miles of travel by car. 

The second part of the book examines the state's need for oversea 
training and also the personal wishes and ambitions which impel students 
to seek places overseas. At present the public need must predominate and 
most governments are now strictly controlling the flow of their students 
overseas and the allocation of training places. Inevitable as this is Just 
now—and welcome to a degree as Mr Hunter notes in his interesting and 
comprehensive review of scholarship programmes and problems—there 
are disquieting implications. He observes that it will not be possible to 
hold men indefinitely in jobs, however great their national importance, in 
which pay and prospects compare too badly with other opportunities and 
so manpower policy must be accompanied by a salary and career policy. 
This is only one of many wider issues of policy to which Mr Hunter refers 
with the brevity of masterly control, Many of the problems are the same 
the world over—Preservation of educational standards in a given local 
situation, separate sixth forms, need for experiments with new types of 


by oversea tra 
In the first par 
secondary school system 
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"college" education to meet the requirements of the less academie bu 
they stick out in sharper relief in developing countries. The threat o 
control by a meritocracy becomes more ominous when little more than 
half the potential school age population are in primary school and less than 
10% of these have the opportunity to enter a secondary school. The 
danger of two conflicting nations within the state has more point when 
senior civil servants (on £2,500 p.a.) draw twenty-five times the ^, ume 
Wage and admission to a secondary school brings vastly enhanced financia 
prospects opening the way to "modern" living on Western nie ^ 
The teachers’ despair over the emphasis on examination results must © 

the more acute when the difference between a pass in school certificate in 
the first, second or third grades may well lead to differences in starting 
salary of £1,000, £500-700 and £300 respectively. We, in this county 
are agitated by our teacher shortage but in 1961-2 the total number 0 

graduate African teachers in Tanganyika was fifteen. Africanisation of the 
civil services plus relatively unattractive terms of service for teachers have 


robbed the schools of most of the better qualified staff. 
Mr Hunter’s stud: 


taken by P.E.P., one 


: Бе ; t 
creasing the flow of British teachers overseas, Mr Hunter emphasises that 
despite the understandable urge to Africanisation the need for expatriat! : 
will continue in some technical posts and particularly in teaching. Betwee 


n resources. Our key contribution will 
tly scientists and staff for technic 


cal colleges. The number of post-graduate research students will ris¢— 
eventually students coming overseas 
but they should have fewer problems, . 

This preliminary study which 80 expertly and concisely sets the parti- 
cular study within the context of wider Policy issues whets our appetite for 


the companion volume describing the Problems of East African students 
in Great Britain which is promised for publication in 1964. 


S. Н. Сілсџв-Ѕміти 
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EpucarroNAL Propuctions LTD., Filmstrips, The Sword in the Stone, 
Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Nests and Eggs of British Birds, The Southern 
Uplands of Scotland, Progress in Design (30s. each). 

THESE filmstrips in colour represent a very high standard of technical 

production. The usefulness of the strips upon birds eggs, the Southern 

Uplands, and progress in design, is immediately apparent; and these are 

excellent, the pictures apt, conveying something which could not other- 

wise be conveyed. The filmstrips on literature are less obviously necessary ; 
by the nature of things money for mechanical aids would be best spent 
first on a good recording of a Shakespeare play: then if one wished to con- 
vey something of the atmosphere through visual means one might examine 
these filmstrips. One would certainly choose the Macbeth rather than the 
Twelfth Night; the former, based on the British Lion film, and using a 
variety of shots from close-ups to distance, gives a real feeling of the play; 
the latter, based on an open-air theatre production, has far too many 
middle distances group shots, and, the atmosphere created by the perfor- 
mance absent, gives an unfortunate impression of characters standing 
about in fancy dress in a park. The Sword and the Stone is Disney at his 
worst; its one imaginative sequence, the fight of Merlin and the witch, the 
filmstrip omits completely; for the rest it is Disney whimsey, though doubt- 


less a good teacher could make use of it. 
£ ANDREW WILKINSON 
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